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BEATTIE'S LETTERS, 



I. TO DR. JOHN OQILVIE,* 

Aberdeen, 80th August, 175y. 

I HAD inteoded to have written a long letter on the 
occasion of my reading ** Clarissa ;'* and I actually 
had begnn one in a very methodical manner ; but 
happening to read the postscriptf afterwards, I was 
anrprised to find the very subject touched upon 
there, which I had proposed to treat of in my in^ 
tended letter. I, therefore, changed my first reso- 
lution, judging it unnecessary to trouble yon with 
reading in my words what you find much better ex- 
pressed in that postscript. I intended to have in- 
quired into the conveniences and disadvantages of 
Richardson's manner of writing, compared with 
that of other novelists ; to have considered the pro- - 

• The Reverend Dr. John OgUvie» minister at MSdmar, 
in Aberdeenshire, author of ''Providence," and other 
poems. This letter was written when Dr. Beattie was in 
his twenty-fourth year. 

t To *< CUiitsB,'* referred to in the preface otti&ft ^wV., 
iu which aevend opfectiom are considered b^ thfi au^^ot. 
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priety or impropriety of the catastrophe; and tc 
have indulged what other critical reflections mighl 
have occurred upon the arrangement of the narra- 
tions, the length of the work, and a few other par- 
ticulars. But finding this plan executed, as I said 
before, in the postscript, and executed in a mannei 
very similar to that which I had designed, I shalj 
trouble you at present only with a few miscellaneous 
observations upon that celebrated novel. 

The author shows great knowledge of mankind^ 
and of human nature. He possesses an inexhaus- 
tible fund of original sentiment, a happy talent at 
some kinds of description, particularly conversation 
pieces; he delineates some characters with ma- 
sterly and distinguishing strokes ; he seems to be 
well acquainted with the human heart, and witt 
the particular emotions that arise in it on particu< 
lar occasions. The fervour wherewith he recom< 
mends religion and virtue, intimates that he is trul] 
in earnest, and that his heart goes along with his 
pen. 

On reading *' Clarissa," we immediately dist'o. 
ver that its design is more to instruct than tc 
amuse. The author warns the reader of this in hu 
preface, and again repeats it in the postscript. Ii 
is for this reason, that they, who read more foi 
amusement than instruction, will not be so mucl 
captivated with ** Clarissa," as with some other o: 
our English novels. I grant there are, in the novel 
before us, a great many passages of the most inter- 
esting kind, but these passages are few in compa* 
rison to the extent of the work. I cannot hel| 
thinking that our author is often tedious to a fault 
fjB the Srst volumes there are,\{ 1 m\&ld2iL«\io\.,\sAx 
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iiee41css (and I had almost said nause^tiug) repeti- 
tions. I grant, such letters as fall nnder this censure 
are generally characteristical, are often humorous, 
often instructive, and might possibly please, if v/t 
were to read the book a second or third time, when 
we are acquainted with all the characters, and all 
the particulars of the story. But as there are not 
many readers who can afford leisure to read so long 
a romance twice or thrice over, I presume proper 
care ought to have been taken to blend amusement 
and instruction in such a manner, as that the one 
might foe a heightening and seasoning to the other. 
When a stop is put to the progress of the story. In 
order to give the author room to show his talent 
for humour, or for moralizing, the readers (especi- 
ally those of the younger sort, for whom princi- 
pally such books are intended) will be impatient till 
they disentangle themselves of these digi-essidns, 
and fall in again with the story. This, I believe, 
will generally be the case, if the narrative be deeply 
interesting ; and deeply intei-esting- every narrative 
of this kind ought to be. One of the roles to be 
observed in the Aristotelean drama, is, that there 
be no scene in the piece superfluous. I wish the 
author of *' Clarissa*' had kept some such rule as 
this in his eye; that he had disposed all' the parts 
of his work in such a manner, as that the reader, 
though always impatient for the catastrophe, should 
never be tempted to pass over any part, but should 
ever find the story rising upon him, so as that his 
passion for novelty should be fnlly gratified lill 
along. For my own part, I was often chagrined at 
his tediousness, and frequently was obliged to .turn 
to the contents of the volume, to relieve m^ mvc^^ ^ 
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selves after the most perfect models, evea akhoigh 
it be morally impossible for them ever to attain the 
perfeotion of these models? Does not the cele* 
brated jadge of the sablime very strongly reoom* 
mend this mle, when he proposes for the imitadou 
of those who would attempt epic poetry and oratory, 
no less perfect patterns than Homer and Demosthe* 
nes ? Nay, (if we may, without profimaBon, nse 
this other illustration,) does not the Scripture en- 
join us to imitate the great Original of aU perfiec^ 
tion? This rule is founded in nature and reason. 
If the model be imperfect, the copies must of con«> 
sequence be more imperfect ; and so liable to error 
is the human mind, that we are as prone to imitate 
Che foults as the excellences of what is proposed for , 
an original to us. Now, shall this rule be allowed 
to every other science, and not to the most import- 
ant of all sciences — the science of life and man- 
ners ? I know the grand objection is, that, to give 
a man or woman a perfect character, is out of na- 
ture. A character absolutely perfect, does not, we 
aclinowledge, belong to man. 

But what height of excellence even a human 
soul may arrive at, we cannot asoertain, till we 
have left no experiment untried. One who had 
never teen the tricks of a wire-dancer, would be 
apt to ridicule as fabulous the first accounts he 
should hear of those astonishing feats, of which 
long application and unwearied industry make these 
performers capable. Who can tell what happy, 
what glorious eflfects might be produced, were an 
equal proportion of indnsti^ applied to the regula- 
tion of the passions, and the strengthening and im- 
provifli^ the tvasoDMble powers *. iiei niol xYmo^ ^}n!t 
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novelist be censured, if his hero or heroine be pos- 
sessed of a proportion of virtue superior to what we 
have discovered in our acquaintance with mankind; 
provided the natural genius inherent in the hero or 
iien>ihe, assisted by the improvements of the hap- 
piest educatiQD, be sufficient to render their virtnee 
at least. pix>bable. Nature, we must remember, had 
endowed. Clarissa with a genius of the most exalted 
kind, and a temperament of soul formed toxeceive 
the impressions of virtue. This genius, and this 
disposition, improved by the culture of a liberal and 
strictly virtuous education,'amid the simplicity of a 
country life, could not idil to produce an admi- 
rable character. Nor do I think this character (all 
circumstances considered) stretched beyond the li- 
mits of humanity. Clarissa's external conduct was, 
indeed, uublameable, (and I hope, for the honour 
of mankind, there are many to be found whose ex- 
ternal conduct is uublameable,) but she often ac- 
knowledges her heart was not so. She owns, she 
was conceited and puffed up in her happy days, and 
ndt entirely proof against the suggestions of chagrin 
and despondency in. her adversity. If then, her 
character be perfect, we must call it (as we before 
called it) humanly perfect. 

On the whole, I think Mr. Richardson is, with 
I'egard to the manners of his heroine, entirely un- 
worthy, of blame. 

You ask. What I think of Richardson's talents 
for the pathietic? In tliis respect, I think he has 
no equals iamong l)is own tribe of .writers, and not 
many superiors even among the most celebrated 
titigedians. I said before,, thathe seems to be ac- 
qaaioted with the particular emotions that arise in 
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the human heart on particular occasions. Several 
passages of liis Work I could point out in proof of 
this : I shall only at present give one instance, and 
that is, , Clarissa's delirious letter to Lovelace, 
which no person can read without sensible emotion. 
The starts of phreusy — of phrensy in snch a person, 
under such circumstances, are, I think, hit oflf in 
such a manner, as would not have been unworthy 
of Shakspeare himself. I shall transcribe a few 
lines from that letter, with which I cannot tell how 
much I was struck. '' But good, now, Lovelace, 
don*t set Mrs. Sinclair upon me again. I never did 
her any harm. She so aiOVights me when I see her. 
Ever since — H^hen was it? I cannot tell. You 
can, I suppose." This (JVhen was tV ^suggests a 
great deal to my imagination. It is one of those 
soul-harrowing expressions which are seldom to be 
met with but in Shakspeare, and which are infi- 
uttely preferable to all the laboured harangues and 
verbose descriptions of a Dryden. I must add, that 
the full beauty of that phrase cannot be taken in 
but by one who is well acquainted with this part of 
the story. The descriptions of the arrest, and of 
Clarissa's death, are very pathetic : and the au- 
thor shows, by his account of the infamous Sin- 
clair's fate, that he has no mean talent at describing 
scemes of horror. There is something dreadfully 
striking in the penknife scene, as it is called : but, 
as it is needless to be more particular, I cannot 
dismiss this criticism, without talking notice, that, 
however pathetic the account of the lady's misfop-. 
tunes may be, sorrow will not, I think, be the pre^, 
vailing passion in one who peruses it. If I m\&U\ft. 

b2 
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not, indignation at the infernal villany of the in: 
fian who is the author of these misfortunes, wi 
not a little contribute to steel the heart against tli 
softer impressioDS of sorrow ; at least, will rendc 
them less peDetrating. And yet, perhaps, either < 
these passions may be prevalent, according to tl 
constitution of the reader. 

Richardson, I think, merits commendation fc 
his carefoUy avoiding to hint the least auticipatic 
of the catastrophe in the first volumes. The readt 
is left as much in ithe dark, with respect to event 
as the interested persons themselves. Tliis nati 
rally resultii from the manner of writing which 01 
author has chosen, and is, no doubt, one of tl 
principal excellences of his manner, compared wit 
that of other novelists : but this matter is handle 
in the postscript to the work. 

I shall have done with my criticism on " Clarissa 
To point out faults is a disagreeable task ; I chooi 
rather to insist upon beauties. Richardson, up( 
the whole, is an original writer ; and desenes wc 
of his country, for giving it one of the most usef 
novels in the English language. 

After allowing this writer so large a share 
merit, perhaps it may be thought too trifling 1 
censure his style. It is, indeed, sometimes ve: 
expressive. To have raised it above the famili; 
had been faulty. He has often coined words, whicl 
in a literary correspondence, is allowable. He v; 
ries his style with great judgment, and adapts 
admirably to the different characters. If I were : 
find fault with it at all, I would only say, that, fro: 
an over-affectation of the familiar, he too oft( 
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uses the parenthesis ; and, as he seldom unites the 
latter part of the period with the former, by a 
recapitulating word or two, he lay^ his reader under 
the necessity, especially where the parenthesis is 
long, of reading the sentence once and again, before 
he can catch the meaning and intent of the whole. 
I thinlc the parenthesis ought to be used very 
sparingly ; and, when an author chooses to use it, 
he should condescend so far to the weakness of his 
reader's memory, as to unite the disjointed parts of 
the period by a few recapitulating words, as I ven- 
ture to call them, prefixed to the latter clause. 

I was surprised to find, at the end of such a work 
as the ** History of Clarissa," a set of verses so very 
paltry as those inscribed to the author of Clarissa." 
But, I believe, authors are on such occasions often 
at a loss, and find themselves obliged to prefer, not 
the quality of the complimentary verses, but the 
quality of the friendly rhymers themselves ; other- 
wise I should venture to pronounce Mr. Richardson 
an inadequate judge of poetical merit. Take the 
following four lines, and tell me ifyou have ever 
seen more pros^c doggerel : 



** With streaming «yes, too Ute, the mother l)lame* 
Her tame suhmiBsion to the tyrant, Jamjes : 
Ev'n he, the gloomy fkther, o'er the hearse 
Laments his rashness, and recalls his curse.** 
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D BOBEST ARBUTHNOT, ESQ.* 



AberdHD, Mtb October, 1T61. 
I AM lust now eniployeit iti reading the Gret volume 
of the " Nouvelle Eloise," The aulhor ceems to 
posBtsa great bnawledee of tlie human heart : his 
ri'flections. In Reneriil, are beaiiliful, original, nnil 
just; his sensibility exquiiite, and his etnqiieace 
wonderfally affecting. But, though I grant him 
tliiTEe escelleureii, I must be pardoned, when I cen- 
sure either his jndgroent or his virtue. If he meant 
10 proiuoie (he cause of vlriue, it was ceitaiiily a 
proof of an egregious failure in his judgmeut, that 
he made choice of a fable whose tendency seems 
directly contrary. Vanbnigh, and Congreve, end 
Rochester, ODly inflame I he in)a>;iimtion ; RousBcan 
' potioos the principles, and misleads the under- 
■landing : the former is a mooienlary evil,, the 
other is permanent. And as a harlot, ivhen she 
asmmes the garb, the featares, and the language of 
virtue, is much more dangeroas than when the 
^peaka her ont> words, and wears her proper dress ; 
ED I think the " Nourelle Eloise" a much more 
dangerous book than all the ribaldry printed in the 
reign of Charles the Second 

n toi fisheriei «nd nia> 
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III. TO ROBERT AREUTHNOT, ESQ.* 

Aberdeen, ^th March, 176?. 

I HAVE DOW read Fingal; but I am at a loss to 
know whether I shonld give yon my opinion of it or 
not. My humble tribute of praise (were I disposed 
to praise it) would be lost amidst that universal 
deluge of approbation poured upon it, both from the 
critics of London and of Scotland ; and were I in- 
clined to censure it, my suffrage would be as little 
regarded as the loitering javelin which palsied 
Priam threw against the heaven •tempered shield of 
Pyrrhus — telum mbelle tine ictu. The particular 
beauties of this wonderful work are irresistibly 
striking, and I flatter myself that I am as sensible of 
them as another. But to that part of its merit 
Which exalts it, considered as a whole, above the 
Iliad or iEneid, and its author above Homer or 
Virgil, I am insensible. Yet I understand, that of 
critics, not a few aver Ossian to have been a greater 
genius than either oi these poets. Yet a little 
while, and, I doubt not, the world will be of a dif- 
ferent opinion. Homer was as much admired about 
three months ago — I speak not of the present mo- 
ment, for Ossian just now is all in all — I say, Ho- 
mer was lately admired as much as be was three 
thousand years ago. Will the admiration of our 
Highland bard be as permanent ? And will it be as 
universal as learning itself ? 
Knowledge of the human heart is a science of 

• Thb letter was written at the period when « 0«i\«xv*% 
Poems'* first appeared. 
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tbe higliest digaiiy. . li la recommended, not odIj 
bf itA own importiuice, but rIso by this, that dodc 
but an exalted genius is capable of It. To delineate 
the objects of the material world requires a fine 
imagination, but to penetrate into tbe mCDUl 
aysiem, and to describe its different objects, with 
Edl their distinguishing (thuugh aomettmes uIedmI 
imperceptible) peculiarities, requires an imaghia* 
tion far more extensive and vigorous. It ia this 
^klud of iniagiuation which appears eo coDSplcnow 
in the ivories of Shakspeaic and Homer, and which, 
in my opinion, ruises them above all other poeu 
whatsoever ; 1 mean not only that talent by wbicl 
ihey cau adapt themaelvea to the heart of tbdi 
readers, and excite whatever affecilon they pleue 
in which the former plainly stands unrivalled; 
mean, alao, that wonderfully penetrating aod pin- 
tic faculty, which is capable of representing ever; 
apeciea of character, not, as our ordinary poets dn 
by a high sboalder, a wry moulb, or gigantic st$ 
lure, bnt by hitting off, with a delicate hand, tl* 
distinguishing feature, and'that in auch a manne 
LIS makes it easily known from all others whalsoevei 
however similar to a superficial eye. Hotspur aui 
Henry V. are heroes resembling one another, y« 
vei')' distinct in their characters^ FalstaS', and PU 
tol, and Bardolph, are buffoons, bnt each in hi 
own way ; Desdemona and Juliet are not the saniv 
Bottom, and Dogberry, and the grave-diggers, u 
different characters; and the same may be said o 
(he most similar of Homer's characters; each hii 
some mark that makes liim essentially differeii 
from tbe rest. Itut these great masters are nc 
iDore eminent in distluguiahiug, tbnu ia comptetin 
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their characters. I am little acquainted 'with a 
Cato, a Sempronias, a Tinsel, a sir Charles Easy^ 
&c. but I am perfectly acquainted with Achilles, 
Hector, Faistaff, Lear, Pistol, and Quickly ; I know, 
them more thoroughly than any other persons of 
my acquaintance. 

If this accurate delineation of character be al- 
lowed the highest species of poetry, (and this, I 
^ think, is generally allowed) may I not ask, whether 
Ossian is not extremely defective in the highest 
species of poetry ? It is said, indeed, that this poet 
liTed in an age when mankind, being in a state of 
almost total barbarism, were incapable of that di- 
versity of character which is found in countries 
improved by commerce and learning, and that, 
therefore, he had no materials for a diversity of 
character. But it is certain, that diversities of 
character are found among the rudest savages; 
and it is the poet's business, not to portray the 
diaracters as they really exist, (which is left to the 
historian) but to represent them such as they might 
have existed. But, to have done, Ossian seems 
really to have very little knowledge of the human 
heart ; his chief talent lies in describing Inanimate 
objects, and therefore he belongs, (according to mjr 
principles) not to the highest, but to an inferior 
order of poets. 
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BOBERT ABBUTHNOT, ESQ. 



AbeidEen, setlt DEHmter, i) 
• • • « • Pbav whM is like to be the fete o( 
" Orotesqniad ?" It ia natural for a l^llier I 
concerued about hia ofiVjiring, though it be . 
rlotts. I shall leave it to yoa to do with that |i 
ns you think proper. I tbiak you said that Pitt 
tramlaled the " Piguiica" of Addison. 

You will perhaps remember, that io March 
I wrote a letter to you, coutaluing some strict 
on the " Poems of Osaian,". then netrly public 
The remark which I made ou that occasion • 
that the poetry of that old tiard, howerer exqu 
in its kind, was. Dot the highest iti dignity, 
that, therefure, its author could have no title t 
ranked above Milton, or Homer, or Shakapf 
who hare all made a dialioguiahed figure in 
liighest specicH of poetry. This was a sulyecl 
which 1 ofteu had occaxioQ to expatiate in i 
versation, while the rage of extoUlng tlic High 
bard continued. It was then tliat 1 forme<l a 
sign of throwing together some thoughts, by wi 
essay, on the comparative dignity of the set 
kinds of poetry ; a sulqect which, so far as 1 kn 
haa never been treated in a philosophical mai 
by any critic, ancient or mo<lei'n. As 1 applied 
thoughts more seriously lo this inquiry, I found 
plan enlarge itself to a very considerable est 
I baTe, however, reduced it to something of fc 
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and find that it will naturally consist of three parts. 
The first part contains a philosophical inquiry into 
the nature of poetry in general, considered as an 
imitation of nature, by means of language. In the 
second part, I propose to consider the principles 
which determine the degrees of .our approbation in 
the imitative arts, particularly poetry. In the third 
part, I intend to consider the several kinds of 
poetry, with a view to these principles, and to de- 
termine their comparative excellence according to 
the degrees of approbation which they naturally 
command. The first part, which is finished, made 
a discourse of an hour and a half, which I read to 
a philosophical society, composed of some of our 
literati, who were very well pleased with it, and 
seemed to thinit that I had made several new ob- 
servations, and set some points of d-iticism in a new 
light. The discussion of the second and third parts 
I intend to attempt during the summer vacation. 

V. TO ROBERT ARBUTHNOT, ESQ. 

Aberdeen, 12th December, 1763. 

Since you left us, I have been reading Tasso's 
*' Jerusalem," in the translation lately published by 
Hoole. I was not a little anxious to peruse a poem 
which is so famous over ail Europe, and has so often 
been mentioned as a rival to the ** Iliad," "^Eneid,** 
and '' Paradise Lost." It is certainly a noble work ; 
and though it seems to me to be inferior to the 
three poems just mentioned, yet I cannot help think- 
ing it in the rank next to these. As for the other 
modem attempts at the "Epopee," the ** Henriade? 
of Voltire, the "JBpi^oniad" of WiMe, X>ft*'\A- 



diffiiaes BD Daiform, etrady, and vifptrons blaze: 
Milton 19 more majestic, Taaao more daziliiig. 
Dijden, it seems, was of opiuioo, that the " Jem- 
K^m Delivered" was the only poem of modm 
times that deterred the uame of epic : bat )t ii , 
certain Chat critidam was not this writer's tulunt; 
and I thiiik it is erident, from some passages of his 
works, that he either did Dot, or would not, uader- 
■tatid the "Paradise Lost," Tasso borrows hU plot 
and priacipal cbaraclers from Homer, but his man- 
ner resembles Virgil's. He is certainly machobliged 
to Virgil, and H:raples not to imitate nor to traus- 
late him on many occasions. In the pathetic he is 
Ht inferior both to Homer, to Virgil, and (o MUton, 
Hia characters, tboogh diBerent, are not atwayl 
distinct, and want those masterly and disliugui«biui( 
strokes whiclt (lie genius of Homer and Sbakspeare, 
and of them only, kuows how to delineate. Taasu. 
excels in desci-ibing pleasurable scenes, and iieems 
peculiarly fond of such as have a reference (o the 
passion of love ; yel, in characterizing this passion, 
he is tu inferior, not only to Millon, bnl also to 
Virgil, whose ybarfA book he has been at great pdna 
to Imitate. The translailou is smooth aud flowing, 
but in dignity and variety of numbers is often de- 
jfaoivej ind oAen laboui under a feebleuess and 
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pi-olixity of phrase, evidently proceeding either from 
want of slcill, or from want of leisure in the rer- 
sifter. 

VI. TO MR. GRAY> 

Mariidua College of Aberdeen, SOth August, 1765. 

If I thought it necessary to offer an apology for 
venturing to address you in this abrupt manner, I 
should be very much at a loss how to begin. I 
might plead my admiration of your genius, and my 
attachment to your character ; but who is he, that 
could not, with truth, urge the same excuse fpr 
intruding upon your retirement ? I might plead my 
earnest desire to b^ personally acquainted with a 
man whom I'have 90 long and so passionately ad- 
mired in his writings; but thousands, of greater 
consequence than I, are ambitious of the same 
honour. I, indeed, must either flatter myself that 
no apology is necessary, or otherwise I must despjur 
of obtaining what has long been the object of my 
most ardent wishes ; I must for ever forfeit all hopes 
of seeing you and conversing with you. 

It was yesterday I received the agreeable news of 
your being in Scotland, and of your intending to 
visit some parts of it. Will you permit us to hope, 
tliat we shall have an opportunity, at Aberdeen, of 
thanking you in person for the honour you have 
done to Britain, and to the poetic art, by your 

• In the autumn of 176s, Mr. Gray, the poet, went to 
Scotland, on a viiit to the late earl of Strathmore, at 
Glammis cattle ; and Dr. Seattle, who was an eathusUat^Q 
Mdmixtr of Gnjr, iMnt$ed to him the f61lQiiite%\RKX«« 



ineltioiable compoailioDe, ttnd of offerlog yon lU 
that we hate ibat ileiervea yoar accept Race, atnet' 
\j, beaita foil of eBteem, renpect, and affection 1 If 
jou cannot come so far northward, let me al leaat 
be Hcqnainteil with the place of yonr residence, uai 
permitted to wait on jrou. Forgive, sii-, this re- 
quest; forgive me if I urge it with camestness, for 
indeed it concerns me nearly ; and do me the jaatlcc 
to believe, that 1 am, with the moat siocere attacb- 
menl, and most respectful esteem, &c. &c. &c. 

P. S. Dr.Carly-ile of Musselburgh, and Dr. Wight 
of Glasgow, acquainted me of your tteiug \o Scot- 
land. It was from them 1 learned that my name waa 
not wholly unknown to you. 



The receipt of yonr very obliging letter onght to 
hare been sooner acknowledged. I should abhor 
myself, had my delay been owing to indolence: 
pos«e93ed aa I am with a moJst grateful sense of 
your faroura, with the higlieat regar-d for your 
frieodship, and the most zealoua attachment to 
your character : my delay was indeed owing to an- 

I hare been employed for aome time pas^iu 
writing a kiod of poetical epistle to Mr. Blacklock, 
\n return for a present which he was so kind as to 
make me of his worka, accompanied with a very 
bandaome copy of veraea; and I had intended to 

• TbeautbiiiordMLlfeafDi.Bcattl*, 
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• 

send ander the same cover my letter to yon, and 
my verses to Mr. Blacklock. The verses are indeed 
fiui^hed ; bat as there are some passages in them 
which seem to need correction, I must, for some 
time', let them lie by me ; for I hare found by ez- 
perience, that I am a mnch more impartial judge 
of sach of my works as I have almost qnite forgot- 
ten, than of snch as are fresh in my memory, llie 
epistle, when ready, will be sent to Dr. Gregory's 
care, and he will show it to you and to Mr. Arbuth- 
Qot as soon as it comes to hand. 

I hope you will pardon me, if I cannot return 

snch an answer to your letter as it deserves. I want 

words to express how much 1 value your friendship. 

Allow me to assure yon, that I am not one of the 

ungrateful, nor (if good intentions can confer any 

merit on a character) one of the undesening. The 

friendship of the good is the object of my highest 

ambition : if I cannot lay claim to it, I shaU at least 

approve myself not entirely unworthy of it. Let 

me be tried by my conduct ; and if I shall ever give 

a good man reason to be ashamed of owning me for 

his friend, then let my name be despised to the 

latest posterity. 

I intend, if possible, to publish this winter a new 
edition of all my original pieces of poetry. I wrote 
to Mr. Arbutbnot some time ago, to treat with a 
bookseller, but have received no answer, which dis- 
appoints me a good deal, as the season is fast ad- 
vancing, and as it will soon be too late to apply to 
another, in case the person to whom he promised 
to apply should decline my offer. Pray, will ^om 
advise me to insert the verses on C\i\XTcYi\>X Vci ^^ 
^UectioD f I do not think them the n«o«X ^^xV ^1 
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my worki, and therefore thoold be lorr; to Vue 
tbem alu^tber. Mj ic1i«me, at present, la to 
strihe oat the name itf CharcblU, and insert a Bc- 
titioin one. Botlo this I would wish lobe directed 
bf tDy friends. 

I am lorrjryoD did not lee Mr. Gmy on his R' 
taro t you wonld h»e been mach pleased with blm. 
Setting aside bit merit as a poet, nbich, iiowerer, 
in my opinion, is greater than any of his contem- 
porariea csn bout, iu this or in any oilier nation, 
I fonod him possessed of the most exact tasie, Ibe 
soandest Judgment, and the most extensire learn- 
ing. He is happy in a singular facility of expression. 
jKis conversation Rwanda in original obserratlODS, 
delivered with no appearance of senlen^ons for- 
mality, and seeming to arise spontaneonsly without 
siNdy or premeditatioii. I passed two very agree- 
able days with him at Olammis, and fonad bim as 
easy in his mnnners, and aa comma nicatlre and 
frank, as 1 could have wished. 



AbsTdHD, iSth Jsnuuy, 1166. 
I CANNOT express how agreeabiy I was flattered by 
tlie preaeot you were pleased to make me of yov 
works, and by the elegant verses which accom- 
panied it. The acquaintance of good men hia 
always appeared to me almost the only temporal 
d^ect worthy of my amliitioD ; and I can, with 
great lincerily, declare, that the eonsdousnesi of 
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g attained your friendship yields me much 
r pleasure than any complimeuts that can be 
,0 my poor merit. Your genius and character 
e long known and admired ; and although re- 
oess of place and diversity of employment had 
it extingnished my hopes of becoming per- 
ly acquainted with you, I still flattered myself, 
la some way or other, I should find an oppor* 
f of letting you know how highly I esteem and 
yon. This opportunity I have found at last, 
i is with the utmost pleasure that I avail my- 
if it. 

I receinog your valuable present, I resolved to 
apt an answer in verse ; but, by reason of many 
oidable interruptions from business, from bad 
Ji, and from studies of a most unpoetical na- 
it advanced more slowly than I could have 
ed. I found means, however, to bring it to a 
Insion two months ago, and sent it in a cover 
essed to Dr. Gregory. I heard, some days ago, 
it had come safely to hand, and that you was 
«d to give it a favourable reception. You will 
y perceive, by its miscellaneousness, that the 
xraition of it must have been interrupted with 
lent and long intervals ; yet I have attempted 
ive it a kind of unity, and I hope, upon the 
le, it is not more incoherent than a poetical 
Je may be allowed to be. There is, perhaps, 
5 asperity in it than yon can approve ; there is, 
ed, more than I will undertake to excuse ; but 
a one dips into certain subjects, it is perhaps 
nit to preserve that meekness of expression, 
tame acquiescence of sentiment, which, in the 
nary intenoane of maaltind, is, for i)^e m^iNi 



it a piece of contemptible affectatioo ii 
to assume, in his writings, a charact 
none of his own. If a man's sentiment 
ought to conceal them altogether; boi 
see no reason why he should be nibam 
However, as a very general prejudice prei 
the sincerity of poetical protestations, 
rest till I had assured you, in plain pros 
a rery high value upon yoar friendshi 
erer account it my honour to act such a 
merit the continuance of it. 

That you may long live an honour to 
try, a blessing to your family, and the 
your acquaintance, is my earnest prayer 

IX. TO SIR WILLIAM FORBBI 
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RoChingy and to whom you could make no just 
return. 

I suppose you have seen my letter to Dr. Black- 
lock. . I hope, in dae time, to be acqwunted with 
your sentiments concerning it. I know not whether 
I hare gained my point or not; but, in composing 
that letter, I was more studious of simplicity of 
diction than in any other of my pieces. 1 am not, 
indeea, in this respect, so very scrupulous as some 
critics of tfa€4e times. I see no harm in using au 
espreMive epithet, when, without the use of such 
an epithet, one cannot do justice to his idea. Eteu 
a compounded epithet, provided it be suitable to 
the genius of our language, and authenticated by 
some good writer, may often, in my opinion, pro- 
duce a good effect. My notion of simplicity discards 
every thing from style which is affected, super- 
flnoils, indefinite, or obscure; but admits every 
grace, which, without encumbering a sentiment, 
does really embellish and enforce it. I am no friend 
to those prettinesses of modem style, which one 
may call the pompous ear-rings and flounces of the 
Muses, which, with some writers, are so highly in 
vogue at present: they may, by their glare and 
fluttering, take off the eye from imperfections, but 
i am convinced they disguise and disflgure the 
charms of genuine beauty. 

I have of late been much engaged in metaphysics ; 
at least I have been labouring with all my might to 
overturn that visionary science. I am a member of 
a dub in this town, who style themselves the Phi- 
loflopfaical Society. We have meetings every fort- 
night, and deliver discourses in our turn. I hope 
you ^nrill not think the worse of this society^ whea 

▼01.. I, ' c 
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IteU yon, that to It the w^iU fa llllMted fa 
comparative View oi the FMsUiai of Mu^' 
*' An Inqniiy into Homn Natne, ika the flM 
of Ck>inmon Sense." Critldftm II the Md Uii 
I have^ hitherto (chiefly at least) ehoaea ttti 
tiate ; hnt an accidental question lately Mil 
me with a hint, whieh I made the tuigedt of 1 
hours' discourse at oar last meetllig. 1 M 
some time wished for an opportttnltjr of ptOA 
something relating to the hnslnesa cdP Iny o#i 
^1, fession, and I think I have now fonnd ta '4 

I: tunity ; for the doctrine of my last dfacoann 

to be of importanoe^ and I have already ia 
two-thirds of my {dan* My doetrtne It tUai 
as we l(now nothing of the eternal rdatin 
IJf' things, that to us i$ and must be inMk, wUl 

j!'; feel that we must beUeve; and tk^t to hi b 

hood, which we fed that vre nmst dlsbdlai 
-ii have shown that all genuine reasoning doet 

"j mately terminate In certain principles, whltii 

, ; impossible to disbdieve, and as imposslbte to pi 

that therefore the illtlttiate standai^ otttfA 
is common sense, or that insHnedve caknl 
into which all true reasoning does resotvo i 
that therefore what contradicts conuuon ocbm 
itself absurd, however subtle the atpillieiits i 
support it : for such is the aml>lgidty atid I 
ij fidency of language, that It Is easy to aigl 

either side of any question with acutenesa ami 
to confound one who Is not expert In thte i 
reasoning. My principles. In the main, ^ 
essentially different fronii Dr.Reid's ; but ^btf 
to offer a more oompendlou method of deitr 
Bceptidsm. I hitend to a\Mm, ^^\«««'<hw 
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part shown,) that all sophistical reasoning is marie- 
ed with certain characters which distinguish it 
from true investigation : and thus I flatter myself 
I shall be able to discover a method of detecting 
sophistry, even when one is not able to give* a lo- 
gical confntation of its arguments. I intend far* 
^er to inquire into the nature of that modification- 
of intellect which qualifies a man for being a scep- 
tic ; and I thinlc I am able to prove that it is not 
genius, but the want of it. However, it will be 
smnnier before I can finish my project. I own it !» 
not without indignation, that I see sceptics and 
their writings (which are the bane not only of sci- 
ence, hut also of i4rtue) so ranch in vogue in the 
present age. 

X. TO SIR WILLIAM FORBES. 

Aberdeen, 18th September, 1766. 

Yoo flatter me very agreeably, by wishing me to 
engage in a translation of Tasso's *' Jerusalem." 
If I bad all the other accomplishments necessary to 
fit me for such an undertalting, (which is by no 
means the case,) I have not as yet acquired a suf- 
fident knowledge of the Italian language, although 
I vnderstand it tolerably well. My proficiency 
would have been much more considerable, if my 
health had allowed me to study ; but I have been 
obliged to estrange myself from books for some 
months past. I intend to persist in my resolution 
of acquiring that language, for I am wonderfully 
deliglrted with the Italian poetry. It does not seem 
to abovnd mudi in those strokes of fanc^ tbaX t^\sa: 
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admira^on attd astonliihmeiit, in whEch I think Ih 
English Tei7 mach saperior; bat it poasesses a1 
Ihe mUder graces in an eminent degree ; in simpU 
cit;, harmouy, delicacf, and tenderness, it is alto 
gether withnat a rival. I cannot well account ta 
that neglect of the Italian literature, which, fa 
about a century pait, has been faehionable boioq 
as. I believe Mr. Addison may hai'e been instrn 
mental in introducing, or, at' least, in vindicatin 
il ; Uiongh I ani Inclined to think, that he tool 
npon trust, Trom Boilean, ibal censure which h 
put npoD the Italian poets, aud tvhich has bee 
current among the critics ever since the daya of tb 
" Spectator." 

A good tranilation of Tasso would be a ver? rt 
Inable accession to English literature ; but it wool 
tK a most difficult uiidertakintt, on account of tt 
geDins of our language, which, though in the higl 
est degree copious, exprcssire, and sonorous, 
not to be compared with the Italian in delicac; 
sweetness, and simplicity of composition ; ai 
IbesE are qualities so characteiiatical of Tasso, tb: 
a translator would do the highest Injostice to h 
aatbor, who should fail in transfusing them In 
his rersion. Besides, a work of such a nalnfc mn 
jwt only be laborious, but expenaire'; so that 
[irtideut person would not choose to engage In 
withont some hope, not only of being indemnifie 
but eren rewarded t and auch n hope it would I 
madness In me 'to entertain. Yet, to show that 
am not &*erse from the work, [for, luckily for po 
bardi, poetry ta sometimes its own reward, aud 
n any time amply rewarded, when it gratilies t 
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desire of a frieDd,) I design, as soon as I have lei- 
sure, and sufficient skill in the language, to try my 
hand at a short specimen. In the mean time, I 
flatter myself, you will not think the worse of me 
for not making a thousand protestations of my in- 
sufficiency, and as many acknowledgments of my 
gratitude for the honour you do me in supposing 
me capable of such a work. The truth is, I have 
80 much to say on this subject, that if I were only 
to begin, I should never have done. Your friend- 
ship, and your good opinion, which I shall ever ac- 
count it my honour to cultivate, I do indeed value 
more than I can express. 

- Your neglect of the modern philosophical seep- 
tics, who have too much engaged the attention of 
these tiroes, does equal honour to your understand- 
ing and to your heart. To suppose that every thing 
may be made matter of dispute, is an exceeding 
liaise principle, subversive of all time science, and 
)irejndicial to the happiness of mankind. To con- 
fute without convincing is a common case, and in- 
deed a very easy matter : in all conviction (at least 
In all moral and religious conviction) the heart is 
engaged, as well as the understanding; aud the 
understanding may be satisfied, or at least con- 
fonnded^r with a doctrine, from which the heart re- 
eoils with the strongest aversion. Hits is not the 
language of a logician ; but this, I hope, is the 
language of an honest man, who considers all sci- 
ence as frivolous, which does not make men wiser 
and better; and to puzzle with words, without 
producing conviction, (which is all that our meta- 
physical sceptics have been able tu do,) can never 
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promote either tbe wisdom or (lie rirtiie<rfBHffi- 
kind. It U alrauge that men shooM^o often. for- 
get, thnt " hsppioes) is oar being'i end and aim." 
Happiness U deairable for ill ohd sike : truth u 
dcsintble oalf aa a mean of producing hap{Hneu; 
fot who would uot prefer an agreeable delusion to k 
■Bdaarholy truth f What, then, is Ihe use of tlial 
philosophy, whicli alma to iDcnlcatc tmth at the 
e^ense of happiuess, by introducing, doabt aitd 
dUtielief in Ihe place of coufidence and hope I 
Surely the promorera of all such philosophy are d- 
iber the enemies of mankind, or the dupes of ih^ 
own most egregious folly. I mean not to make any 
concessions in faiour of metaphysical cruih : ge- 
nnlne truth and genuine happiness were never In- 
consistent : bat metaphysical truth (such as we find 
in our sceptical systems) is not genuine, for It U 
perpetually changing j and no wonder, since it de- 
pends not on tbe eommoD sense uf mankind, (which 
is always the same,) but varica, aocanling aa the 
talents and Incliualions of different authors are dif- 
ferent. The doctrines of metaphysical iceptidmn 
are dtbei- Irue or folse ; if false, we.have little to 
do witli them j if tree, they prove the fallacy of 
lhebnmaafocallies,and therefore prove Coo much; 
for it follows, as an undeniable consequence, that 
all human doctrines whatsoever (themselves not 
e^tepted) are fallacious, and eousequently, perui- 
(totis, liuiguficant, and vain. ' 
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XI. TO DR. BLACKLOCK.* 

Aberdeen, S2d September, 1766. 

I AM not a little flattered by your friendly and spi- 
rited vindication of the poem on Bu/o,f Among 
the invidious and malicious I have got a few ene- 
mies on account of that performance ; among the 
candid and generous, not one. This, joined to the 
approbation of my own conscience, is entirely, suf- 
ficient to make me easy on that head. I have not 
yet heard, whether my little work has been ap- 
proved or condemned in England. I have not even 
heard whether it has been published or not. How- 
ever, the days of romantic hope are now happily 
over with me, as well as the desire of public ap- 
plause ; a desire of which I never had any title to 
expect the gi'atificatiou, and which, though I had 
been able to gratify it, would not have contributed 
a single mite to my happiness. Yet I am thankful 
to Providence for having endued me with an incli- 
nation to poetry; for, though I have never been 
supremely blest in my own Muse, I have certainly 
been gratified, in the most exquisite degree, by the 
productions of others. 

Those pieces of mine, from which I have re- 
ceived the highest entertainment, are such as are 
altogether improper for publication ; being written 
in a sort of burlesque humour, for the amusement 

• In the following letter Dr. Seattle gives a hint of his 
design of writing the '< Minstrd." 

t Verses on the report of a monument to \M «t«cX»i \ti 
Wettmwster Abbey, to tb^ OMi^ary oC a late •.>itttfn., 
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of some particular friend, or for some select con 
pany. Of these I have a pretty large collection 
aud, though I should be ashamed to be public 
known as the author of many of them, I canm 
help entertaining a certain partiality towards then 
arising, perhaps, from this circumstance in the 
favour — that the pleasure they have yielded me hi 
been altogether sincere, unmixed with that chagri 
%vhich never fails to attend an unfortunate publ 
cation. 

Not long ago I began a poem in the style ao 
stanza of Spenser, in which I propose to give fa 
.scope to my inclination, and be either droll or pi 
thetic, descriptive or sentimental, tender or satir 
cal, as the humour strikes me ; for, if I mistal 
not, the manner which I have adopted admit 
equally of all these kinds of composition. I hat 
written one hundred and fifty lines, and am sui 
prised to find the structure of that complicate 
stanza so little troublesome. I was always fond c 
It, for I think it the most harmonious that eve 
was contrived. It admits of more variety of pause 
than either the couplet of the alternate rhyme 
and it concludes with a pomp and majesty of sound 
which, to my car, is wonderfully delightful. I 
seems also very well adapted to the genius of ou 
language, which, from its irregularity of iuflexioi 
and number of monosyllables, abounds in diversi 
fied terminations, and consequently renders ou 
poetry susceptible of an endless variety of legiti 
mate rhymes. But I am so far from intending thi 
performance for the press, that 1 am morally cer 
tain it never will be finished. I shall add a stanzi 
nofF and tben, when . I am at leU\ite, ^kxi^ v<Yv^\i ^ 
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have no humour for any other amusement ; but I 
am resolved to write no more poetry witli a view to 
publication, till I see some dawnings of a poetical 
taste among the generality of readers, of which, 
however, there is not at present any thing like an 
appearance. 

My employifient, and indeed my inclination, 
leads me rather to prose composition ; and in this 
way I have much to do. The doctrines commonly 
comprehended under the name of moral philosophy 
are at present overrun with metaphysics ; a luxu- 
riant and tenacious weed, which seldom fails to 
choke and extirpate the wholesome plants, which 
it was perhaps intended to support and shelter. To 
this literary weed I h^ve an insuperable aversion^^ 
which becomes stronger and stronger, in propor- 
tion as i grow more and more acquainted with its 
nature, and qualities, and fruits. It is very agree- 
able to the paradoxical and licentious spirit of the 
age ; but I am thoroughly convinced, that it is fatal 
to true science, an epemy to the fine arts, destruc- 
tive of genuine sentiment, and prejudicial to the 
virtue aud happiness of mankind. There is a little 
Ode of yours on the refinements of metaphysical 
philosophy, which I often read with peculiar satis- 
faction, and with high approbatioq of your spirit 
and sentiments : 

You, who would be truly wise. 
To Nature's light unveil your eyes. 

Her gentle call obey : 
She leads by no false wandering glare. 
No voice ambiguous strikes your ear. 

To Ud you vainly s^ay. 

c2 



Fs\r virtue ihinw W ^ dtapl^d. 

Nor itkt tha tardy ■choolTniui'i ild. 

To tod) iu That ti right. 

PleuuH uid p»Jn ihe Ht> in ulcw. 
And whioh to ihun, tod vhlcli punt 

InilruH. Her pii^'i heart. 
Then, leller'd Pride 1 ••J, what Ihy 



jlherdeeii, IGth NDTemlM 
Of all tl)e chagrins with which my presei 
Mate of bealth is alteaded, none afflicts i 
than mj Inability to peiform the duties o: 
ship. "HieoCfer which you were generooslj 
to malte me of your correspoudeoce, flai 
extremely ; bot, alas '. I have not as yet t 
to avail myself of it. While the good weal 
tinned, I etrollod about (he country, ai 
many streauons atlempls to ruu away f) 
o^ODS giddinesii bot the more I Rtrogf 
more closely it seemed to stick by me. 
fortnight ago the hurry of my winter bail 
gan; and, at the same time, my malady 
irith more violence ^an ever, rendering mi 
Incapableofreading, writing, and thinking. 
I am DOW a little better, to as to be able t 

• Second kd of Ibe eacl of SUimniDck, vfa< 
lit«dfd on TowB-hill in Au(uit 11*6, uid taoU 
Mdof EdSU. 
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page^ and write a sentence or two, without stop- 
ping; which, I assure yon, is a very great matter. 
My hopes aud my spirits begin toverive once more. 
I flatter myself I shall soon get ridt>f this infirmity; 
nay, that I shall ere long be in the way of beco- 
ming a great man. For hare I not headachs, like 
Pope? vertigOy like Swift? gray hairs, like Ho« 
mer? Do I not wear large shoes, (for fear of 
corns,) like Virgil? and sometimes complain of 
sore eyes, (though not of lippiiude,) like Horace ? 
Am I not at this present writing invested with a 
garment not less ragged than that of Socrates? 
Like Joseph the patriarch, .1 am a mighty dreamer 
of dreams ; like Nimrod the hunter, I am an emi- 
nent builder of castles (in the m\) I procrasti- 
nate, jike Julius Csesar ; aud very lately, in imita- 
tioii of Don Quixote, I rode a horse, lean, old, and 
hay, like Rozinante. Sometimes, like Cicero, I 
write bad verses ; and sometimes bad prose, like 
Virgil. This last instance I have on the authority 
(tf Seneca. I am of small stature, like Alexander 
the Great ; I am somewhat inclinable to fatness, 
like Dr. Arbuthnot and Aristotle; and I drink 
brandy and water, like Mr. Boyd. I might compare 
myself, in relation to many other infirmities, to 
many other great men; but if fortune is not in- 
fluenced in my favour by the particulars already 
-eoumerated, I shall despair of ever recommending 
myself to her good graces. I once liad some thought 
of soliciting her patifonage on the score of my re- 
sembling great men iu their good qualities ; but I 
had so little to say on that subject, thsit I couV^ tkol. 
/br my life faniUb matter for one weU-touxAft^ V^^ 
rU^j aad, you know, a short iil-lutu^^ *^«J^\», 
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,1'ery tmproper to be nsed iu bd tddresi to a taatit 

Do not yon Ihiok there is a sort of RDlipaChj be- 
tiveen philosophical aod poetical genius? I qnes- 
*l!oD wlietber aaj one pergon wu ever emineDt for 
both. Lacrttini lap aside the poet when be u< 
Eumei the philosopher, aod tiie philosopher when 
he assnmes the poet. In the one character be t> 
liuly excellent, in the other he it absolately non. 
senslcal. Hobbes nas a tolerable metaphysician, 
but bis poetry is Ihe worst that erer was. Pope's 
" Essay on Man'' is the fiuest philosophlcnl poetn 
Iq the world ; tmt >t seems to me to do more ho- 
noor to the Imagination than to the understandiag 
of its aathor: I mean, its sentiments are noble and 
aflbeling, its Im^es and allasions apposite, beuti- 
fol, and'uew ; its nit tranlcendently excellent ; bat 
the Brieiitl6c part of it is very eiceptionable. What- 
ever Pope borrows from Leibnitz, libe tuost other 
luetaphyijica] theories, is frivolous and nnsatisfy- 
iug ; what Pope gives us of his own, is energetic. 
Irresistible, and divine. The incompatibility of phi- 
losophical and poetical genhis is, I Ihiuk, no nn- 
acraont^ble thing. Poetry exhibits the general qoa- 
lities of a species; philosojihjr the particular quali- 
ties of iDdlvidnals. T/iii forms its conclusions from 
H paiufBl and miiiule examiHation of single in. 
atancGSj Mar decides itisianlai^eously, either rrom 
hs own Instinctive sagacity, or from a singular and 
tinacconntable penetration, which at one glance 
stes all the instances which the philosopher mn>l 
tcisarely and progressively scmtiniie, one by one. 
This peisnades yon gradually, and l^ detail ; the 
other oretpoyim jou in tc iniUnt b^ a. uagic ef- 
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fort. Obserre the effect of argumeDtation In poetry ; 
we have too many instances of it in Milton: it 
transforms the noblest thoughts into drawling in- 
ferences^ and the most beautiful language into 
prose : it checks the tide of passion, by giving the 
mind a different employment in the comparison of 
ideas. A little philosophical acquaintance with the 
most beautiful parts of nature, both in the material 
and immaterial system, is of use to a poet, and 
gives grace and solidity to poetry ; as may be seen 
in the " Georgics," the ** Seasons," and the 
*' Pleasures of Imagination :" but this acquiunt- 
ance, if it is any thing more than superficial, will 
flo a poet rather harm than good; and will give 
his mind that turn for minute obsfervatiou, which 
enfeebles the fancy by restraining it, and counter- 
acts the native energy of judgment, by rendering it 
fearful and suspicious. 

XIII. TO SIR WILLIAM FORBES. 

Aberdeen, 8th January, 17($7. 

T THANK you for your excellent description of Mrs. 
Montague ; * I have heard much of that lady, and 
I admire her as an honour to her sex and to human 
nature. I am very happy to hear, that, from the 
favourable representations of my friends, she has 
done me the honour to think of me with approba- 
tion. I cannot flatter myself with the hope of ever 

* This alludes to a letter which sir William Forbes had 
writtoi to him, giving an account of a yisit which Mrs. Mon- 
tague, in the autumn of 1766, had paid to the late Dt . Gk« 
pay in Edintuxgh* 
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haviug it in my power lo let her know huw much I 
esteem her ; but I shall rejoice in the remeiobrwice 
of bitviagbeeii, la some little degree, esteemed by- 



.The fa 



:e favoarable reception you gare to my little 
poem* demands my acknowledgmenta. I idmed 
at simplicity in the expression, and something Ube 
nncomntooness in the thought ; and 1 own I un 
not ill plemed with it upon the whole, though I 
am sensible it does not answer the purpoae fbi: 
which I made it. I wrote it at the desire of ■ 
young lady of this country, who has a laste botb 
for poetry and mnsic, and wanted me to make 
words for a Scots lone called " Pentland tliUs," of 
which she is very food. The verses correspond 
well enough with the measure and sul^ect of tlm 
(nne, but are esiremely oosuitable for the purpose 
of a song. 

My broken health, and a hurry of other business, 
has for a long lime interrupted my Italian studies, 
to my very great regret. Uuvveper, within the last 
fortnight, I have read lii'e or six of Metastasio's 
operas with much pleasure. We are apt lo despise 
the Italian opera, and, perhaps, not altogether 
withoat reason ; but I find the operas of Metaetaald 
very far superior to what I expected. There Is a 
sameness in the fables and character of this auttior; 
and yet he seems to me to have more of character 
in hi* drama tlian any other poet of this or the last 
age. A reader is generally interested In his piecM 
from beginuing to end j for they are full of Ind- 
dent, and the incIdeDta are irflen surprising and an- 

■ "Ihs Htrtoil." 
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expected. He has a happy talent at heightening 
distress ; and very seldom falls into that unmean- 
ing rant and declamation which abounds so much 
on the French stage. In a word, I should not 
scruple to compare the modern Italian opera, as it 
mppears in Metastasio/ to the ancient Greek tra- 
l^edy. The rigid observation of the unities of place 
and time introduces many improprieties into the 
Greek drama, which are happily avoided by the less 
methodical genius of the Italian. I cannot, indeed, 
compare the little Italian songs, which are often 
very impertinent as well as very silly, to the odes 
of the ancient tragedians : but a poet must always 
sacrifice something to the genius of his age. I dare 
say Metastasio despises those little morceaua of 
sing-song ; and it is evident, from some of his per- 
formances in that way, that he is qualified to excel 
in the more solemn lyric style, if it were suitable to 
the taste of his countrymen. Some of his little 
songs are very pretty, and exhibit agreeable pictures 
of nature, with a brevity of description, and sweet- 
ness of style, that is hardly to be found in any other 
jnodem odes. I beg leave to mention, as. instances, 
the songs in the 7th and I5th scenes of the second, 
and the Ist of the third act of *' Artaserse.'* By 
the bye, the songs in this opera, as it is now 
adapted to the English stage, seem to be very ill 
translated. 

You will readily believe, that I rejoice to hear of 
Dr. Gregory's success. I earnestly vnsh, for the 
honour of human nature, and for the good of so- 
ciety, that he may still be more and more success- 
ful. The reception his talents and his virtues have 
met with, gives me a bettqr opimon ot tYi^ v^CBft'oX 



There is a famous stanza in the 4 
Tasso's ** Oierusalemme,** which has 
quoted as an instance of the harmony o 
language : 

Ghiama gU abitator de Tombre eterne 
II nuieo suon de la tartarea troznba ; 
Treman le spaciose atre caverne, 
E I'aer deco a quel rumor rimbomba : 
Ne ttrldendo cosi da le supeme 
Regioni del cielo il folgor piomba, 
Ne Bi BCOMa giamai trema la terra, 
Quando i vapori in sen gravida serva. 

I attempted^ the other day, in a soliti 
tufn this passage into English ; and p 
following lines, which are as ohstrepe: 
as the original, but, I am afraid, not so 
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I have not Hoole at hand just now ; Fairfax runs 
thus: 

The dreary trumpet blew a dreadful blast. 
And rumbled through the lands and kingdoms under ; 

Through vastness wide itroar'd, and hollows vast. 
And fill'd the deep with horror, fear, and wonder* 

Not half so dreadful noise the tempest cast. 
That fall firom skies with storms of hail and thunder s 

Not half so loud the whistling winds do sing. 

Broke firom the earthen prisons of their king* 

This is sonorous, but tautological, and not quite 
true to the original : Fairfax makes no mention- of 
the earthqualie, and mtroduces, in the place of it, 
what is really a bathos. Wind was never so loud 
as thunder. 



XIY. TO ROBERT ARBUTHNOT, ESQ. 

Aberdeen, Hd March, 17G7> 

i HAVE led a very retired life this winter ;, the con- 
dition of my health having prevented my going into 
company. By dint of regularity and attention, I 
flatter myself I have now established my health on 
a tolerable footing ; for I have been better during 
the two last months than for a year before. 

My leisure hours, of which I have but few at 
this season, have been employed in reading Metas*' 
tasiOy an author whom I now understand pretty, 
well, and of whom I am very fond. I have also 
finished my essay on — ^I Isnow not well how to call 
it ; for its present title-page, " An Essay on Rea- 
son and Common Sense," must be altered. 

Some persons^ who wish well to meau^Xoxn^ 
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priBciidn, have expretsed Ujeir wlshw. In f 
sLrong terms, to see this eBsay Id print. Tbejr 
I have set the sceptics in a newpoint of riet 
treating them withont any k'md of reeem oi 
feKDce ; and that it might be of nia to thoae 
may lie in danger from their doctrines, to con 
them in the same light. However, I am far 
bdog coQviDced that it would be proper to pH 
such a treatise I for the principles are quite 
iashionable; and there [b a keenness of ezpm 
In some passages, which could please only a 
namely, those who are thoroughly convineed o 
truth and importance of religion. 1 shall b 
rected entirely by yon and Dr. Gregory, am 
. other friends at Edinburgh. At any rate, I d 
repent toy having written it; it has rivetlei 
conviction of the iasiguificaoce of metaphyiic) 
■ceplicism ; and I hope it will be of soaie n 
the young people under my care ; for whose 
dpies (at leaat as far a« they depend upon i 
bold myself accountable to my o^ 
the pnblic. 



Abtnlnn, lOth Ktj, I 
Mr perfnrmance m Spetuei's stADza baa no 
nnced a single line these many months, 
called the " Minstrel." llie subject was angt 
bf a dissertation on the old minstrels, whi 
prefixed to a collection of ballads lately pnbi 
by Dodsley, in three volomes. 1 proposed ti 
U Acconiit of tbe btith, edncaiun, and advet 
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of oDe of those bards ; in which I shall have full 
scope for description, sentiment, satire, and even a 
certain species of humour and of pathos, which, in 
the opinion of my great master, are by no means 
inconsistent, as is evident from his works. My 
hero is to be bom in the south of Scotland ; which 
you know was the native lan4 of the English min- 
strels— I mean of those minstrels who travelled into 
England, and supported themselves there by singing 
their ballads to the harp. His father is a shepherd. 
The BOD will have a natural taste for music and the 
beanties of nature; which, however, languishes for 
want of cultuiie, till in due time he meets with a her* 
mit, who gives him some instruction ; but endeavours 
to check his genius for poetry and adventures, by 
representing the happiness of obscurity and solitude, 
and the bad reception which poetry has met with 
in almost every age. The poor sw^n acquiesces in 
this advice, and resolves to follow his father's em- 
ployment ; when, on a sudden, the country is in* 
Taded by the Danes, or English borderers, ( I know 
not which,) and he is stripped of all his little fortune, 
and obUged by necessity to commence minstreL 
This is all that I have as yet concerted of the plan. 
I have written 150 lines, but my hero is not yet 
bom, though now in a fair way of being so, for his 
parents are described and married. I know not 
whether I shall ever proceed any farther : howeveri 
I am not dissatis^ed with what I have writtei. 
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XVr. TO the rev. JAMES WILLIAMSON ^"W 

Aberdeen, g«d October, uSn 

I HAVE beeu studying Rousseau's miscellanies 
late. His '< Epistle to D'Aletnbert," on theatiio^ 
exhibitions, I thiulc excellent, and perfectly de* 
cisive. His discourse*, on the effects of the sciences 
Is spirited to a high degree, and contains much mat* 
ter of melancholy meditation. I am not so much 
of his mind in regard to the origin of inequality 
among mankind, though T thinly the piece on this 
subject h^s beeu much misunderstood by critics, 
and misrepresented by wits. Even by his own con- 
fession, it is rather ^jeu d*esprit than a philosophi- 
cal inquiry; for he owns, that the natural state, 
such as he represents it, did probably never talte 
place, and probably never will ; and if it bad talten 
place, he seems to thinic it impossible that man* 
kind should ever have emerged from it without 
some very extraordinary alteration in the course of 
nature. Farther, he says, that this natural state is 
not the most advantageous for man \^ for that the 
most delightful seutimejits of the human mind 
could not exert themselves till man had relin* 
quislied his biiital and solitary nature, and become 
a domestic animal. At this period, and previous to 
tlie establishment of property, he places the age 
most f%yourable to human happiness $ Which is just 

• Mr. Williamsoa had been his pupil. This gentleman 

afterwards became a fellow of Hertford Colle^^ Ozfiad* 

and distinguished himself by his skill in matbematiet. Tte 

following letter is curious, as it give^us tlie sentiment! ftf 

/^r, Be»ttie, relative to.Bome of Rousseau's works^ 
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what the poets have done before him, in their de 

scription of the golden age ; so that his system it 

Dot that preposterous thing it has been represented. 

Yet he says many things in this treatise to which I 

cannot agree. His solitary and savage man is too 

mnch of a bmte ; and many of his observations are 

founded on facts not well ascertained, and very am- 

biguons in their meaning. There is a little treatise 

of his, which he calls a letter to Mr. Voltaire, 

which I read with much pleasure, as I found it to 

be a transcript of my own sentiments in regard to 

Pope's maxim, <' Whatever is, is right." 

XVII. TO SIR WILLIAM FORBES. 

Aberdeen, 17th January, 1768. 

1 HAVE been intending, for these several weeks, to 
write to you, though it were only to assure yon of 
the continuance of my esteem and attachment. 
rhif place, you know, furnishes little amusement, 
Uher political or literary; and at this season it is 
tber more barren than usual. 
I have, for a time, laid aside my favourite stu. 
8, that I might have leisure to prosecute a philo- 
hical inquiry, less amusing, indeed, than poetry 
criticism, but not less important. The extra- 
lary success of the sceptical philosophy has 
611ed me with regret. I wish I could undeceive 
ind in regard to this matter. Perhaps this 
8 vain; but it can do no harm to make the 
The point I am now labouring to prove, is 
iversaiity and- immutability, of moral sen ti- 
•a point which has been brought into dis- 
ah by the friends and by the enemies oC 
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virtue. In an age less licentious In its pnncipjes 
it would not, perhaps, be necessary to insist w^ncf^ 
on this point. At present it is very uecessar^^ 
Philosophers have ascribed all religion to hawat^ 
policy. Nobody knows how soon they may ascribe 
all moralHy to the same origin ; and then the fbini^*, 
dttloof of hnman society, as well as of human bap- 
phioss, will be effectually undermined. To accom- 
plish this end, Hobbes, Hume, Mandeville, and ^ 
eren Locke, have laboured ; ,and, I am sorry to say, 
from my knowledge of mankind, that their labour 
has not been altogether in vain. >lot that the 
works of these philosophers are generally read, or 
even understood by the few who read them. It is 
not the mode, now-a-days, for a man to think for 
himself; but they greedily adopt the conclusions, 
without any concern about the arguments or prio- 
dples whence they proceed ; and they justify their 
own credulity by' general declamations upon the 
transcendent merit of their faTX)urite authors, and 
the universal deference that is paid to their genius 
and learning. If I can prove those authors guilty 
of gross misrepresentations of matters of fact, un- 
aequafaited with the human heart, igporant even of 
their ow|i principles, the dupes of verbal amblgnl* 
ties, and the votaries of frivolous though danger- 
ous philosophy, I shall do some little service to the 
(mine of truth $ land all this I will undertake to 
prov€ In many instances of high Importance. 

Yon have no doubt fteen Dr. Blacklock's new 
book.* I was very mudi surprised to see my name> 

* *' Paradetit, or Contolatlons deduced ftom Natural 
aid R«v«iled Religion.** 
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prefixed to Uie dedication^ as he never had given me 
the least intimation of each a design. His friend- 
Fhip does me great honour. I should be sorry, if, 
iu this instance, it has got the better of his pra* 
dence^ and, I have some reason to fear, that my 
Rime will be no recommendation to the worlcy at 
least in this phice> where, however, the book is 
very well spc^en of by some who have read it. I 
should like to know how it takes at Ediuborgh. 

XVIII. TO ROBERT ARBtTtklNOT, ESQ. 

Aberdeen, SAth Februafy, 1768. 

I INTENDED loug ago to Write to you; but several 
pieces of business^ some of them unexpected, have, 
from time to time, prevented me. The writing out 
a copy of Mr. Gray's poems for the press has em- 
ployed me the last fortnight. They are to be 
printed at Glasgow, by Foulis, with the author's 
own permission, which I solicited and obtained: 
and he sent me four folio pages of notes and addi- 
tions to be inserted In the new edition. The notes 
are chiefly illustrations of the two Pindaric odes, 
more copious, indeed, than I should have thought 
necessary: but, I understand, he is not a little 
chagrined at the complaints #vhich have been made 
of their obscurity; and he telU me, that he wrote 
these notes out of spite. ** The Loug Story " is 
left out in this edition, at which I am not well 
pleased; for, though it has neither head nor tail, 
beginning nor end, it abounds in humorous de- 
scription, and the versification is exquisitely fine. 
Tliree new poems (never before printed) are in- 
serted $ two of wfaidi are imitatiotts from the Nor- 
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wegian, and one is an imitation from tl 
He versified them, he says, " because tl 
wild spirit in them, which struck him/' 
the first of the Norwegian pieces he has U 
hint of the webf in the ode on the Welsl 
bnt the imitation far exceeds the origins 
original, in his version, begins in this manu 

Now the storm begins to lower; 

Haste« the loom of hell prepare : 
Iron sleet oi arrowy shower 

Hurtles in the darken'd air. 
See the gristly texture grow ; 

Tis of human entrails made ; 
And the weights that play below. 

Each a gasping warrior's head. 
Shafts, for shuttles, dipp'd in gore. 

Shoot the trembling chords along ; 
Sword, that once a monarch bore. 

Keep the tissue close and strong. 

The second Norwegian piece, is a dialO; 
tween Odin and a prophetess in her grave, 
by incantation, he makes to speak. Ont 
most remarkable passages in it, is the folloi 
scdption of a dog, which far exceeds every i 
the kind I have seen : 



Him the dog of darkness q>ied. 
His shaggy throat he open'd wide. 
While frcun his jaws, with carnage dll'd. 
Foam and human gore distiUM. 
Hoarse he bays with hideous din. 
Eyes that glow, and fangs that grin ; 
And long pursues, with fruitless yell, 
The CEither of the powerful spell. 



I 
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E « I give yon these passages, partly to satisfy, and 
partly to raise, your curiosity. I expect the book 
will be ont in a few weeks, if Foulis be diligent^ 
A which it is his interest to be, as there is another 

lie ^ edition of the same jnst now printing by Dodsley. 
I gave him notice of this, by Mr. Gray's desire, two 
months ago ; but it did not in the least abate his 
zeal for the undertaking. 

XIX. TO DE. BLACKLOCK. 

Aberdeen, Igt July, J 708. 

t HAVE at last found an opportunity of sending you 
the Scottish poems which I mentioned in a former 
letter.* The dialect is so licentious, (I mean it is 
so different from that of the south country, which 
is acknowledged the standard of broad Scotch,) 
that I am afraid you will be at a loss to understand 
it in many places. However, if you can overlook 
this inconvenience, together with the tediousness 
of some passages, and the absurdity of others^ I 
doubt not but you will receive some amusement 
from the perusal. The author excels most in de- 
scribing the soCtary scenes of a mountainous coon- 
try, and the manners and conversation of the lowest 
sort of our people. Whenever he attempts to step 
out of this sphere, he becomes absurd. This sphere 
is, indeeed, the only one of which he has had any 
experience. He has been for these forty years, a 
schoolmaster in one of the most sequestered pa- 
rishes in the Highlands of Scotland, where he had 






# The •* Fortunate Shepherdess/' and other i^oems, bt 
AltKinder Row of Lochlee. 
vou /. n 



to come to thU town, on soi 

a good-humoored, social, 1 

without clownishness, an 

lance. He put into my h 

manuscripts in verse, cliicl 

I believe sir Richard Blac 

wore voluminous author. 

lished seemed to me the bi 

tion : indeed, many of the < 

a reading. He told me 1 

single line with a view to 

amuse a solitary hour. S 

country set on foot a subsc 

poems; in consequence of M 

and he wiU clear by the pc 

pounds, a sum far exceediu 

pectatious; for, I believe 
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erer, I fear I have exhausted my whole stock of 
Scottish words in these few lines; for I endea- 
Toared to make the style as broad as possible, that 
it might be the better adapted to the taste of tiiose 
wbose cariosity I Mdshed to raise. Yon vnH ob- 
serve, that Mr. Ross is peculiarly unfortunate in his 
choice of proper names. One of his heroes is 
called by a woman's name, Rosalind. The Inju- 
riofus mountaineers he called Sevithns, with a 
y^ew, no doubt, to express their cruelty ; but the 
lirinter, not understanding Latin, has changed it 
into SevUiofu, The whole is incorrectly printed. 

The following epigram has some merit. It is 
nUd to have been written by Voltaire ; but this I 
dool>t. I hare subjoined a translation, of which I 
only wrote the first five lines. The three last are 
lij Mr. Charles Boyd, lord Errollf s brother : 

EpitapKe sur le roi de Prusse, 

Ce mortel prolkna tous les talent divers, 
11 du^ins les humains qui ftirent sea victimes, 
BartMre en action, et philosophe en vers, - 
n duunta lei Yertut, et oommit tous les erimes* 
Hai dtt Diea d' Amour, dier au Dieu de Combats, 
U bagna dans )e sang TEurope et la patrie, 
Cent miUe hommes par lui ref urent le trepas, 
Et pas un n'en re^ut la rie. 

Ha every human talent nSsemployd, 
And men at onee delighted and destroy'dt 
Bavaga in aetton, but a sage in rhyme, 
Eaah virtue sung, and practised every erime; 
The leom of Venus, but of Mars the pride, 

He HD'd bi§ couotry and the world with stdte* 
Tbatuud$ibrhim in honour's bed have d!k«&» 
^ir/ .01MB Air own jwt one ^er sprang to Ul%. 



of the French critics wiui .«.b^ 
hear, it ii accounted by theni the gresi 
that ever hamaa wit prodoced. In any age 
For my part, I judge of it without priqj«d 
for or against it, and at I woold jndge i 
** Giemsalemme/' or any otlier work, in i 
I have no national concern. 

Among tlie lyeauties of this worit I woi 
its styhs, which, though raised above prof 
as the genius of the language will pen 
elq^ant and simple, though ioniedmes, 
customed *to Eoglish poetry, it may hf 
pearance of bebg too prosaic. On pH 
F'iUaU ne regnait plu^-^ffenri s^aU p 
g f w m d wantag&^^ett tm UMge tmH 
pmmi nou*-—De Parii^ d Pkuiamt Uj 
p art e a nd many others, have nothh 
from the flattest prdse hot 



i_* *^i 
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nious than one could expect, who has not a greater 
niceness of ear in regard to the French numbers 
than I can pretend to have. I know not whence it 
happens, that I, who am very sensible of the Greek, 
Latin, and Italian harmony, can nerer bring myself 
to relish that of the French, although I understand 
the French language as well as any of the others^ 
Is it true, as Rousseau asserts, that this language^ 
on account of the incessant monotony of the pro- 
minciation, is incapable of harmony ? I should like 
to have your sentiments on this subject. 

The thoughts or reflections in this poem are not 
too much crowded, nor affectedly introduced ; they 
are, in general, proper and nervous, frequently un- 
common. The author evidently appears to be a man 
of wit, yet be does not seem to take any pains to 
appear so. The fable is distinct, perspicuous, and 
intelligible; the character of Henry historically 
just ; and the description of particular objects ap^ 
posite, and sometimes picturesque. 

Bat bis descriptions are often of too general a 
nature, and want that minuteness which is necessary 
to interest a reader. They are rather historical 
than poetical descriptions. This is no verbal di- 
stinction ; there is real ground for it. An historian 
may describe from hearsay ; a poet must describe 
from seeing and experience ; and this he is enabled 
to do by making use of the eye of imagination* 
What makes a description natural? It is such' a 
selection of particular qualities as we think that we 
outlives would have made, if we had been specta- 
tors of the object. What makes a desciiption pic- 
turesque? It is a selection, not of every circum- 
stance or 9nalit7> but o( those w\i\cYi mo^X ^^^x*^ 
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fullf Utntct the notice, Kod iDSnence tbe aflkcdoin 
and imagiDBtlcRi of the ipeciator. In a word, ■ 
poet must, ehher la Tiaioo or realitf, be a Bpeetaur 
of the objects lie undertaken to dencribe : an hli- 
toiian (being confined lo irnth) b generally np- 
poKd to describe from hearsay ; or, if he describe 
,triiat he has seen, he la aot at liberty to inMrt one 
drcumatance, and omit another ; ma^ify thii, and 
diminish thai i bring one fomard, and throw tbe 
other into the backgroand: he tnnic §;ive a detail 
of all the circumstancea, as far as he knonE then, 
olherwi^e he ia not a faithfal historian. Now, I 
think, through the wliole of this poem, Volc^ 
shows himself more of an historian than a poet ; we 
nndentand well enough what he says, bnt hit re- 
preiencaiioiis, fur the most part, are Dcither pk- 
mresque nor affectlug. 

To one who has read the second book o( Vtr^, 
Voltaire's " Massacre of St. Bartholomew" will ^ 
pear very trifling. It is nnintercBting and T<rfd of 
inddeat; the horrors of it arise only npon. ie- 
flection; the imagination U not tertlfted, tfaoagh 
the moral sense disapproves. Hie parting of Henry 
and Mad. D'£Btrees U another passage that iit- 
appointed me; it is expressed in a few gennal 
terms, that produce no effect. The parting of Mdo 
and >£aeas, of Annida and Rinaldo, are Incom- 
parably fine, and do as far exceed that of Henry and 
his paramonr, as the thunder of hearen transeeud) 
the mnslard-bowl of the playhouse. 

There U hardly an attempt at character in the 
poem. That of Henry is parely historical; and, 
thongh welt enough supported on the whole, ia not 
jilaced in tliiMe difficult and iryiug d 



wtkKik draw forth into action the minuter springiT 
of tiie son]. Before I get to the end of the Iliad, 
I am as much acqaainted with Homer's heroes as 
if 1 had been personally known to them all for many 
years; but of Voltaire's hero I have only a confused 
notion. I know him to be brave and amorous* a 
lover of his country, and affectionate to his friends; 
and this is all I know of him, and I could have 
learned as much from a common newspaper. 

I acknowledge Voltaire's fable to be perspicuous, 
but I think it uninteresting, especially towards the 
end. We foresee the event, but our expectations 
are not raised by it. The catastrophe is not brought 
about by any striking incident, but by a series of 
inddents that have little or nothing in them to 
engage or surprise the reader. Henry^ conversion 
is a very poor piece of work. Truth descends from 
heaven to the king's tent, with a veil over her, 
which she removes by little and little, till at length 
her Whole person appears in a glorious, but un- 
dazdiog lustre. This may be good philosophy, but 
H is very indifferent poetry. It affects not the 
imagination, nor reconciles the reader to the event. - 
Henry is converted, but we know not how or why. 
The catastrophe of Don Quixote is similar to this, 
fioth Cervantes and Voltaire seem to have been in 
ft baste to conclude; and this is all the a^Kilogy I 
can offer for them. 

1 mention not Voltaire's confusion of fabulous 

md real personages in his machinery; this has 

een remarked by others. But I cannot help ob- 

?rving, that his invocation to the Historic Muse is 

itremely injudicious. It warns the reader to ex* 
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pMt DOlbiug bat truth, and couMqnentlr t 
peaixnce uf fiction in the aeqnel must prodi 
dhet, and bear Ihe mark of improbability, 
voaJd not have buiue if oar author had b- 
^Dt to follow the example of bia predi 
Vl^l pretends lo no better authority than ti 
SU miAJ /at audita loqui; and Homer thro 
telf emirelynpoa hUMase,aud iieaiisfied 
(he instrument tlirough which she speak 
dream in the sereoth canto (which the 
critics think superior in merit to the who 
diaappoinled me' much, though, in aome f 
Mgea, it is not amisg. But heaven ia not 
ment of poets. St.Lonii's prayer, iu i be las 
U an odd one. He Ireala his Maker very ca 
and almost threatens him. 1 observed in the 

but did not mark them. One, however, d 
L'Elemai a lei uceai te laiisa pfneirer. 
whole, I am very mucli of Denitia's mind v 
gard.to this poem — SeneW Enriade rutn ti 
ntoUi pasiaggi pUni di qffitti, ne molte oroik 
t gagtiarde, e che etprimane U caraltere 
paria, ne quella tiitrti iFimaginl e rii trail 
torprtndenti ifhumaginazhne, come in. Omet 
gUio, Arwtio, Taua, e Afaiim, nm ei um i 
le mperflaila, ni le itranaganzt che in at 
quttii tk tiotana ; e cMccheitia puh E»n guilo 
dU/atlone leggere FEnriade lenza taziarti 
loggia, cheraulore dee riconoecere dalla nh 
fima del too ilile, e dalf energia dt! luoi veri 
ReBerve is the bane of friendly inteiconr 
■creeu of error, and the mpport of prejud 
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Mve, therefore, spoken freely on this occasion, b^- 
»n8e I would willingly embrace every opportunity 
)f rectifying my errors, and putting myself in the 
.vay of information. If you approve of my senti- 
seuts, I shall believe them right ; if not, I shall 
»refally review and correct them. I flatter myself 
[ am of no country, -but a citizen of the world. I 
lave received much entertainment from the workft 
>f Voltaire ; but I do not admire him much in his 
nitlcal capacity. I know Mrs. Boyd will support me 
in this; for she understands and admires Shak- 
$peare, who seems to be the object of Voltaire's 
mvy in a particular degree. 

The following lines from Tasso have often been 
luoted as an instance of the unrivalled harmony of 
the Italian language : 

Chiams gli abitator de I* ombre eterne, 4:*. 

I quote these lines, that I may have an opporiu- 
aity of giving you a translation of them, which I 
made a few days ago. I think I am as obstreperous 
as my original, but not so musical : 

Forthwith to Bummcm all the tribes of hell>* 4:c. 

Here is another fnorgeau, written lately in imi- 
tation of the Italian. I attempted this, because I 
was dissatisfied with the common translation of it, 

* The original and translation of this stanza are both in- 
lerted in the letter to sir William Forbes, No. XIII. 

d2 



pore Hcquiltb gli luoorl, 
Dore dA' lungbl emil 
Span (U t^FOUi. 



u Ih> viUcy ind th* MU, 



1 confined DijBelf to tbemcMiireiif the old truf- 
la^on, because I wanted that my wordi thould agne 
mith the miulc, irhlcb, in thl» gong, U rerj ^ood. 
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XXI. TO DR. BLACKLOCK.* 

Aberdeen, gth January, I76tf. 

It was very kind in you to read over my ** Essay 
on the Immutability of Moral Sentiment" with so 
mnch attention. I wish it deserved any part of the 
high encomium you bestowed on it. I flatter myself 
it will receive considerable improvements from a 
second iranscribingy which I intend to begin as soon 
as I can. Some parts of it will be enlarged, and 
otherSy perhaps, shortened,: the examples' from 
history, and authorities from ancient authors, will 
be more numerous : it will be regularly distributed 
into chapters and sections, and the language will be 
corrected throughout. The first part, which treats 
of the permanency of truth in general, is now in great 
forwardness; ninety pages in quarto are finished, 
and materials provided for as many more. The de- 
sign of the whole you will guess from the part you 
have seen. It is to overthrow scepticism, and 
establish conviction in its place ; a conviction not 
in the least favourable to bigotry or prejudice, far 
less to a persecuting spirit ; but such a conviction 
as produces firmness of mind, and stability of prin- 
ciple, iu a consistence with moderation, candour; 
and liberal inquiry. If I understand my own de- 
rign, it Is certainly this ; whether I shall accom- 
pHsh this design or not, the event only will deter- 
mine. Meantime I go on with cheerfulness in this 
intricate and fatiguing study, because I would fain 

• In this letter Dr. Seattle fpyre$ an aecount of hia mo- 
tivet for writiog and jniUiihing his «EitKy aaTiuftkT 
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hope that it may do some good ; harm I thii 
cannot possibly do any. 

Perhaps you are anxious to know what firs 
doced me to write on this subject : I will tell 
as briefly as I can. In my younger days I- 
chiefly for the sake of amnsement, and I fbnnd 
self best amused with the classics, and whai 
call the belles lettres. Metaphysics I disliked ; 
tbematics pleased me better ; but I found my r 
neither improved nor gratified by that study. \^ 
Providence allotted me my present station, it 
came incumbent on me to read what bad I 
written on the subject -of morals and human 
tore : the works of Locke, Berkeley^ and H 
were celebrated as master-pieces in this way 
them, therefore, I had recourse. But as I bega 
study them with great prejudices in their fav 
you will readily conceive how strangely I was 
prised to find them, as I thought, replete with 
surdities : I pondered these absurdities ; I weij 
the arguments, with which I was sometimes n 
little confounded ; and the result was, that I bi 
at last to suspect my own understanding, an 
think that I had not capacity for such a study : 
I could not conceive it possible, that the absurd 
of these authors were so great as they seemed tc 
to be ; otherwise, thought I, the world would n 
admire them so much. About this time, some 
cellent antisceptical works made their appeara 
particularly Reid's ** Inquiry into the Human Mi 
Then it was that I began to have a little more < 
iidence in my own judgment, when I found it < 
firmed by those of whose abilities I did not eu 
tain the least distrust. I reviewed my authors ag 
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with a very ^different temper of miud. A Very little 
truth will sometime» eulighteD a vast exteut of 
science. I found that the sceptical philosophy was 
not what the world imagined it to be, nor what I, 
following the opinion of the world, had hitherto 
imagined it to be ; but a frivolous, though dangerous, 
system of verbal subtilty, which it required neither 
genius, nor learning, nor taste, nor knowledge of 
mankind, to be able to put together; but only a 
captious temper, an irreligious spirit, a moderate 
command of words, and an extraordinary degree of 
vanity and presumption. You will easily perceive 
that I am speaking of this philosophy only in \t» 
most extravagant state, that is, na it appears in the 
works of Mr. Home. The more I study it, the more 
am I confirmed in this opinion. But while I ap- 
plauded and admired the sagacity of those who led 
me into, or at least encouraged me to proceed in, 
this train of thinking, I was not altogether satisfied 
with thenfin another respect. I could not approve 
that extraordinary adulation which some of them 
p^d to their arch-adversary. 1 could not conceive 
the propriety of paying compliments to a man's 
heart, at the very time one is proving that his aim 
is to subvert the principles o\ truth, virtue, and 
religion ; nor to his understanding, when we are 
charging him with publishing the grossest and most . 
contemptible nonsense, i thought I then foresaw, 
what I have since found to happen, that this con- 
troversy will be looked upon rather as a trial of 
skill between two logicians, than as a disquisition 
in which the best interests of manHind were con- 
cerned ) and that the world, especially the fashion. 
able part of it, would stlU ^ dis^^aed Xo \a:s x^<& 
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greatest deference to the opinions of him who, even 
by the acknowledgment of his antagonists, was con- 
fessed to be the best philosopher and the soundest 
reaspner. All this has happened, and more. Some^ 
to my certain knowledge, have said, that Mr.HoiBe 
and his adversaries did really act in concert, in 
order mutually to promote the sale of one anotber^t 
works ; as a proof of which, they mention, not only 
the extravagant compliments that pass between 
them, but also the circumstance of Dr.Reid and Dr. 
Campbell sending their manuscripts to be pemsed 

. and corrected by Mr. Hume before they gave them 
to the press. I, who know both the men, am very 
sensible of the gross falsehood of these reports. Aa 
to the affair of the manuscripts, it Was, I am ooo- 
vinced, candour and modesty that induced them to 
it. But the world knows no such thing; and, 
therefore, may be excused for mistaking the mean* 
ing of actions that have really an equivocal ap- 
pearance. I know likewise that they are sincere, 
not only in the detestation they express for Mr. 
Hume's irreligious tenets, but also in the cornpli- 
ments they have paid to his talents ; for they both 
look upon him as an extraordinary genius ; a point 
In which I cannot agree with them. But while I 
thus vindicate tliem from impi^tations, which the 

. world, from its ignorance of circnmstauces, has laid 
to their charge, I cannot approve them in every 
thing ; I wish they had carried their researches a 
little forther, and expressed themselvj?s with a little 
mpre firmness and spirit. For well I know, that 
their works, for want of this, will never produce 
Chat effect which (if all mankind were cool meta- 
pbyskal reasoners) might be expected from them. 
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There ii another thing in which mf judgment dif- 
fers considerably from that of the gentlemen jast 
OMntioned. They have great metaphysical abilities ; 
md they love the metaphysical sciences. I do not. 
I i|m convinced, that this metaphysical spirit is the 
bane of tme learning, true taste, and tme science ) 
that to it we owe all this modern scepticism and 
atheism ; that it has a bad effect upon the human 
focnlties, and tmds not a little to sour the temper^ 
tk> subvert good principles, and to disqualify men 
for the business of life. Yon will now see wherein 
my views differ from those of the other answerers 
of Mr. Hume. I want to show the world, that the 
sceptical philosophy is contradictory to itself, and 
destructive of genuine philosophy, as well as of re« 
ligion and virtue ; that it is in its own nature so 
paltry a thing, (however it may have been cele* 
brated by some) that to be despised it needs only to 
be known ; that no degree of genius is necessary to 
qualify a man for making a figure in this pretended 
science ; but rather a certain minuteness and 8us« 
picionsness of mind, and want of sensibility, the 
very reverse of true intellectual eicellence; thAt 
metaphysics cannot possibly do any good, but may 
do, and actually have done, much harm ; that seep* 
tical philosophers, whatever they may pretend, are 
the corrupters of science, the pests of society, i^id 
the enemies of mankind. I want to show, that the 
lame method of reasoning, which these people have 
adopted in their books, if transferred into common 
life, would show them to be destitute of common 
sense; that tme philosophers follow a difiieieBt 
method of reasoning ; and that, without following 
a different method^ no tmth can be diacovet^^, \ 
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nant to lay beforei.fhe public, in M strong a llgtn 
as pnsKible, the fallawinR ililrmma : oar tceptlM 
ellfaer tKiiere the doclrities they publish, or the; 
do not belirre ihem ; if they believe them, they ire 
fooii — if not, the; are a thousand times worse. I 
want alio to fortify the mind against this Kcptfcil 
pi^iOD, and to propose certain criteria of monl 
troth, by which same of the most dangerous scep- 
tical errors may be delected and gaardvd against. 

YoD are sensible, thai, in order to attain tbew 
«udi, it ig ahsDlntely necessary for uie to use great 
plainness of speech. My expressions must not be 
so tame as to seem lo ioijily either a diffidence Ik 
my principles, or a coldness towards the cause I 
have onderlaben to defend. And where is the nan 
who can blame me for speaking from the heart, 
and therefore spealcing with waruith, when I appear 
tn tbe canse of troth, religion, virtoe, and man* 
kind? i am sure my dear friend Dr. Blacltlock will 
not ; he, who has set before me so many examples 
of this laudable ardaurj he, whose style I should 
be proud lo take for my model, if 1 were not aware 
of the difficulty, I may say, the insuperable dilB- 
cnlty, of imitating it with snccess. Yon need not 
fear, however, that I expose myself by an excess of 
passion or petulance. I hope I shall be animated, 
mthont losing my temper, and keen, withoat in- 
Inry to good manners. In a word, I will be ai soft 
and delicate as the subject and my conscience trill 
allow. Ooe gentlemao, a frieud of yoncs,* I shall 
bare occasion lo treat with much freedom. I have 
heard of his tlrtoes. I know he has tnany Tlrtae*[ 
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God forbid I should ever seek to lessen them, or 
wish them to be found insincere. I hope they are 
siDcerey and that they will increase in number and 
merit every day. To his virtues I shall do justice; 
bat I must also do justice to his faults, at least to 
those faults which are public, and which, for the 
sake of truth and of mankind^ ought not to be coa* 
cealed or disguised. Personal reflections will be 
carefully avoided; I hope I am in no danger of 
falling into them, for I bear no perisonal animosity 
against any man whatsoever : sometimes I may, per* 
haps, be keen ; but I trust I shall never depart from 
the Qnristnn. and philosophic character. 

A scheme like this of mine cannot be popular, fu 
less can it be lucrative. It will raise me enemies ; 
it will expose me to the scrutiny of the most rigid 
criticism; it will make me be considered by many 
as a sullen and illiberal bigot. 1 trust, however, in 
Providence, and in the goodness of my cause, that 
my attempts in behalf of truth shall not be alto^ 
gether ineffectual, and that my labours shall be 
attended with some utility to my fellow-creatures. 
This, in my estimation, will do much raore^than 
counterbalance all the inconveniences I have any 
reason to apprehend. I have already fallen on evil 
tongues, (as Milton says) on account of this in« 
tended publication. It has been reported, that I 
had written a most scurrilous paper against Mr. 
Hume, and was preparing to publish it, when a 
friend of mine interposed, and, with very great dif- 
ficulty, prevailed on me to suppress it, because he 
knew it would hui1; or ruin my character, ^uch is 
the treatment 1 have to expect from one set of 
people. I was so proyoked when I first heard thU 



think (o myself. Many bBTe urged me to poliUih 1 
them I QODe ever disaunded me. Tbe gentlenui 
named in the report read, the eisay , and retonied 
It with the hishest commendationdj bnl 1 do not 
neeOecl that be ever spoke a syllable about pob- 
lithiug or BU[ipreeBiiig il. Bnt I have certtunly tired 
ytm witb so long a detail about lo trifling a matta 
as my works. However, 1 thoagbt it Decessaryto 
*ay Bomething by way of apology for them, for I find 
tbikt your good opiuion is of too mnch couaequeuce 
to my peace, lo suffer me to neglect an; opportn- 
nltyof caltiTaling it. 

1 informed you, iu the letter which 1 sent l^Mr. 
John Ross, that I was become tbe father of a aon. 
Both his parents and he are much obliged to jon 
for interesting yourselves so much in that cveBl, 
Old for your kind wishes. He thrives apace, and 
my wife is thoroaghlj recovered. Yoa ask me, 
what are my feelings ? PerbKps I shall be in a 
better condition to auswer that questjon afterwards 
than now. He is always near me, and never has 
bad any illness ; and yon know that adversity U the 
only true . touchsEone of affection^ 1 find my ima- 
gttMtiou recoils from the idea of anch adverdly » 
would bring my affection lo the test. To tell the 
troth, 1 am at no great pains to obtrnde that idea 
on my fancy : evils come soon enongh ; we need 
not anticipate them. At present, howerer, I Cui 
^tiongh to coDTince me cxperimeBtaUy of what I 
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have proved from the principles of reason in my 
essay, that this ffropyn is something entirely differ- 
ent from that affection we feel towards dependents, 
as well as from that which arises from a habit of 
long acquaintance. 

I long much to see your translation of the French 
poem ;* pray send it as soon as you can. You need 
not, I think, be under any apprehensions of meet« 
ing with Mr. Home's treatment.f To translate a 
dramatic poein, can never be made to be on a foot* 
iog with composing one, and bringing it on tlie 
stage. Even Presbyterianism itself allows us to 
read plays ; and if so, it cannot prohibit the trans- 
lating of them. 

XXII. TO SIR WILLIAM FORBES. 

Aberdeen, J9th April, 176q» 

♦ • • • • The Christian religion, according to my 
creed, is a very simple thing, intelligible to the 
meanest capacity, and what, if we are at pains to 
join practice to knowledge, we may make ourselves 
thoroughly acquainted with^ without turning over 
many books. It is the distinguishing excellence of 
this religion, that it is entirely popular, and fitted, 
both in its doctrines and in its evidences, to all 
conditions and capacities of reasonable creatures — 
a character, which does not belong to any other re- 
ligious or philosophical system that ever appeared 

• The play of " Cenie," by D'Happoncourt de Graflgny: 
this Dr. BlacUock had translated, with the title of << Sera- 
pfaina." 

t This alludes to the tragedy of " Douglaa^** 



in the woiid. 1 wonder to ue m muiy met 
neot both for tbeir piet; and for ibeir rapwl 
boaring to make a myalerjof thia divine b 
tlon. If Qod Touchsufet to reveal liimaelftc 
kind, cui we sapptise ihat he choo^ei lo do 
such a manner as that none but the leamt 
Qinlemplalire can uDderiUnd him ? The g 
lity of mankind can never, in any possible c 
stances, have kisure or capacity fur learn! 
profonod contemplation. If, therefore, we 
Chrisliaiiily a mystery, we exclude the greati 
of mankiud from the knawledgaof it; whicl 
nctly conlrury to the intention of its Anthoi 
plain rmia fai« explicit and reiterated declan 
111 a word, I am perfectly convinced, that a 
mate acqaalntauce wiib the Scripture, parth 
the {{oapels, is all that is necessary lo our a 
plishment in true Christian knowledge. 1 
looked into some systems of theology; but ] 
read one of them to an end.becanse I found I 
never reap any instruction fixim Ihem. To < 
vibat IB clear, by wrapping it up iu (he veil 
stem and science, wan all the purpose (hat e* 
beat of Ihem seemed lo me to answer, Tru 
there are, even in the gospels, and in th 
courses of Jesus Christ himself, some thing 
stand la need of illuslrcilion ; as when he. 
prbTeildal phrases peculiar to Judea, or altu 
the cnsloms of that country and those timei 
lhe« obscurities are but few in number, and 
rally relate to matters of leas indispensable n 
and I presnme.a very modetale share of emdi 
all that is necessary lo make us understand 
as &r Bi they were intended to be nndento 
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bs. An these, I am convinced, are your sentinoients, 
you will agree with me in tiiinking, that it is not 
necessary for us, even though we were clergymen, 
to read a great deal of divinity, as it is called. In- 
deed, I am every day more and more inclined to Dr. 
Gregory's opinion, ^whicb, by the bye, I think was 
Solomon's too,) that the reading of many books of 
any sort is a bod thing, as it tends to vdthdraw a 
man's attention from himself, and from those 
amusements and contemplations, which at once 
sweeten the temper and cherish the health. You 
mXL do me the justlfe to believe, that, by the word 
uniisements, I do not mean drinking, or gaming, or 
my of the fashionable modes of dissipation ; I mean 
be study of the works of nature, and some of the 
)est performances in the fine arts, which I have al« 
vays found the most pleasing, as well as the most 
alatary amusement, both to my mind and body, 
(nt I must certainly have tired you with this long 
isquisition. 

I am much obliged to you for your account of Dr. 
lawkesworth. I want much to see his translation 
f Telemachus ; but no copies of it have come to this 
iKintry. The former translations were all very !n- 
ifibrent. I am inclined to think, that the doctor 
idged right in not making his translation too poe* 
ical and figurative. His own prose style is as 
inch ornamented as good prose can well be; and 
early as much (if I mistake not) as Cambray's 
tyle, even where it is most poetical. The mea* 
ared prose (as they call it,) which we have in the 
ranslations from Ossian, would, I am afraid, be* 
ome disgusting in a work so long as Telemachus. 
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gether of the lyric 
the style, and in the arraogemeu* ^ 
foble. I wonder how the editor of the 
took it into his head to call them epi 
are wholly lyric, and can no more be n 
the class of epic poems, than Miltoo's ' 
Lost" can be called an ode. 

The acconnt yon give me of the econo 
Hawkesworth's family pleaMsYbe much, 
tirely of yonr miud in regard to Prote 
neries or convents, which are much wan 
country, and which^ nnder proper i 
might, as you justly observe, he prodo 
best effects. Our reformers seem to 
forgot the old maxim. Fat eat et ah 
If any practice was in use among the 
was enough to make them reject it ; 
— ^nffh. to recommend any pn 
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mtisic, at least, all good music ; that which we have 
retained being in general so very bad, that it is ne- 
cessary for a person to have a bad ear before he can 
relish the worship of the church of Scotland. 

XXIIl. TO 8IR WILLIAM FORBES.* 

26th October, IIGQ. 

I THIS moment received yours of the 23d current, 
enclosing a bank post-bill for 52/. lOs, I am too 
much affected with a sense of your and Mr. Arbnth- 
not's friendship on this, as on all other occasions, 
to say any thing in the way of thanks or. compli- 
ment. Like a man on the verge of bankruptcy, I 
am become almost careless in regard to the extent 
of the new or old debt I owe to your goodness. If 
yon are determined to persist in heaping favours 
and obligations upon me, why, be it so ; I shall, at 
least, in one respect, be even with you, or endea- 
vour to be so ; I shall try to be as grateful as you 
are kind. As this book had cost me a good deal of 
labour, aod as I had brought myself to think it a 
pretty good book, I should have been much disap- 
pointed if I had not got it published ; and I do 
firmly believe, that, if it had not been for yon, it 
liever would have been published. As this is the 
light in which I consider what you have now done 
for me^ you. will readily believe, from the nature of 
that attachment which all authors bear to the off"- 
spring of their brain> that I have a pretty high 
sense of the favour. 

• The foDowing letter was written in amwer to a letter 
«f rir unillam Forfjes, relative to a negotiation for publish- 
ing the «« Essay on Truth." 
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Tbe price does really esceed my warmest fexpee- 
UdoDBj nay, I am tniieb afraid Ihal it eiceede the 
real commercial valae of tbe book; and I am do( 
much inrpriecd (hat • • • ■ refuses to hare ■ ibve 
in it, considering thai he isooeof the prinripid pro- 
prietors of Mr. Hume's works, and. In coosequeiwe 
of that, may hare such a persoual regard for him, 
as would prevent bis being concerned in any work 
of this natare. Id a word, I am liigbly pleased 
with the whole transaction, except in Ibis one re- 
spect, that yon and Mr. Arbulhnot have agreed to 
be partners in this publication : — this gives me reil 
concern. I know you tioth despise tbe risk of 
losing an; thing by it, and will despise the Ion 
when you come to know It, of which, I am afraid, 
there is too great a chance: but, not withstanding, 

I cotlld have wished yon out of the scrape ; and if 

II shall afterwards appear thai you are losers, I 
shall be tempted to regret thai eter I gave yon the 
opportunity. There are some delicacies bn this sub- 
ject, which embarrass me so mncb, that I know 
uot how to express myself intelligibly. . In a word, 
yoa will account the loss a trifle, bot lo me it «4U 
not hare that appearance. 

I will now fall lo work, and put the last hand to 
my mannscrlpt. Tliis will lake up a week or two, 
as teveral things hare occurred to me, within Ibete 
few days, which I think will, when added, make 
the book much more perfect. 1 will veotnre to 
say, that few aothors have ever been more soUd- 
tODS than I, on this occation, to make their work 
correct. It has nndei^ue a most critical exami- 
nation In the hands of my two friends, docton 
Campbell and Gerard, who have both written ob- 
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serratioos on it, and who are perfect masters of all 
the subjects treated in it, and really, in my judg- 
ment^ the most acute metaphysicians of the age. 
Both have giiren me great encouragement, and as* 
sared me, that, in their opinion, my book will do 
good, if people will only vouchsafe it a reading. It 
was bat the other day I received Dr. Gr *'ard's re- 
laarks;* and, on my desiring him, honestly and 
impartially, to give hiB judgment, '' I think,'* says 
he, '* it is. a most excellent book, and cannot fail 
to do yoa credit with all the friends of virtue and 
religion." I mention this only to show you, that, 
if it shall afterwards appear that I have judged 
wrong in thinking this book proper to be printed, I 
am not singular in the mistake. One thing I was 
particularly careful in recommending to the two 
gentlemen just mentioned ; I desired them, above 
every thing, to observe, whether I had, in any 
place, misrepresented my adversaries, or mistaken 
their doctrine. They tell me, that, in their judg- 
ment, I. have not, except in two or three passages 
of no consequence, which, however, I have care« 
fully corrected. I have the more confidence in their 
judg^lent in this particular, because they are per- 
fect masters of the modern sceptical philosophy, 
and are particularly well acquainted with Mr« 
Hnm^s writings ; indeed, better than any other 
person I know, except Dr. Reid at Glasgow, to 
whom^ however, they are no ways inferior. Much 
of my knowledge on these subjects I owe to their 
conf eniation and writings, as Dr. Gregory very well 

• * Dr. GtTMd WM pzofeHor of divinity hi th« Mwitehal 
College, AbodMO. 
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knows. Since I am upon this subject, I shal 
you farther, that tlie book, now under consi 
tion, has been my principal study these four y 
I have actually written it three times OTer, 
som^parts of it oftener. I have availed mysd 
I could, of reading and conrersatlon, in onlei 
1 might be aware of all the possible objections 
could be made to my doctrine. Ei'ery one of t 
that has come to my knowledge, has been canv; 
and examined to the bottom, at least, accord! 
the examiner's measure of understanding, 
this, joined to my natural abhorrence of misr 
sentation, and to the sense I have of what my 
racter would suffer, if I could be charged 
want of candour ; if all this, I say, is not suffi 
to make my book correct^ I must for ever de 
of making it so. 

XXIV. TO CAPT. (afterwards MAJOr) MERC 

Aberdeen, $6tli Noyembar, 11 

I 8HALL not take up your time with enlargii 
all the causes that have kept me so long 
writing. I shall only tell yoa, that, while the i 
mer lasted, I went about as much as possible, 
imposed on myself an abstinence from refn 
writing, and thinking, witli a view to shak 
this vile veitigo, which, however, still sticks b} 
with a closeness of attachment which I could* 
excuse. Since that time, (I mean since the ei 
summer) I have delayed writing, till I shoulc 
able to inform you of the fate of the papers 
'Were so good last winter as to read and« int 
yourself iu. They are sold to a bookseller in £ 
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bnrghy and are uow actually in the press, and will 
make their public appearance, if I mistake sot, in 
the spring. I have taken no little, pains to finish 
them ; and many additions, and illastrations^ and 
corrections, and expunctious, and softenings, and 
hftrdenings, have been made on them. With them 
l intend to bid adieu to metaphysics, and all your 
authors of profound speculation; for, of all the 
trades to which that multifarious animal man can 
pun himself^ I am now disposed to look upon in- 
tense study as the idlest, the most unsatisfying^ 
and the most unprofitable. You cannot easily coo- 
ceive with what greediness I now pei-use the 
** Arabian Nights Entertainments," ** Gulliver's , 
Travels," '' Robinson Crusoe," &c. I am like a 
man who has escaped from the mines, and is now 
drinking in the fresh air and light, on the top of 
some of the mountains of Dalecarlia. These books 
put me in mind of the days of former years, the 
romantic aera of fifteen, or the still more careless 
period of nine or ten : the scenes of which, as they 
pow stand pictured in my fancy, seem to be illumi- 
nated with a sort of purple light, formed with the 
softest, purest gales, and painted with a verdure 
to which nothing similar is to be found in the de- 
generate summers of modern times. Here I would 
goote the second stanza of Gray's " Ode on Eton 
College," but it would take up too much room^ and 
you cer^inly have it by heart. 

I. bear you are likely to be a major in the army 
9000. I need not tell you on how many accounts I 
wbh that event to take place. I should look on it 
a6 8 forerunner of your return, whicU I &\io^<Ak c&x- 
tjihJ/r^oice at, even with an excess ot^o^^^^UQ'o^ 
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I had not a single particle of generosity in i 
composition^ my own happiness is so mu 
ested in it. Alas! my walks now are q\ 
tary. No more do the banks of Dee re 
Chose confabulations, critical, grammatici 
■sophical, sentimental, &c. which whil< 
agitated between us. I have not seen a tz 
you left us, whose notions of Homer and 
were the same with mine. 

I was a fortnight at Edinbui^h this 
where I saw our friend Sylvester* almost c 
You would be surprised to see his outwar 
little changed. His voice has the same t( 
with a little addition of the English accent 
he went away. As to stature and embon 
is much the same (I fear I hare misapp 
word, which, I believe, is never used 
peopk.) His complexion rather fresher a 
than before. He speaks French, Italian, 
man, with fluency, and is as fond of poetr 
He never drinks above two or three glasse 
at a sitting; and, indeed, seems to have a^ 
great many good qualities by his travellii 
out the loss of a single one of those he 
possessed. 

Yon would see Mr. Gray's installation < 
if so, I am sure you have approved it. 
equal to some other of his pieces, but it is 
ode of the panegyrical kind I have ever see 
a letter from him since it came out, in i 
says, " That it cannot last above a siugk 



•The right honourable- Sylverter Douglas, 1 
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if its existence be prolonged beyond that period, it 
most be by means of newspaper parodies, and wit^ 
less critkism." He says, be considered himself 
bound, m gratitude to the dnlce of Grafton, to 
write this ode; and that he foresaw the abase that 
would be thrown on him for it, but did not think It 
worth his while to avoid it. I am not of his mind ^ 
in regard to the duration of the poem. I am much 
mistaken if it do not carry down the name of hhi 
patron to the latest posterity; an honour which, I 
fear, no other great man of this age will hare the 
chance to receive from the hands of the Muses. 

XXy. TO THE EARL OF BUCHAN. 

Aberdeen, S7th November, 1769* 

The concern your lordship is pleased to take in my 
wrlUugs does me a great deal of honour. I should 
think myself very happy, if, by means of them, I 
could -contribute any thing to the advancement of 
the cause of truth and virtue. 

I have not been able, since you left us, to make 
any considerable additions to the « Minstrel;'* 
all my leisure hours being employed in putting the 
last hand to my "Essay on Truth," which was ac* 
taally put to the press about three weeks ago. It 
will, I think, make its public appearance in the 
spring. Several important alterations and addi-» 
tions have been made. Most of the asperities have 
beefa struck out, and such of them as have been re- 
tained are vexj ranch softened. St\\\, Vi0^w«^ 
there are, and must be, some strong \!\c\.>M«i ^^^ 
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escprcssions, which do not well suit the apath 
equivocating lukewarmness of this age. Bi 
express design was, to set our sceptics in a 
light, and, therefore, I found it necessary to p 
a new method. I want to show, that their re 
ings and doctrines f^renot only false hut ridicu 
and that their talents, as philosophers and 
cians, are absolutely contemptible. Your lor 
will, I presume, do me the justice to believe, i 
have not affected to treat them with more coni 
than I think they deserve. I should be ashan: 
myself, if, in pleading the cause of truths I w< 
personate a character that is not my own. 
doctrines I have maintained in this book are, 
one of them, according to my real sentimen' 
have added some remarks on personal idei 
on the veracity of our senses in regard to extei 
distance, magnitude, and those other ottjec 
touch which are commonly referred both fo 
sense and to sight; on the different class 
which certain truths seem reducible ; and I 
made several other additions, which, I hope, r 
the book less exceptionable than it was when 
lordship did me the honour to peruse it. 

The '* Minstrel *' I intend to resume next 
mer. It will consist of three books ; and, 
promises to be by much the hest^ and will pre 
be the last, of my poetical attempts^ I propc 
finish It at great leisure* 
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xxvi. to the earl of buchan.* 

Aberdeen, 15th December, 1769. 

I LAID your letter before a full meeting of our uni- 
versity; and have their orders to return to your 
tordship their most grateful acknowledgments for 
your attention to the interests of learning in gener 
•ral, and your generosity to this society in particu* 
ku*. We accept, with the most unfeigned senti- 
ments of gratitude, the noble present you have 
done us the honour to promise us ; and will most 
zesdously endeavour to promote, to the utmost of 
our power, those good purposes your lordship has 
so much at heart. We beg to know more particu- 
larly, in what way it will be proper for us to pro- 
pose the prize subjects ? and from what sciences 
the arguments are to be taken? what ranks of 
students (whether the lower or higher classes, or 
all, in general) are to be admitted as candidates ? 
iu what manner their performances are to be exa- 
ndned ? and whetlier it will be expedient to publish 
in the newspapers the names of sncii as shall be 
thought to have obtained the prize ? In these, and 
In all other particulars, we would choose to be dU 
rected by your lordship*8 judgment. 

• The earl of Bachan had been desirous to establish, in 
the Marischal college at Aberdeen, a priae for the best Greek 
ezerdse. The following is Dr. Beattie's answer to his lord- 
slup's oommunication on thb sutject. 



Abudeen, Mk lU<r, I 

Nommo, 1 thlnb, {« Ulrritqi in the litemy 
All nuiks sre run Bud with polilki; and I 
aot •rhedier tliere wm «ti]> period u iriiieh 
noK! uDKHHoable to poUlBh new books, 
not tDcaii, that the nation bai no ofcd af in 
tion ; I inMn oolj, that it bal neither lei») 
faicDtiatioii to ligtm to any, 

I am a very great admirer of ArmitmDg'l 
OB '' Kedth ;" and, thertfare, ax sooa as I 
that the game author had pnUished two volni 
•^MieceltMiiei," I sent a eommiuion for 
with great eijiectationa : but I am miserabl; 
appointed. 1 Itnoir not what ii the mattet 
AnBttroog ^ bat ho Kenii to hare conceived a 
ed BTenion at the whole human race, except 
Mnxh, who, it aeema, are dead. He leli ^< 
lie opinion at defiance ; a piece of boldneis, ' 
ndtber Virgil nor Horace were erer ao shai 
ai to acknowledge. It li verj trne, that llril 
thon are often hardlj dealt with bj (heir co: 
porarteaj iritneie Milton, CoUins the poet 
many others : but I believe it is equally (tiie 
no good piece was ever published, which dii 
tovnerorlBter, obtain (be public approbation. 
ig it pOMible it should be otherwise } Peopli 
for amusement. If a book be capable of yi 
amusement, it will naturally be r^ ; for no 
if aa enemy to what give« him pleasure. 
books, iodeed, being calculated tor t\ie\oW& 
a Ab; ma please OUJy » few ; jet, W ftn:^ 1 
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this effect, they answer all the end the authors in- 
tended ; and if those few be men of any note, which 
is generaUy the case, the herd of mankind will 
rery williogly fall in with their judgment, and con- . 
sent to admire what they do not understand. I 
question whether there aoe now in Europe two 
thousand, or even one thousand peraons, who un- 
derstand a word of Newton's " Principia ;" yet 
there are in £nrope many millions who extol New* 
ton as a very great philosopher. Those are but a 
small number who have any sense of the beauties 
of Milton ; yet every body admires Milton, because 
it 18 the fashion. Of all the English poets of thk 
age,- Mr. Gray is^ost admired, and, I think, with 
justice ; yet there are, comparatively speaking, but 
a few who know any thing of his, but his " Church- 
yud Elegy," which is by no means the best of his 
works. I do not think that Dr. Armstrong has any 
caose to complain of the public: his ''Art ef 
Health" is not indeed a popular poem, but it is 
very much liked, and has often been printed. It 
will make him known and esteemed by posterity * 
and, I presume, he will be the more esteemed, if 
all his other works perish with him. In Us 
'5 Sketches," indeed, are many sensible, and soaie 
Striking remarks ; but they breathe such a rauoo- 
rout and contemptuous spirit, and abound so much 
in odious vulgarisms and colloquial ezecrationf, 
tbat la reading we are as often disgusted as pleased. 
I know not what to say of his " Universal Alma- 
nack :** it seems to me an attempt at humour ; bat 
ndi.hnmonr is either too high or too low for m^ 
comprehension. The plan of hia tTa^<ed^« c^^ 
ibe '* Forced Marriiigey Jm boib o\>ftcai« «eAvddl- 

£2 
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probable; yet there are good strokes in it, j 
cularly in the last scene. 

As I know your taste and talents in paintii 

cannot help communicating to you an obserra 

which I lately had occasion, not to make, for ] 

made it before, but to see illustrated in a 

striking manner. I was reading the Abb^ da 

*' Reflections on Poetry and Painting." In his 

section of the first Tolnme, he gives some tci 

genidns remarks on two of Raphael's carti 

Speaking of ** Christ's charge to Peter," he sa 

one of the figures in the group of apostles, 

de iui est plac6 un autre ap&tre embarrass^ c 

eanienance 'y on le discemepour itre d*un temi 

memt melancholique d la maigreur de son visai 

- vide^ i sa barbe noire et plate, it f habitude d 

. corps, enjin a tous les traits que les naturalisti 

dsHptU d ce temperament, II se courbe; t 

pewp JLrement attaches sur J, C, il est devori i 

Jalousie mome pour une choix dont il ne seplai 

point, mats dont il conservera long terns un vij 

sentiment: ef^in on reconnoit let Judas aussidis 

temeni qi/d le vofrpendu aufiguier, une bourse 

versce au coL Je n'ai point prite d'esprit a 

phael, &c. You see the ingenious abb^ is 

•positive; and yet yon will immediately recol 

.that the charge of ''Feed my sheep," to w 

this cartoon refers, was given to Peter after tb* 

. mrrection, and when, consequently, Judas c 

. aoH be present.* If it be said| that this chargi 

lers-to the keys, which Peter carries in his boa 

« cfaaige given long before— I answer, first. 



• Joh&» xad. 16. 
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the iheep in the back-gronnd is a presumption of 
the contrary; and, secondly, that the wounds in 
the feet and hands of Jesus, and the number of 
apostles present, which is only eleven, are a cer- 
tain proof, that the fact to which this cartoon re«^ 
lates happened after the resurrection. The abba's 
mistake is of little moment in itself; but it serves 
to illustrate this observation, that the expretision of 
painting is at the best very indefinite, and generally 
leaves scope to the ingenious critic depriter tT esprit . 
to the painter. 

XXVIII. TO DR. BLACKLOCK.* 

Aberdeen, S^th May, 1770. 

I CANNOT express how much I think myself in-' 
debted to your friendship, in entering so warmly 
into all my concerns, and in making out so readily, 
and at such length, the two critical articles. The 
shortest one was sent back, in course of post, to 
Mr. Kincaid,^ from whom you would learn the 
reasons that induced me to make some alterations 
in the analysis you had there made of my book. 
The other paper I return in this packet. I have 
made a remark or two at the end, but no altera- 
tions. Indeed, how could I ? you understand my 

• When the ** Essay on Truth" was published, it wag 
considered necessary that a short analysis of it should b« 
inserted in the EMinburgh newspapers. The task of writing 
this analysis \$as undertaken by Dr. Blacklock. But pre- 
viously to its publication, he thought proper to submit 
what he had written to Dr. Seattle, who replied to Dr.- 
Blaeklottk as follows. 

t The publisher. . 
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jyhilosophy as perfectly as I do ; you express it 
iBuch better, and you embellish it with a great 
many of yoiir own sentiments, which, though new 
to me, are exceedingly apposite to my subject, and 
get some parts of it in a fairer light than I have 
been able to do in my book. I need not tell you, 
how happy I am in the thought, that this work of 
mine has your approbation ; for I know you too 
well, to impute to mere civility the many band- 
some things you have said in praise of it. I know 
you approve it, because I know you incapable to 
say one thing and think another ; and I do assure 
yon, I would not forego your approbation to avoid 
the censure of fifty Mr. Humes. What do I say? 
Mr. Hume's censure I am so far from being ashamed 
of, that I think it does me honour. It is, next to 
his conversion, (which I have no reason to look 
for) the most desirable thing I have to expect from 
that quarter. I have heard, from very good autho- 
rity, that he speaks of me and my book with very 
great bitterness (I own, I thought he would rather 
have affected to treat both with contempt;) and 
that he says, I have not used him like a gentleman. 
He is quite right to set the matter upon that foot- 
ing. It is an odious charge; it is an, objection 
ea^ly remembered, and, for that reason, vnll be 
often repeated by his admirers ; and it has this 
farther advantage, that being (in the present case) 
perfectly unintelligible, it cannot possiUy be anr 
swered. The truth is, I, as a rational, moral, and 
immortal being, and something of a philosopher, 
treated him as a rational, moral, and immortal be- 
ing, a sceptic, and an atheistical, writer. My de- 
sign was, not to make a book fuU of fashionable 
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phrases and polite expresKions, but to undeceive 
the public in regard to the merits of the sceptical 
philosophy, ^nd the pretensions of its abettors. To 
say, that I ought not to have done this with plain* 
ness and spirit, is to say, in other words, that I 
ought cither to have held my peace, or to have beea 
a knave. In this case, I might perhaps have treat-* 
Qd Mr. Hume as a gentleman, but I should not 
have treated society, and* my own consdence, as 
became a man and a Christian. I have all along 
foreseen, and still foresee, that I shall have many 
reproaches, and cavils, and sneers, to encounter on 
this occasion; but I am prepared to meet them. 
I am not ashamed of my cause ; and, if I may be* 
lieve those whose good opinion I value as one of 
the chief blessings of life, I need not be ashamed 
of my work. You are certainly right in your con- 
jecture, that it will not have a quick sale. Not- 
withstanding all my endeavours to render it per- 
spicuous and entertaining, it is still necessary for 
the person who reads it to think a little ; a task to 
which every reader will not submit. My subject 
too is unpopular, and my principles such as a man 
of the world would blush to acknowledge. How 
then can my book be popular ? If it refund the ex- 
pense of its publication, it will do as much as any 
person, who knows the present state of the literary 
world, can reasonably expect from it. 

I am not at all surprised at your notions in re- 
gard to liberty and necessity. I have known seve- 
ral persons of the best understanding, and of the 
best heart, who could not get over the arguments 
In favour of necessity, even -though their notions 
of the absurd and dangerous consequences of fata- 
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lity were the same with mine. The truth is, 1 1 
no possible way of reconciling the fatalists with i 
liberty-men, except by supposing humau liberty 
be a self-evident fact, which, perhaps, the fat 
ists will never acknowledge, aud which the staui 
Armintan, who has been long in the practice 
arguing the matter, would think a dangerous i 
unnecessary supposition. ■ My own sentiments 
this point I have given fairly and honestly in 
book. That I am a free agent, is what I not o 
believe, but what I judge to be of such importan 
that all morality must be founded on it, yea, £ 
all religion too. To vindicate the ways of God 
man, is not so difficult a thing when we acknc 
ledge human liberty ; but, on the principles of 
tality, it seems to me to be absolutely impossibh 
I beg you will, from time to time, let me kn 
what you hear of the fate of my book. Every ; 
thor thinks that his works ought to engross ev 
body's attention. I am not such a novice as 
have more of this ranity than my neighbours ; 
I think it highly probable, that my book will 
the subject of some conversation, especially ab< 
Edinburgh, where Mr. Hume is so well known, j 
where I happen to be not altogether unknown, 
the bye, it was extremely well judged not to m 
tion Mr. Hume's name, except very slightly, in 
two critical articles you wrote. People will do 
a great injustice, if they say or think that my bt 
is written solely against Mr, Hume. Yet many, I 
convinced, will say so ; and, therefore, it was p: 
per to say nothing in those articles that might ( 
courage such a notion. 
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XXIX. TO MRS. INGLIS* 

Aberdeen, 84th December, 1770. 

While I lived in your ueighbourhoody I often 
wished for an opportunity of giving you my opinion 
on a subject, in which I know you are very deeply 
bterested-; but one incident or other always put it 
ont of my power. That subject is the education of 
your son, whom, if I mistake not, it is now high 
time to send to some public place of education. I 
have thought much on this subject ; I have weighed 
every argument, that I could think of, on either 
side of the. question. Much, you know, has been 
written upon it ; and very plausible arguments have 
been offered, both for and against a public educa- 
tion. 1 set not much value upon these : speculating 
men are continually disputing, and the world is 
seldom the wiser. I have some little experience in 
this way ; I have no hypothesis to mislead me ; 
and the opinion or prejudice which 1 first formed 
upon the subject,. was directly contrary to that 
which experience has now taught me to entertain^ 
' Could mankind lead their lives in that solitude 
wluch is so favourable to many of our most virtuous 
affections, I should he clearly on the side of a pri- 
vate education. But most of us, when we go out 
into the world, find difficulties in our way, which 
good prindples and innocence alone will not qua- 
lily us to encounter ; we must have some address 

• Daughter of colond Gardiner. This letter is eztremdy 
valuable, m containing Dr. Beattie's sentiments respecting 
•* pu^ttror prWate educatioii for boys. 
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and knowledge of the world different from whai 
to be learned in books, or we shall soon be puzzl 
disheartened, or disgusted. The foundation of t 
knowledge is laid in the intercourse of school-bo 
or at least of young men of the same age. Wl 
a boy is always under the direction of a parent 
tutor, he acquires such a habit of looking up 
them for advice, that he never learns to think 
act for himself; his memory is exercised, inde 
in retaining their advice, but his invention is s 
fered to languish, till at last it becomes totally 
active. He knows, perhaps, a great deal of histi 
or sdence, but he knows not how to conduct h! 
self on those ever-changing emergencies, which i 
too minute and too numerous to be comprehen( 
in any system of advice. He is astonished at i 
most common appearances, and disc6uraged w 
the most trifling (because unexpected) obstacli 
and he is often at his wits' end, where a boy 
much less knowledge, but more experience, woi 
instantly devise a thousand expedients. Conscii 
of his own superiority in some things, he wond 
to find himself so much inferior in others ; his 
riity meets with continual rubs and disappointmei 
and disappointed vanity is very apt to degener 
into suUenness and pride. He despises, or affe 
to despise, his fellows, because, though superioi 
address, they are inferior in knowledge ; and th 
in their turn, despise that knowledge which cant 
teach the owner how to behave on the most co 
mon occasions. Thus he keeps at a distance fr 
hifl equals, and they at a distance from him j^ 
nmtual contempt is the natural consequence. 
Another inconveidenoe attending private ed 
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ttott IB the Boppressing of the principle of eiuulatioo, 
irithoot which it rarely happens that a boy prose- 
cutes his studies with alacrity or success. I hare 
hsArd priTate tutors complain^ that they were obliged 
toiiafe recourse to flattery or bribery to engage the 
attentioD of their pupil ; and I need not observe, 
liow improper it is to set the example of such prac- 
tioes before children. True emulation, especially 
in young and ingenuous minds, is a noble principle; 
i lupce known the happiest effects produced by it ; 
I never knew it to lie productive of any rice. In all 
puWc schools, it is, or ought to be carefully che* 
risked. Where it is wanting, in vain shall we preach 
ap to children the dignity and utility of knowledge t 
the true appetite for knowledge is wanting; and, 
when that is the case, whatever is a'ammed into 
the memory will rather surfeit and enfeeble, than 
improve the understanding. I do not mention the 
plnsure which young people talce in the company 
of one another, and what a pity it is to deprive 
them of it. I need not remark, that friendships of 
the utmost stability and importance have often been 
founded on scho<d<-acquaintance ; nor need I put you 
in mind, of what vast consequence to health are the 
eierdses and amusements which boys contrive for 
themselves. I shall only observe further, that when 
boys parsue their studies at home, they are apt to 
contract either a habit of idleness, or too close an 
attachment to reading: the former breeds innu- 
tteraUe diseases, both in the body and soul; the 
latter, by ftlling young and tender minds with more 
knowledge than they can either retain ot axr^A^ 
propetiy, ia Mpi to make Ihem 8!iper&d«\ SAiuiVew^ 
weotife, or, wimt is worse^ to strahi, wA waaib* 
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quently impair the facilities, by overstret 
I have known several instances of both, 
mind is more improved by thoroughly 
iog one science, one part of a science, 
subject, than by a superficial knowled^ 
sciences and a hundred different subj 
would rather wish my son to be thorov 
of** Euclid's Elements," than to have t 
** Chambers's Dictionary" by heart. 

The great inconvenience of public edn 
from its being dangerous to morals ; 
every condition and period of human 
CO temptation. Nor will I deny, that ou 
during-the first part of life, is much mc 
home than anywhere else ; yet even at 
we reach a certain age, it is not perf 
Let young men be kept at the greatest d 
bad company, it will not be easy to kee 
bad books, to which, in these days, all 
have easy access at all times. Let m 
suppose the best; that both bad hoc 
cbmpany keep away, and that the youn 
leaves his parents' or tutor's side till 
well furnished with good principles, 
arrived at the age of reflection and < 
temptations must come at last ; and 
come, will they have the less strength 1 
are new, unexpected, and surprising? 
The more the young man is surprise 
apt will he be to lose his presence o 
consequently the less capable of self. 
Besides, if his passions are strong, he 
pdsed to form comparisons between h 
of restndnt and his present of liberty, i 
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ne former. His new associates 
n his reserve and preciseuess ; 
mce with their manners, and 
t will render him the more ob* 
dicule, will also disqualify him 
supporting it with dignity, and 
himself against it. Suppose him 
1 vice at its first appearance, and 
iud the good precepts he received 
yet when he sees others daily ad- 
it without any apparent inconve- 
e sees them more gay (to appear- 
received among all their acquaint^ 
j and when he finds himself hooted 
inner avoided and despised, on ac- 
.gnlarity, — ^it is a wonder, indeed, if 
is first resolutions^ and do not now 
to think, that though his former 
well-meaning people, they were by 
iified to prescribe rules for his eoo- 
^orld," he will say, " is chanijed since 
id you will not easily persuade young 
t changes for the worse:) we must 
he fashion, and lire like other folks; 
must give up all hopes of making a 
And when he has got thus far, and 
pise the opinions of his instructors, 
atisfied with their conduct in tegard 
not add, that the worst consequences 
>asonably be apprehended. A young 
liimself at home, is never well knowii» 
arents, because he is never pUced In 
tanoes which alone are able effectually 
nterettM pawloM, Kid coueqiBen^ 
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to make his character appear. His p{ 
fore, or tutors, never knowr his weak s 
particular advices or cautions he sii 
need of; whereas, if he had attended a 
and mingled in the amusements and p 
equals, his viitues and his vices wou 
disclosing themselves every day, and 
would have known what particular 
examples it was most expedient to ii 
him. Ck>mpare those who have had 
cation with those who have been educa 
and It will not be found, in fact, that t 
either in virtue or in talents, superior t 
I speak, madam, from observation of fs 
from attending to the nature of the th 

XXX. TO SIR WILLIAM FOR 



Aberdeen, S8th Jt 

In preparing corrections and a prefa( 
cond edition of my essay, I have laboi 
these two months, that I had time to 
thing else. The former were finished 
ago ; and of the latter I have sent you 
oomplete copy. I must beg of you, and 
and Mr.Arbuthnot, to set apart an ho 
aooa aa possible, to revise this discour 
what you would wish to be changed or 
I will be entirely determined by your j 
theirs; and I do not propose to coo 
present occasion, with any other pei 
you wiU be very free in your censure 
not wish to say any thing exception 
same time, jou will see, by the strain c 
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to express some things as clearly and 
possible, aud to show that my zeal is 
ast abated. The printing of the second 
briskly on. 

TO ROBERT ARBUTBNOT^ ESQ. 

Aberdeeiit l£th February, 1771* 

var power,^my dear sir, or sir Wiliiam 
Dr.Gregor/s, to offend me on any oc» 
ir remonstrances, on the present occa« 
: my preface, are so for from ofiendki|f 
3sider them as a most striking instance 
est friendship ; and, as snch, I should 
them a great deal of pleasure, unmixed 
u, if it were not for the trouble and 
bich I know you must have felt on my 
im distressed, too, at the thought of 
I up so much of your time : Dr. Gre- 
cular, has too much cause to complain 
respect. As I well know the value of 
1 will readily believe that I cannot be 
ise, when I reflect on my having been 
his writing a letter of twelve quarto 
can say for myself is, that I did not 
•e my friends so much trouble; for, 
i them my preface as I first wrote It, 
nperfections on itt heady and though I 
ould object to several passages in it, 
ted nor wished them to do more than 
the exceptionable parts with their 
ronld have fully satisfied me, as I had 
> follow their advice impHcitip in every 
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I hope I htv«9 Is mf ln t ro te <kiii» 4tw 
to Mr. Home at a man and m aa hli larl a li 
talnly meant it at leait. I hare flniabcd a 
of a new preface, (poeticript I iliall iMOMei 
it;) it will l»e a»t to tir William F6iti 
finished. Yoa matt ooee mora taka the Ir 
read it over ; I hope jon will And nothing t 
in it, for I struck oat or altered every thing 
Gregory marked or oi^ected to, and man; 
besides. Bat lest there sboald MlU ha ai 
wrong, I will Invest mj frienda with a dl 
power to ezpnnge every thing thcgr do nol 1 

xzzii. raoM dr. john ouepoftr 

SSdiBilm|(li« C0lli If owdAi 

I HAVE no objection to yonr liiani^nal noti 
I think the reason of the warmth with wl 
write shooid be strongly pointed ont, and 
dsely as possible. It has been sidd here, 
had written with great heat and atperl^ 
Mr. Unme, l)ecaase yoa differed from U 
some metaphysical sabtleties, of no mater! 
qaence to mankind. This is alleged liy t 
1 1 never read yonr book, and seem n^veir to 

^ Mr. {fame's. Yoa write with wana^h ag 

because he has endea?oare4 to. invalldat 



Uli JM illu g the "mmn on Troth." Dr 
of medicine in the univenity of , 
tirii tathor of teveral well-knofwn literary ptv 
flThet tbe note here alluded to wae, A 
JirjinMly oootaiaad Mime Te&uxltt oa the 
aeiM (hMi WBdex eoosUcKitlaa* 
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gnmeDt brought to prove the existence of a Supreme 
Being; because he has endeavoured to invalidate 
every argument in favour of a future state of ex- 
istence; and because he has endeavoured to destroy 
the distinction between moral good and evil. You 
60 not treat him with severity because he is a bad 
■letaptiysician, but because he has expressly applied 
his metaphysics to the above unworthy purposes. 
If he has not been guilty of this ; if these are only 
cODclnsions which yon yourself draw, by implica- 
tioDy from his writings, but conclusions which he 
himself disavows, then you are in the wrong ; yon 
ought to ask pardon of him and of the public, for 
your mistaken zeal. But I have never heard that 
he, or any of his friends, have pretended that yon 
do him Injustice in these respects. After all, I wish, 
for the future, that you would rather employ your 
wit and humour, of which you have so large a share, 
against these people, in the way that Addison, Pope, 
Swift, and Arbathnot did. It would mortify |hem 
beyond any thing that can be ssdd against them in 
the way of reasoning. 

^XXIII. TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE 
POWAGER LADY FORBES.* 

Aberdeen, leth October, 1779. 

I wi^R the merit of the '* Minstrel" were such as 
would justify all the kind things you have said of it. 
That It has merit eve;ry body would think me a hy- 
pocrite if I were to deny ; I am willing to believe 
that it has even considerable merit ; and I acknow- 

• Widow of tbe Right Hon. William lord Forbes. 
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former sort are those which Gray has so elegantly 
expressed in his *' Chnrch-yard Elegy,*' a poem 
which is QDiversally understood and admired, not 
only for its poetical beauties, but also, and perhaps 
chiefly, for its expressing sentiments in which every 
man thinks himself interested, and which, at cer- 
tain times, are familiar to all men. Now the sen- 
timents expressed in the ** Minstrel," being not 
common to all men, but peculiar to persons of a 
certain cast, cannot possibly be interesting, because 
the generality of readers will not understand nor 
feel them so thoroughly as to think them natural. 
That a hoy should take pleasure in darkness or a 
storm, in the noise of thunder, or the glare of light- 

h ning; should be more gratified with listening to 
nraidc at a distance, than with mixing in the mer- 

~ riment occasioned by it ; should like better to see 
every bird and beast happy and free, than to exert 
his ingenuity in destroying or ensnaring them — 

I these, and such like sentiments, which, I think, 
would be natural to persons of a certain cast, will, 

il know, be condemned as unnatural by others, who 
have never felt them in themselves, nor observed 
them in the generality of mankind. Of all this 
I was sufficiently aware before I published the 
" Minstrel," and, therefore, never expected that it 

* would be a popular poem. Perhaps, too, the stmc- 
^ tare of the verse, (which, though agreeable to some, 

is not to all) and the scarcity of incidents, may 
contribute to make it less relished than it would 

k have been, if the plan bad been different in these 

I particnlars. 

* From the questions your ladyship is pleased to 
f propose in the conclusion of your letter, as yr&U «& 

VOL. I. F 






1 MOK pteanre, and < 
to thoae, of which, en 
repeated experieace. 1 
coaoiiy, the ocean, the 



mi 

the vioUn, and was as i 
Yuvl, a* Pope"! and I 
make me. But I am aal 
a mtjecl to trifling ai n 
Belieire me, madam, u 
commaodi could haTcii 
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proved since I left Scotland, is uot so well established 
as to enable me to write a long letter ; otherwise I 
have ten thousand things to tell you, in which I 
Iinow yon would be mach interested. My spirits, 
which, wfaenl cane frooi home, were at the very 
Wwctt, we now raised again near to their nsnai 
pHdi : for I have been as dissipated as possible of 
late, and have neither read nor written any thing 
(except now and then a very short letter) these 
two months. Indeed the physicians do expressly 
prohibit both. 

1 have been here five weeks, and shall probably 
continae a week or two longer. I have been ex- 
tremely happy in making a great many very 
agreeable and very creditable acquaintance. Dr. 
Hawkesworth, Dr. Armstrong, Mr.Garrick, Dr.Sa- 
onel Johnson, and several others of note, have 
treated me, not only with politeness, but with a 
degree of attention and kindness that equals my 
wannest wishes. I vdsh I had longer time to pass 
among them ; I shall find it no easy matter to force 
nyielf away. Johnson has been greatly misrepre- 
leoted. I have passed several entire days with him, 
and found him extremely agreeable. The compli- 
ments he pays to my writings are so high, that I 
have not the face to mention them. Every body 
I have conversed with on the subject, (among whom 
I hafe the honour to reckon lord Mansfield) ap- 
pvovet of what I have done in respect to Mr. Hume ; 
ttd none of them have been able to find any per- 
loail abase, any coarse expressions, or even any iu- 
deUcacy, in what I have written against him; so^ 
Tim tee, I have no great reason to ?alae¥iViiiX ini 



Scottish enemies aajr against me. This I mei 
to you, because I knoiv it will give you pleasai 
A letter from Utrecht, which I recelred ii\ 
came here, InformB me, that three translatioi 
mr Essa;, a French, a Dutch, aud a German, 
appear oext winter. Some of them are now ii 



I KEJOicB to hear that Mr. Garrick ii m well 
be ab'e to appear in tragedf. It is in vain t 
dnlge one's self in unavailing compl^uts, otbe 
I canld rail by the hour at dame PortaM 
placing me beyond the r^ach of that arcb-ra^ 
m Horace woold hare called him. I well rei 
ber, and I think can never forget, how be 
affected me in Macbeth, aud made me almost I 
myself over the front seat of Che Iwo-shlUiO) 
lery. I with I had another oppurtnoitf of r 
my neck and nerves in the lanie caase. To 1 
the hands of Garrick and Shakspeare would ec 
my memory to all generations. To be Mric 
all actors were like this one, 1 do Dot tb: 
would be possible for a person of seasibliltf t 
live the representation o( Hamlet, Lear, oi 
beth i which, by the bye, seems to suggest a i 
for that mixture of comedy and tragedy, of 
oar great poet was so fond, and which the FY 
fledcilticB think tach an intolerable onirag 

• ttiU letter la impetfBot, and Hw dete b mBOi 
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against nature and deceucy. Against nature it U 
no outrage at all : the idferior officers of a court 
know little of what passes among kings and states- 
men ; and may be very merry, when their superiors 
are very sad ; and if so, the porter's soliloquy in 
Macbeth may be a very Just imitation of nature. 
And I can never accuse of indecency the man, who, 
by th€ iutrodoction of a little unexpected merri- 
ment, saves nie from a disordered head or a brolcen 
heart. If Shaltspeare knew his own powers, he 
most have seen the necessity of tempering his tragic 
rage by a. mixture of comic ridicule; otherwise 
tliere was some danger of his running into greater 
dcesses than deer-stealing, by sporting with the 
lives of all the people of taste in these realms. 
Other playwrights must conduct their approaches 
to the human heart with the utmost circumspee- 
tioQ; a single fisdse step may make them lose a 
great deal of ground : but Shakspeare made his way 
to it at once, and could make his audience burst 
their sides this moment, and break their hearts the 
next. I have often seen Hamlet performed by the 
underlings of the theatre, but none of these seemed 
to understand what they were about. Hamlet's 
diaracter, though perfectly natural, is so very un- 
common, that few, even of our critics, can enter 
Into it. Sorrow, indignation, revenge, and con- 
jdonsness of his own irresolution, tear his heart ; 
the peculiarity of his circumstances often obliges 
^m to counterfeit madness, and the storm of pas- 
lions within him often drives him to the vei*ge of 
real madness. This produces a situation so inter- 
esting, and a conduct so complicated, as none but 
Shakspeare oonld have had the courage to describe. 
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or even to invent, and none but Qarrick will ever 
be able to exhibit. £xcuse this rambling : 1 know 
you like the'subject ; and, for my part, I like it so 
much, that when I once get in^ I am not willing to 
find my way out of it. 

The bpok of second-sight has not, I fear, g^ven 
you nradi entertainment.* The tales are ill-told 
and ill-chosen, and the language so barbarous as to 
be in many places unintelligible, even to a Scots- 
man. I have heard many better stories of the 
second-sight than any this author has given, at- 
tested by such persQus, and accompanied 1^ suck 
circumstances, as to preclude contradiction, though 
not sus[^cion. All our Highlanders believe in the 
second-sight ; but the instances in which it is said 
to operate are generally so ambiguous, and the re- 
velations supposed to be communicated by it so fri- 
volous, that I cannot bring myself to acquiesce in 
it. Indeed this same historian has made me more 
incredulous than I was before ; for his whole book 
betrays an excess of folly and weakness. Were its 
revelations important, I should be less inclined to 
unbelief: but to suppose the Deity working a mi- 
racle, in order to announce a marriage, or the ar- 
rival of a poor stranger, or the making of a coffin, 
would require such evidence as has not yet at* 
tended any of these tales, and is indeed what scarce 
any kind of evidence could make one suppose. 
These communications are all made to the igno- 
rant, the supei-stitious, and generally to the young $ 
I never heard of a man of learning, sense, or ob- 

• Dr. BMttie had introduced a disquisition on th« second 
sight into his " Essay on Poetry and Music.*' 
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servation, that was favoured with any of them ; a 
strong presumption against their credibility. I have 
been told, that the inhabitants of some parts of the 
Alps do also lay a claim to a sort of second-sight ; 
and I believe the same superstition, or something 
like it^ may be found in many other countrieSy 
where the face of nature, and the solitary life of 
the natives, tend to impress the imagination with 
melancholy. The Highlands of Scotland are a pic* 
turesqne, but gloomy region. Long tracts of soli- 
tary mountains covered ^th heath and rocks, and 
often obscured by mists ; narrow valleys, thinly in- 
habited, and bounded by precipices that resound for 
ever with the fall of torrents ; a soil so rugged, and 
a climate so dreary, as to admit neither the amuse* 
ments of pasturage nor the cheerful toils of agri- 
culture ; the mournful dashing of vraves along the 
friths and lakes that every where intersect this 
country; the portentous sounds which every change 
of the wind, and every increase and diminution of 
the waters, is apt to raise in a regiop full of rocks 
and hollow cliffs and caverns; the grotesque and 
ghastly appearance of such a landscape, especially 
by the light of the moon ;— objects like these diffuse 
an habitual gloom over the fancy, and give it that 
romantic cast that disposes to invention, and that 
melancholy which inclines one to the fear of un- 
seen things and unknown events. It is observable, 
too, that the andent Scottish Highlanders had 
scarce any other way of supporting themselves than 
by hunting. Ashing, or war; professions that are 
continually exposed to the most fatal accidents. 
Thus, almost every circumstance in their lot tended 
to rouse and terrify the imagioation. Aooordin^y, 
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their poetry i$ uniformly mournful; their music 
melancholy and dreadful, and their superstitious 
are all of the gloomy kind. The fairies confined 
their gambols to the Lowlands : the mountains were 
haunted with giants, and angry ghosts, and faneral 
prqcessioBS, and other prodigies of direful import. 
That a people, beset with such real and imagiBary 
bugbears, should fancy themselves dreaming, even 
when awake, of corpses, and graves, and coffins^ 
and other terrible things, seems natural enough; 
but that their visions ever tended to any real or 
useful discovery, I am much inclined to doubt. 
Not that I mean to deny the eanstence of ghosts, or 
to call in question the accounts of extraordinaiy. 
revelations granted to individuals, with which both 
history and tradition abound, fiut m all cases 
where such accounts are entitled to credit, or sup- 
ported by tolerable evidence, it will be found that 
they referred to something which it concerned men 
to know; the overthrow of kingdoms, the. death of 
great persons^ the detection of atrocious crimes, or 
the preservation of important lives. But I ta]ke np 
too much of your time with these matters. 

I have lately received another very kind letter 
from Mr. Mason, in which he gives me an account 
of all the poetical pieces which Mr. Gray has left 
unpublished. There is, 1. A Sonnet on the death 
of a friend, written 1742, of true Petrarchian pa- 
thos and delicacy. 2. Stanzas, in alternate rhyme^ 
to Mr^ Bentley, on the designs he made for his 
poems. 3. An Epitaph on Sir William Williams, 
who was killed at the siege of BeUeisle ; perfect in 
its kind, 4. The opening scene of a tragedy, called 
Agrippinii, with the first speech of the second ; 
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writton much in RaciDe's manner, and with many 
tnnKiriy ttrokoi. 5. An vnfinished Address to Ig^ 
■Offttoe, In rhyme of ten syllahles ; satirical, 6. 
One bondred and seven lines, of the same measure 
with the former, of the beginning of an ethical 
Essay on Education and Government ; finished, as 
fiu* as it goes, in the highest manner : the most va^ 
liable piece he has left. 7. Six eight-lined stanzas 
of an Ode on the Vicissitode of the Seasons, nearly 
eqnal, in point of merit, (allowing for its being in* 
complete) with the Ode on Spring ; — besides some 
tnuMlations, epigrams, and Latin poems. Mr. M»- 
soD obligingly offers me snch of these pieces as 
Iwbh to se^9 and I have asked to see the I. 3. 6. 
and 7. 1 heartily wish they may be printed, as 
they would tend to show the universality of Qray's 
genius. 

XXXVI. FROM DR. PERCY.* 

NorChumberlaBd-hoiue, 87th May, 177s. 

I LOSE no time in thanking you for your most 
obliging letter, and the very pleasing ballad that 
accompanied it. Sach presents, when they fiedl in 
your way, will always be most acceptable, and ver^ 
gratefully acknowledged. 

I had also another reason for troubling you with 
80 early an answer : it was to convey to you a copy 
of the enclosed sermons ; wherein you will find very 

* Afterwards bbhop of Dromore, the editor of '* Reliques 
of Aoeieiit Engliih Poetry," to which the flnt part of this 
lett« alludef . 

f2 
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warm but just ackuowledgments for the 
you have done to the cause of truth. The 
of them is so much your admirer, that, i 
knew I was writing to you, he desired mi 
close a few lines from himself. If his 
character is .not known to yon, I must inf 
that Dr. Porteus is one of the brightest or 
of the church of England : he was chapldn 
hishop Seeker, who left him one of the e 
to his will, and editor of his works, whicl 
since published. He is a man of the most) 
and amiable manners, and most distingnia 
lities. The sermons here sent were preach< 
the king, and procured the preacher a d 
reputation beyond that of any sermons pre 
my remembrance. The king and whole con 
of nothing else for many days after ; the qv 
sonally desired to peruse them afterward 
closet ; and the duke of Northumberland, I 
at court till the Thursday after the last 
was preached, came home full of the aco< 
hesM'd from e?ery mouth, of the impressio 
sermons had made in the Chapel Royal, 
yon will perhaps think very extraordinar 
Beverthele8S» literally true, as I can te^t^j 
own personal knowledge. 

• Tke Rev. Di^PoHettt, afterwards bishop of 1 
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XXXVII. FROM DR. PORTEUS. 

Lambeth, SSd May, 1776. 

Though I have not the pleasure of being personally 
known to yon, I take the liberty of requesting your 
acceptance of a small performance of mine, wbidi 
Dr. Percy promises to convey to you. ! have read, 
sir, with singular delight, both your poem called 
the " Minstrel," and youi' " Essay on Truth." It 
is a very uncommon thing to see so mudi true 
poetical invention, and such a talent for profound 
philosophical disquisition, united in the same per- 
son; aod it is still more uncommon, to see such 
fine parts, especially in a layman, dedicated to the 
support of virtue and religion. I am not at all sur- 
prised to hear, that your spirited attack on the 
head-quarters of scepticism has drawn upon you the 
resentment of Mr. Hume and his followers. If is 
nothing more than might be expected ; and, in the 
eyes of all impartial men, it is so far from being 
any reproach, that it is an honour to you. It shows 
that they feel tlie force of your arguments; for 
personal invective they cannot justly complain of. 
The heeiiness of your manly reproofs is directed,* 
not against their persons, but their cause; and it 
falls far abort of what such a cause deserves. But 
whatever unjust aspersions may be thrown upon 
you by your own countrymen, let this be your con- 
solation, (if you need any) that in England your 
book ha» been received with universal applause. 
In the range of my acquauntance, which is pretty 
extensive, both among the clergy and the laity, 
I have neicer yet met -with a single ]^esiOtt)Qi\x^«. 
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tiute and sound ju<l)rnieat, who did 
your essay In the warmest terms of 
In this Ihej have always had niy mosi 
ctirrence; and 1 was glad of an Of 
giriDg some public testimaD7 of my 
for your writlugs, as you will see I hi 
Bote, which very honestly expresses 
liteeolB, and says nothing more than i 

The two sermoas which I send you i 
the b«st return I could make, (ihougb, 
fe«, a very inadequate one) fur the gi 
and Instrucllon I hare received from y 
Give me leave only to add farther, thi 
(which is rontignoas to London] is my 
ridence from (he eud of November to t 
of June; and if either business or 
(hbuld l>ring yon to the inelrojiotls dur 
of the year, I shall l>e esttemely giai 
reipects lo you here, «ud to assure yo 
I uu, wir, yours, &c. 



Edinburgh, 61I1 
TooB last letter, of the 9th June, read 
I had been some days at Peterhead, ei 
by the Die of the medicinal waiere of t1 
tbalie off this hideous iodisposllion : bi 
water I did not receive half so much bei 
the very agreeable accounts yon gave 
health and spirits. I congratulate yoa, 
myielf,' on yonr rccarery, and I eamestl] 
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• Your description of Tunbridge-wells is so very 
lively, that I think myself present in every part of 
it. I see yonr hills, your cattle, your carriages, 
your beatue and belks blended together in agreeable, 
ooofusion. I am delighted while I sympathise with 
the feelingjf of those, whose imagination is re- 
freshed and amused by the pleasing incongruities 
of the scenCy and whose health and spirits are re- 
stored by the freshness of the air, and the virtues of 
the fountain. But what interests and delights me 
most of all, and more that! words can express, is, 
that by the eye of fancy I behold you, madam, look- 
ing around on this scene with an aspect, in which 
all your native benignity, sprightliness, and har- 
mony of soul are heightened with evei7 decoration 
that health and cheerfulness can bestow. 

I am greatly affected with your goodness and lord 
Lyttelton's, in urging my advancement with so much 
leal and perseverance. After what lord Mansfield 
has done me the honour to declare in my favour, I 
cannot doubt but your friendly endeavours will at 
last prove successful. I now see that lord Mans- 
field wishes to establish me in Scotland ; and, I 
am certain, that in this, as in other matters, his 
judgment is founded on the- best reasons. I am 
greatly flattered by your kind invitation to Sandle« 
ford. I would not, for any consideration, forego 
the hope that I shall one time or other avail myself 
of it ; bnt, at present, this is not in my power. 

The second canto of the " Minstrel " is nearly 
finiflhed, and has been so these two years ; but, tiU 
my health be better established, I must not think of 
making any additions to it. 

If you have not seen Dr. Porteus's two sermons^ 
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lately published, I would recommend them to your 
notice, because they are, in my opinion, amongst 
the most elegant compositions of the kind in the 
English langoage. Dr. P. did me the |ioiioar to 
send me a copy of them, accompanied with a very 
kind, and very polite letter. 

XXXIX. TO DR. PORTEUS. 

Aberdeen, ISfli An^UM* ltT& 

Your approbation of my weak endeavoan in tlw 
cause of tmth gives me the most sincere pleasure. 
How shall I thank you, sir, for having declared 
that approbation, so flattering to my ambition, and 
so favourable to my reputation and interest ? Not 
satisfied with giving the public a favourable opinion 
of my late publication, and honouring my name 
with a place in your work, you wish to recommend 
me to the notice of royalty itself, and to give to my 
labours such a lustre as might attract those eyes, 
ffom which many would desire to hide all merit bat 
their own. Be assured, sir, that I shall ever retain 
a just sense of your candour, good nature, and ge- 
nerosity; and that the encouragement I have re- 
ceived fixim you, and from your noble-tninded 
countrymen, will serve as an additional motive to 
employ that health and leisure which Providence 
may hereafter' allot me, in promoting, to the ut- 
most of my poor abilities, the cause of tmth> virtue, 
and mankind. This is the best return I can make 
• to your goodness; for thus only can I, In any de- 
gree, approve myself worthy of it. 

The " Essay on Truth," according to my ori- 
ginal j^an, is only the first part of a large treatise 
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that I lia4 projected, on the evideDces of morality 
and religion. I entered on my second part some 
years ago, and made a little progress in it. My 
intention there was to attempt a confutation of 
the errors which Hume, Helvetius, and other fs^ 
ahionable writers, bad introduced into the moral 
Sciences. The subject would have led me to the 
eiidence of Christianity ; and my own heart would 
have disposed, and my own conscience determined 
me to ido justice to the characters and abilities of 
Voltaire, and other contemporary infidels, with the 
same freedom, and with the same spirit, that ap- 
pear In what I have written against Hume's philo- 
sophy. But the wretched state of my health 
obUges me to suspend, for the present, all my lite- 
rary projects. I hope, however, to get better in 
time ; for I am told, that these nervous disorders 
are sddom fiital at my age. 

I can never forget what I owe to the candour and 
humanity of the English nation. To have obtained 
the approbation and patronage of those who have 
so long been* and who will, I hope, condnue to the 
latest ages to be, the patrons of truth, and the 
great assertors of the rights of mankind, is an ho- 
nour, indeed, of which I feel the high value. While 
animated by this consideration, I can overlook, and 
almost forget, the opposition I have met with from 
a powerful jNuty in this country, who, since the 
publication of the " Essay on Truth," have taken 
DO little pains to render my condition as uneasy as 
Bosrible. In other countries, infidels appear bat as 
Individuals; but in Scotland they form a party, 
whose principle is, to discountenance and bear 
down religion to the utmost (tf thdr power. 
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I am much obliged to yoa for ftpeali 
ably of the « Minstrel." When I 
I \ first book, the greatest part of the sec 

ten, and I hoped to have got the wh€ 
intend only three books) within a yc 
that time my health has been quite v 
of every kind. When I go to Londoi 
; I poesiblj be next summer, I will, wit 

■ ; > sure, avail myself of your kind invitai 

the first opportunity of paying my res] 
Lambeth. 



XL. TO MRS. MONTAGU 

Aberdeen, 30th Sef 

I HAVE never seen Mr. Jones's imit 
Asiatic poetry. From what yoa say c 
sure they will entertain me ; though 
of your opinion, that, if they had been 
they would have been much more valu 
more literal the better. Such things d 
tibn, not so much for the amusement 
the fancy, as for the knowledge they 
minds and manners of the people a 
they are produced. To those who h 
and are capable of observation, that 
pression and description will be moi 
whicli corresponds most exactly to the: 
rience. 1 cannot sympathise with pasi 
felt ; and, when objects are describee 
shapes, and proportions, quite unlik 
j . I have been accustomed to, I suspect thai 

r, j j : tious are not just, and that it is not n^ 

— re, 
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presented to my view, but the dreams of a man who 
bad oe?er studied nature. 

What is the reason, madam, that tlie poetry^ and, 
indeed, the whole phraseology, of tlie Eastern na- 
tions (and, I believe, the same thing holds of all 
nocnltivated nations) is so. fall ot glaring images, 
exaggerated metaphors, and gigantic descriptions ? 
U it, because that, in those coantries where art. 
has made little progress, nature shoots forth into 
wilder magnificence, and every thing appears to be 
constmcted on a larger scale ? Is it that the lan- 
guage, through defect of copiousness, is obliged to 
adopt metaphor and similitude, even for expressing 
the most obvious sentiments ? Is it, that the igno- 
nuice and indolence of such people, unfriendly to 
liberty, disposes them to regard their governors as 
of snpernatural dignity, and to decorate them with 
the most pompous and high-sonuding titles, the fre- 
quent use of which comes at last to infect their 
ivhole conversation with bombast ? Or is it, that 
the passions of those people are really stronger, 
and their climate more luxuriant? Perhaps all 
these causes may conspire in producing this effect. 
Certain it is, that Europe is much indebted, for her 
style and manner of composition, to her ancient 
authors, particnlarly to those of Greece, by whose 
example and authority that simple and natural die* 
tion was happily established, which all our best 
Authors of succeeding times have been ambitious to 
imitate; but whence those ancient Greek authors 
derived it, whether from imitating other authors, 
still more ancient ; or from the operation of physl* 
cal causes ; or from the nature of their language, 
particnlarly its unrivalled copiousness and flejdbi* 



geniiu, that, conscious of its own vigc 
all ulventitlaus support, and all foreii;n i 
il u not, perhaps, eatj to determiae. 
The foorth edition of mj Ess»v U 



lb, 19th Sept 
As my brother, lord Kiunoull, haa la 
nlcatcd to me your letier to him of J 
ezplaioing your views, which certalnlj 
yet been ananered with success com 
your lalents, 1 desired him to comma 
my thonghls, which, at least, are the I 
real fiietid and well-wisher, who has 
esteem of yonr merit in the cause of tn 

I doubt, whether you would he we] 
slay-place, or a pensloa, or a reiideuct 
As far as I can judge, (he ministry !□ t 
England would be the professian the mi 
to your qualificalions aud inclinatlt 
proipfct of fair profit in it ought to bi 
for that \f a duty to yoar<elfJaad to 
Gbc me leave, too, to say, that thci 
doty, that is, to your consclenee. 

Though I was edocated In thecharcl 
yet I have often sifted my mind irit! 
Impartial reflection, and t«ilh as enlai 
I could lake in, of the great dispeni 
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Deity, centering in Christ. Upon the whole, I have 
always thought, that the church of England is the 
most agreeable to Christian doctrine and discipline ; 
equally distant from wild conceit and implicit 
faith; free, manly, and benevolent; conducive to 
the cauBe of tmth and virtue, to the happiness of 
society, and of every individnal in it ; and it is tho 
establishment that seems to carry the fairest aspect 
with it, towards promoting pure Christianity, and 
civil order ; without overbearing, or artful, or ab^ 
ject means. With due Christian condescension to 
different opinions and modes, this is the result of 
frequent consideration and conviction, and is the 
testimony of my conscience. If it were otherwise^ 
I would not, I could not, in honour, retain even the 
great emoluments with which I am favoured, for 
another moment. 

It is, surely, unreasonable and unnecessary to 
trouble you with my notions. I allow it : but this 
is only a mode of flattering myself with the hopes 
that yours are similar. If such is your opinion cf 
the church of England, and if it is your upright in« 
tention to exercise in its ministry your most valuable 
abilities and knowledge for the service of true reli- 
gion, I shall think your entry into it a happy acqui* 
sition. And I would endeavour to contribute^ as 
hr as my scanty patronage goes, or my friendship 
and influence can extend, that you should enter into 
it with credit, and live in it with comfort. 

Lord KinnouU has written to lord Mansfldd, and 
I shall talk with him after Christmas. I shall not 
leave my diocese till that time. I have written also 
to-day to oar Mend Mrs. Montagu. 
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xlii. to sir william forbes. 

Aberdeen, 6th November* 1' 

I AM happy to find, that the plan I have jast ii( 
.view is hononred with your approbation. It i 
result of the most mature deliberation ; and I 
I shall never have occasion to repent it. Wh 
my present views shall prove successful, is a 
very uncertain. I shall endeavour, by modei 
my hopes and my wishes, to prepare myself f( 
worst. 

Yon do too much honour to the letter I wn 
the archbishop of York. It contained nothing 
could entertain you. Some time or other I 
give you, at large, my opinion of the matters 
tuned in it ; for of the letter itself I kept no 
It has pleased his grace, and given great sat 
tioB to lord KinnouU. 

Dr. Gregory will show you the character of ] 
seau, as it is now finished. Some years i^ 
should have put more panegyric in it, and less 
sure ; but since that time, I have had leisure t 
amine some of his theological, and some, t< 
hb philosophical tenets, which has lowered 
siderably my opinion of his candour and unders 
ing : 'but my admiration of his talents, as ai 
quetit and pathetic writer, still remuns u 
paired ; and I am confident he had originally 
in bim^ which might have made him one o 
greatest philosophers in the world, if his genini 
not been perverted by the fashion of the times 
by the kVe of paradox. The passage I aUnt! 
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where he speaks so well of the genius of Christianity, 
and the character of its Divine Founder, is in the 
creed of tlie Savoyard curate, where he draws a 
comparison between Jesus Christ and Socrates. 

XLIII. TO MRS. MONTAGU. 

Aberdetn, isth January, 1773. 

h* gave me the most sincere pleasure to find that 
the archbishop of York was satisfied with the sen- 
timents expressed in the letter I had the honour to 
write to him. His grace sent my letter to lord 
Kionoiill, who was pleased to write to me on the 
oiccasion, and to express his approbation in very 
strong terms. Considering the turn that my afimrs 
were likely to take, I wished for an opportunity of 
doing myself justice, by explaining my opinion ^ 
the doctrine and discipline of the church of Eng- 
land ; and a more favourable opportunity could not 
have been wished for, than that which his grace 
was pleased to grant me. I am much honoured by 
your application in my behalf to the duchess of 
Portland, and deeply sensible of the importance of 
her grace's interest and favourable opinion. 

In the new edition of my *' Essay," I bave In- 
serted a long note, containing a character of Bom- 
sean and his writings. This I did by the advice of 
Dr. Gregory, who told me, that many persons, who 
wished me well, had signifiied to him their desiM 
oflAiowingipy ricasonsfor thinking so favoaraMy 
of that philosopher, as to plac^e his name in^the 
same list with Bacon, Shakspeare, and Mont«s- 
quiten. I was somewhat afraid, lest, by bestowing 
on Rousseau those praises which, I think, are his 
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dae, I might offend some well-meaii 
had nod onlf tho«e parta of his wo 
his diiutiiractLon wilh lome pact* 
doctriDC ; and, therefore, irhen I n 
to Dr. Gregory, I desired him to i 
Mtioualy, aud, if he thnught it wi 
to aay Chriiliau, or tend to embro 
vera;, to sappress it altogether. 
tnppreaiiug, he forwarded it to t 
afterward* wixjle lo me that he e. 
of it. I long to know Tonr opinii 
and hare, therefure, desired Mr. D 
the book. There is at page 330, { 
intended to eipose aame of Voltain 
the ant^ect of necelsitjr. Tbcne at 
tioiiB of any consequence that ace n 
Impression. 

Mr. DiUy will aUo send you a « 
addreucd to Mt-!. Cuner, uliich 
dam, you will lake the trouble to 
with some apology, lo make it oco 
tribate of respect and gratitude nh 
eKtraordiuary geuioa and liitue, a 
Eure and ioetruction I hare I'ea 
writings. 

I am greatly deliglited with yoni 
causes that produced the striking 
appears iu the poetical style of Greet 
Europe, compared with tlie style i 
oriental. You have, iu my opinion 
for this diversity. It is a great p 
little of Homer's history, and of 1 
claa Jiteratnre before U» iXioe. \ 
tliM the recorda of Oteecftfewe la 
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the Trojan war; for it is observable, that 
of Homer's heroes are descended from Jupi- 
1 the third or fourth degree only; in other 
i, that they could not trace their genealogy 
r than the third or fourth generatiou ; which 
iroof^ or at least, a presumption, that they 
xl letters, and had but lately emerged from 
rity. Horace makes the contemporaries of 
nu and Amphion to have been perfect savages, 
mianized by the charms of poetry and music : 
erhaps, he spoke only from conjectures, ga- 
L out of the fables of those ancient times. If 
conjectures be just ; if the Greeks were really 
tate of barbarity and ignorance, so late as the 
or fourth generation before the Trojan war; 
a matter of astonishment, that, in Homer's 
(about 150 years after that war,} their Ian- 
should be so copious, so regular, so harmo- 
, 80 subtle in the discrimination of thought, 
3 wonderfully diversified in its inflections. If 
id not know the thing to be impossible, we 
d be tempted to think that the Oreek language 
have been the invention of philosophers : If it 
, like other languages, from vulgar and acd- 
1 use, and yet came, in so short time, to such 
stioD, we cannot help thinking that the Greeks 
Bceived from nature superior force of genius, 
lelicacy of taste; and that Horace spoke as 
kMopher as well i^ a poet, when he said, 
r injjfenium, Graiis dedU ore rotundo Afuta 
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XLIV, TO SIR WILLIAM FORB 

Aberdeen, 13th F^ 

I AM deeply sensible of your goodness, \ 
eating to me, in so tender and soothin] 
the news of a misfortune, which is, inc 
the severest I have ever felt.* For 
months past, my spirits have been ui 
pressed, so that I am but ill prepared fo 
a stroke. Of the loss which society, an 
fomily have received; of the incom] 
which I snstsun, by the death of this e3 
son, I can say nothing ; my heart is to 
have not yet recovered myself so far as 
ipeak coherently on this or any other si 
Yon justly observe, that his friends 
no small consolation, from the circumc 
death having been without pain, and fn 
grounded hope we may entertain of 
made a happy change. But I find I cam 
I thought I should have been able to gl 
of my thoughts on this occasion ; but 
overpowers me. Write to me as soon, 
as 70a can, of the situation of his family 
efer yon may think I should wish to km 
endeavour to follow your kind advice, ai 
die myself to this great affliction, as m 
able. Mv reason, I trust, is fully recon 
tboroaghly convinced that every disp 

* The death of Dr. Gregory. He was fount 
probably from an attack of the gout, to whkd 
jact. 
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Proviifence is wise and good ; and that by making 
a proper improvement of tlie evils of this life, we 
may convert them all into blessings. It becomes 
QS» therefore, to adore the Supreme Benefactor 
when he takes away, as well as when he gives ^ for 
he li wise and beneflceBt in both. 



XLV. TO MRS, MONTAGU. 

Aberdeen^ 3d May, 177S. 

1 BAVB joat now finished the business of a melau- 
choly winter. When I wrote to you last, which 
was in Janaary, my health and spirits were in .a 
very low state. In this condition, the unexpected 
death of the best of men and of friends, came upon 
me with a weight, which at any time I should have 
thought almost unsupportable, but which, at that 
time, was afflicting to a degree which human abili- 
ties alone could never have endured. But Prcvi- 
deoce, ever beneficent and gracious, has supported 
me under this heavy dispensation ; and, I hope, l 
shall, in time, be enabled to review it, even with 
that cheerful submission which becomes a Chris- 
^0, and which none but a Christian can entertiun. 
I have a thousand things to say on this most affect^ 
ing subject ; but for your sake, madam, and for my 
own, I shall not, at present, enter upon. them. No- 
body can be more sensible than you are, of the irre- 
parable loss which not only his own family and 
friends, but which society in general, sustains by 
the loss of this excellent person : and I need not 
tell you, (for of this too I know you are sensible,) 
that of all his friends, (his own family exceyted^^ 

VOIhI. q 
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iidne has so much caase of sorrow^ on this mc9 
•100} as I. I should never have done, if I were t 
enter into the particulars of his kindness to nu 
For these many years past, I have had the happi 
^ess to be of his intimate acquaintance. He tool 
part in all my concerns ; and, as I concealed no 
thing from him, he Isnew my heart and my charac 
ter as well as I myself did ; only the partiatity c 
his friendship made him thluk- more favovrably c 
me than I deserved. In all my difficulties, I apj^e 
to him for advice and comfort ; both which he ha 
the art of communict^ing in such a way as neW 
failed to compose and strengthen my wind» Hi 
zeal in promoting my interest and repntaUoii 1 
i^ery generally known. In a word, (for I most ei 
deavour to quit a subject, which will long be 0| 
pressive to my heart,) my inward quiet and ei 
ternal prosperity were olijects of his particular M 
unwearied care, and he never missed any opporti 
nity of promoting both to the utmost of his powr 
I wrote to his son soon after the fatal event; af 
have had the comfort to hear from several baiv 
that he, and his sisters, and the whcde fanylyt ^ 
have with a propriety that charms every body, 
continuing his father's lectures, he acquits biv 
to ttnivcrsal satisfaction. 



iLVf. TO MRS. MONTAGU. 

« 

Aberdeen, 21st April, I 

A BOOK has been lately published, which mal 
little noise in this country. It is an *' Essay • 
Origin and Progress of LAuguage i" the anf 
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•; Burnet of Monboddo,* one of the lords of the 
s&on, a man of great learning, but^ratlier too 
ch devoted to Greek literature, particularly the 
ripatetic philosophy. In the first part of his work 
gives a very learned, elaborate, and abstmae 
trant of the origin of ideas, according to the 
tapbyrics of Plato, and the commentators upon 
itiotle. He then treats of the origin of human 
iety, and of language (which he considers as a 
Bian invention,) in the way in which many of our 
hionable philosophers have treated of them of 
9 ; representing men as having originally been, 
i oontinned for many ages to be, no better than 
lats, and indeed in many respects worse ; desti- 
e of speech, of reason, of conscience, of social 
sctSoUy and of every thing that can confer dignity 
iq a creature, and possessed of nothing Imt ex* 
nX sense and memory, and a capacity of imt* 
pfcment. The system is not a new one : it Is 
rrowed (whatever these philosophers maypre- 
4] from Epicurus, or rather from Lucretius, of 
ose account of it, Horace gives a pretty exact 
idgement, in these lines : Ctsm prorepaerunt pri- 
r ammalia terrii, muium et turpe pecui, &c. 
Icfa lord Monboddo takes for his motto, and 
Icby he says, comprehend, in miniature, the 
ole bL!toi7 of man. In regard to facts that make 
his system (all which our author sees with mi* 
lioopical eyes,) he ijs amazingly credulous, and 
lally blind and sceptical in regard to every fact 
in opposite tendency. He professes a regard for 

'One of the Judges of the supxeme court of law in Soot- 
4, by the title of knd Monboddo.. 



■ aitve oeen entenahi 
liyit; bat noivriihgCB 
'*8ariJ for the auihoi 
»nd to whom I am n 
take it np as a task, a 
nhioarinli at a lin 
of the 

' III 
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:iou at least, that if men liad ever beeu a mutum 
turpe pecuty they must, without superuatural 
istance, have continued so to this day; that 
refore man, in all ages from the begiuuiiig, must 
e been a speaking animal; that the fii*st man 
Bt have received the divine gift of language friKn 
1 hiiuself, by inspiration ; and that tlie children 
mt first parents, and their descendants to the 
sent time, must have leai'ued to speak by imita- 
1 and instruction. And for the smaller diversi- 
I in kindred language (such as those which took 
ce ID the French language, for instance, cow- 
ed with the Italian and Spanish,) I would ac- 
LOt from the revolutions of human affairs, and 
I tendency of language to alteration ; and for the 
Rter diversities, (such as those that appear in the 
ropean languages, compai-ed with those of China, 
lerica, &cO I would account from the confu- 
a of Babel ; nor do I think it possible to account 
tbem satisfactorily in any other way. 

XLVII. TO DRtPORTEUS. 

London, 23d July, 1773. 

AVE been very much hurried of late by a variety 
interesting mattei-s, otherwise I should have 
ner acknowledged the receipt of your most 
iglng letter of the 1st of July. The many favoiirs 
ave had the honour to receive at your hands, 
!Ct me wjth the most lively gratitude, which I 
Hid fain attempt to express ui words, but find, 
er repeated trials, that I cannot. All, therefore, 
X I shall now say on this subject is, that I shall 
t cherish a most grateful remembrance of them. 



■-— - HM*» uuuaoD I! 

•M«lng them b. ( 
power— lo employ, ii 
ihall allot „,e,thoa;i 
whlcli may faU to dit 
BlOKMt of my poor a 
•^itne, and manlimd, 
'ting good JD tbia wa 
PleMlX grelified, and 
•» think, that I am noi 
klodneu aod streuiion 
rWj •ifj-aod /rom q, 
coDatrymen. 

Von haye heani, per 
M the late inataJJatioo 
jneoce of a letter fro 
The noiveraii; did me 

niMDlmbna. nn> ^..1^ :- 



iimiiiiiuDi, not only in 
^ordering that it ah. 
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has told H. I am tery apt to be disunstful of oar 
nodero travdleray when I find them, after a three 
•onths* residence in a covntry of whose language 
they know next to nothing, explaining the nforal 
and reli^oos notions of the people, in such a way 
SB to fayonr the licentioas theories of the age. I 
glra tbem fnli credit far what they tell us of plants^ 
awl mlnerate, and winds, and tides ; those things 
ana ohTioiis enough, and no Icnowledge of strange 
kogiiage is necessary to make one understand them : 
bit a& the morality of actions depends on the mo« 
dvea that give rise to them ; and as it is impossible 
le understand the motives and principles of national 
eutoms, unless you thoroughly understand the Ian* 
goage of the people, I should suspect that not one 
in ten thousand of our ordinary travellers is quali- 
M to decide upon the moral sentiments of a new 
fiscovered country. There is not one French' au- 
thor of my acquaintance that seems to have any 
tolerable knowledge of the English government, or 
of the character of the English nation : they 
aacribe to us sentiments which .we never enter- 
tldned ; they draw, from our ordinary behaviour, 
conclusions directly contrary to truth ; — ^fiow then 
is it to be supposed that Mr. Banks and Mr. So* 
lander could understand the customs, the religion, 
fMernment, and morals, of the people of Ota-r 
beite.> 

Dr. Hawkesworth, in his preface, has given an 
aeoonnt of Providence, which, in spite of all my 
partiality in his favour, I cannot help thinking inde 
fenslble. But I need not say any thing on this sub- 
ject, as yov most have seen the whcde passage in 
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the nevtrspapers. When my affairs are deterroiDed, 
which I hope will be sooii, I shall talce the liberty 
to write to yon again. 

XLVIII. TO MRS. MONTAGU. 

LondoDj 91st Auguit, 1773. 

I HAtB at last received a letter from Mr. Robin- 
son,* dated yesterday, in which be tells me, ** that 
he is desired by lord North to inform me, that hii 
uij^osty has been pleased to consent that a pension 
be paid me of two hundred pounds a-year.'^ Mr. 
Robinson says^ he will order the warrant to be 
made out for me innnediately, and desires me to 
call for it at the treasury; which I shall do on 
Monday. 

And now, madam, allow me to congratulate you 
on the happy conclusion of this aflblr ; for sure 1 
am, you will talce as much pleasure in it as I do, 
You may believe, 1 shall never forget from whom 
this long series of applications took its rise. But J 
shall not at present enter on this subject. I fear i1 
vill not be in my power to set out for Sandleford 
till towards the end of the week, as I have the 
warrant to get from the treasury, the court to at- 
tend, and a maltitude of letters to write, to the 
archbishop of York, lord Kinnoull, sir Adolphui 
Ooghton, lord North, &c. &c. As soon as'Icaa 
possibly fix a time for setting out, I will write to 
you. Meantime, I beg to bear some account oi 
your health. 

• At that time woetary of the treasnry. . 
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it is .very good in you, madam, to flatter me with 
the hopes that still better things may be in reser\« 
for me. But I assure you, I think myself rewarde(t 
above my deserviugs, and shall most willingly Mt 
down contented — not to eat, or driBk, or be idle ; 
bot to make such a use of the goodness of Provi- 
denpey and his ms^esty's bounty, as the public has 
a right to require of me. What I have now got, 
a44ed to the emoluments of my present office, will 
eauble me to live independently and comfortably in 
Scotland, and to cultivate those connexions and 
friendships in England, which do me so much ho* 
Bour. But more of this when I have the happiness 
to Sfie you. 

I am ashamed to send you so shabby a letter, all 
nade up of shreds and patches. It is by mistake, 
ewlng to hurry, that I write on so many bits of 
paper ; but as the post is just going out, I have no 
time to transcribe ; and 1 would not keep back this 
intelligence for a single day. 

I hav& another piece of news to* lell. yoa, which 
will give you pleasure. Sir Joshua Reynolds, with 
whom I formerly totd you that I have the hap<i 
plness to be particulai-ly acquainted, and whose 
tatents, both as a painter, and as a critic and philo- 
sopher, I taljLe to .be of the very first rate, has 
planned out a sort of allegorical picture, represent^ 
big the triumph of truth over scepticism and in6- 
delity. .At one corner of the picture, in the fore- 
ground, stands your humble servant,, as large as life,, 
arrayed in a doctor of laws* gowik and band, with 
his ** Essay on Truth" under his arm. At some: 
little distance appears Truth, habited as an angel^ 
with a sun on her breast^ who is to act such a ^rt 
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^th ntptet to the Meptic and (ii6dd, u diiD 
•faow, tbot they aK oot irilBog to ue the U^i 
Ibon^ tbej bare the oppartmdtj. Mr face ((M 
Vhidi I aat) ta finiihod, and is a moit atriking Itte- 
BCN ; onlj:, 1 bdlere. It will tie allonvd, that nt 
Joahna It more liberal in the utictei of a^t aat 
titface Uian hii friend Nalaie ihon^t proper W 
be. The ODgel also ia finished, and is aa adminddt 
flgnre: and sir Josbaa Js dcienniiied to oomplH* 
tbe whole irith all expedition, and to hare a pflal 
doM from it. He is very bappjr ia this invcDthM, 
which la eatitelr his own. Indeed, if I had bFca 
qualified to glre aof bints on the subject (which b 
not at aU the case,) yoB will readily beliere, that J 
would not be Inatramental ia fbrwardiiig a work 
that U lo Tery flattering to me. The pidnre iriil 
appear at tbe Exhibition ; but whether eir Joabua 
meaoa to keep it, or dispose of it, is not, I beliere, 
determined. 

Mas. Montagu's state of health is very indiffennt; 
she com^aius of a feveilsh disorder, which baa 
haunted her Ibe greatest part of the somner. She 
is greatly afflicted at the death of oar great a*d 
good friend, lord Lyttelton. This erent was nnex- 
peetod j it is Uttle betlec tbau a fortaSght ^nca I 
lecdTcd a ve>7 kind letter from him. ;i1i« loai tv 
hia friends and to sodety, is nnspeskaUe and irm- 
panble; to himsdf his death I> infirite grin) fcf 
whether we consider whBt be felt here, or what he 
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ever had more reason to wiah for a dbmisaon from 
the e?il8 of this transitory life. His lordship died* 
u he lived, a most illnstrioos examfrie of every 
Christian virtue. His last breath was spent in 
comforting and instructing his friends. ^* Be good 
and virtuous/' . said he to lord Valentia,* ** for 
know tliat to this yon must come." The devoat and 
cheerfol resignation that occupied his mind duHng 
Ids iUnesSy did not forsake him in the moment of 
dissolutiouy but fixed a smile on his lifeless counte* 
aance. I sincerely sympathise with your lordship. 
oa the loss of this excellent man. Since I came 
last to town, I.have had the honour and happiness 
to pass many an hour in his company, and to con* 
verse with him on all subjects : and I hope 1 shall 
be the better, while I live, for what I luive seen, 
and what I have heard, of lord Lyttelton. 

L. TO MRS. MONTAGU. 

Aberdeen, 15th October* 177S. 

I Purposely delayed for a few days to answer your 
ktter, that I might be at leisure to think seriously, 
before I should venture to give my opinion in regard 
to the important matter about which you did mc 
the honour to consult me. A religious education is 
faaleed the greatest of all earthly blessings to a 
foong man ; especially in these days, when one is 
in SQch danger of receiving impressions of a con- 
trary tendency. 1 hope, and ^mestly wish, that 
this, aad every other blessing, may be the lot of 

* Hh fon-fai-law. 
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)'Ottr nephew, who seems to he accomplished and 
promising, far beyond his years. 

I must confess, I am strongly prepossessed in 
favour of that mode of education that takes place 
in the English universities. I am well aware, at 
the same time, that in those seminaries, there are, 
to some young men, many more temptations to 
idleness and dissipation, than in our coUeges in 
Scotland ; : but there are also, if I mistake not, bet- 
ter opportunities of study to a studious young man, 
and the advantages of a more respectable and more 
polite society to such as are discreet ami sober. 
The most valuable parts of human literature, (1 
mean the Greek ami Latin classics) are not M 
completely taught in Scotland as in England ; and 
1 fear it is no advantage (I have sometimes known 
it a misfortune) to those young men of distinction 
that come to study with us, that they find too eas} 
and too favourable an admittance to balls, assem* 
blies, and other diversions of a like kind, when 
the fashion not only permits, but requires, that i 
• particular attention be paid to the younger part 6 
the female world. A youth of fortune, with i\u 
English language and English, address, soon be 
comes an otrject of consideration to a raw girl ; am 
.equally so, perhaps, though not altogether on thi 
-same account, to her parents. Our long vacatidns 
too, in the colleges in Scotland, though a conve 
.nience to the native student, (who commonly spend 
those intervals at home with his parents) are oftei 
dangerous to the students from England; wIm 
being then set free from the restraints of academics 
discipline^ and at a distance from their parents o 
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guardians, are too apt to forget, that it was for the 
purpose of study, not of amusement, they were sent 
iuto this country. 

All or most of these inconveniences, may be 
aToided at an English university, provided a youth 
bare a discreet tutor, and be himself of a sober and 
studious disposition. There classical eradition 
tvcldtes all the attentions and honours it can claim ; 
and there the French philosophy, of course, is sel- 
dom held in very high estimation ; there, at pre- 
sent, a regard to religion is fashionable ; there, the 
rechnseuess of a <:ollege-life, the wholesome severi- 
ties of academical discipline, the authority of the 
university, and several other circumstances I conld 
mention, prove very ()owerful restraints to such of 
the youth as have any sense of true honour, or any 
ifgard to their real interest. 

. We, in Scotland, boast of our professors, that 
they give regular lectures in all the sciences, which 
the students are obliged to attend ; a part of lite- 
rary economy which is but little attended to in the 
universities of England. But I will venture to 
affirm, from experience, that if a professor does no 
more than deliver a set of lectures, his young audi- 
ence will be little the wiser for having attended 
bhn* The most profitable part of my time is that 
which I employ in examinations, or in Socratical 
dialogue -with my pupils, or in commenting upon 
.ancient authors ; all which may be done by a tutor 
in a private apartment, as well as by a professor in 
a public school.' Lectures indeed I do, and must 
give, in order to add solemnity to the truths l 
i«wild inculcate; and partly too, in compliance 
with the fashion, and for the sake of my own cha- 
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racier ; [for tfali, thoDgh not the mo 
of our business, is Chat wbich show* 
most advanlage,) but I baie alw 
other metboils, particularly the Sc 
itialogne, much more effectual in 
teiilioa and Iiaproving the facoltic 
ileiit. 

I will not, madam, detain ;aa loi 
compariBon i it is my duty to ^n 
eeatimt'nt*, and ynu will be able t 
from theee imperfect hints. If it 
that your nephew shall be sent to i 
SrolUnd, he may, I beliece, hare bi 
for improvement at Edinburgh or ( 
any other: if the law Ig to form a 
MudicB, \\e aught, by ull meanB, to 
other of these places ; as we hare no 
in any other part of this kingdom. 
King's college, Aberdeen, whose offl 
siuccnre for sereral peuerations. 
Bhoald malte choice of Edinburgh or 
am at a loes to suy : 1 tvos formcrl; 
acquainted wi;h tlic professors of bo 
ties, but tempera malaHlw, Dr. I 
learned, ingenion^, and worthy m 
Blair; they are both clergymen; I 
confident, your iie|iliew might lodge i 
titubly with either, Wiietber they w 
accept of the office of tutor to any yoi 
they themselves outy can determine ; 
ora would decline it, on accoant of 
ncH of their office i it is partly on th 
cJiiefly on accouul ot taf VwiftvA^ 
obliged to decUne evet^ ofiit otftiu 
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U. TO SIR WILUAM FORBES.* 

Aberdeen, 22d October, 1773. 

^B£ late arrival of the post yesterday put it out of 
ly power to answer your most obliging letter in 
aone. I shall not, at present, attempt to tell yon 
iadeed I could not) how much my heart is touched 
y ibe many kind and generous expressions of 
riendship cont^ned in your excellent letter: to 

• liononred with so great a share of the esteem 
od affections of such persons as you, is surely of 
fl nrthly blessings the greatest. But I shall pro- 
eed to businefSy witliout further preamble. 

8ome years ago, I should have thought myself 
. very great gainer, by exchanging my present office 
dth.a professorship in the university of Edinburgh. 
Inch an event would have doubled my income^ 
nithoQt sulidecting me to one half of the labour 
Rfaich I now undergo. But those were only se* 
ondary considerations. My attachment to Edln- 
Wgh arose, chiefly, from my liking to the people; 
ad rarely it was natural enough for me to love a 
]aoe» in which I had, and still have, some of the 
earest and best friends that ever man was blessed 
dtb. Nor had I then any reason to fear that 
Ither my principles or the general tenor of my 
anduct could ever raise me enemies in any Chris- 
iao society; it having been, ever since I had any 
king to do in the world, my constant purpose to 

• tb» foUowfaig letter relates to the professonhip of Na- 
iiSl and Ezperimental Philosophy in the univerdty of 
Idlabmi^f for which it was recommended to Dr. Beattte 
> beeane a.caadidate. 
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do m J duty, and jiromaie peace; and i 
good fui'luue, to obtain from uU who '. 
share of estti-in aud itsard, cquiil to 
und greater than my dEseriiuga. Nor, 9 
are my aSeclioiiB to Edinburgh at all 
I «m «tlU kaowu to Bwne members ef I 
llty, wliose talenu and whase Tirtuei 
the highest ettimatioti, aud with who: 
account it myhoaour to be more uearJy 
aod the facours 1 have received from ret 
'ransof du^nction lu the .place, demai 
hearty ackaowledgtuenta, and eball e 
riihed in my letncmbraiice, with erer 
Ibat the Aaruest gratitude can inspire. 
And yet, my dear frietidr there are 1 
tboae of uo amall monieat, which detei 
give up all ihongbts of appearing aa a c 
the present occtLsion ; and ivhicb wouli 
me to tliia, even though I were absoluK 
being elected. Nay, though ray fortv 
uarrow now ai it lately was, 1 should 
rather to remain in quiet where I am, 1 
comiug-a member of the nniveraity of 
to place myself within the reach uf th 
they are) who bane lievD pleased to lei 
know that they do uot ivish me well 
have any reaton to mlud their eumliy, 
lu coDaeqoencea. They must ubt Battel 
that they have ever becu able aa yet I 
ooment's uDeasiDest, notwithstandiugt 
which they have spoken against me, 1 
so goodi that he who espoueea it cau 
uGcaaten to be afraid of any man. 1 ku 
laleutt, and I am. uot iguorant of their 
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(Ood knows) thiDk highly of the former, indeed I 
have no reason ; bat I am under no sort of appre- 
hension in regard to the latter; and as to the 
esteem of others, 1 have no fear of tosing it, so long 
as I do nothing to render me unworthy of it. But 
I am so great a lover of peace, and so willing to 
think well of all my ndghbours, that I do not 
wbb to be connected even with one person who 
dislikes me. 

Had I ever ii)|ured the persons whom I allnde to^ 
I might have hoped to regain their favour by sub* 
mission (which, in that ca.se, would have become 
me,) and by a change of conduct. But, as they are 
singular enoogh to hate me for having done my 
doty» and for what, I trust (with God's help,) I 
shall never cease to do ; (I mean, for endeavouring 
to'Tindicate the cause of truth with that zeal which 
so important a cause requires,) I could never hope 
that they would live with me on those agreeable 
teims^ on which I desire to live with all good men^,. 
and on which, by the blessing of Providence, 1 have 
the honour and the happiness to live with so great 
a number of the most respectable persons of this 
age. 

I most, therefore, my dear friend, make it my 
request to you, that you would, in better terms 
than any I can suggest, in terms of the most ardent 
gratitude and most zealous attachment^ return my 
best thanks to the gentlemen of your council, for 
the very great honour they have been pleased to 
confer upon me ; and tell them, that the city and 
university of Edinburgh shall ever have my sincerest 
good wishes,^ and that it will be the study of my 
life to act such a part^ as may» in some measore, 






fMl tUnr. I cinnot mOdnUr H 
Ioi4ililp, tot j<mr talom lood trid 
teijttnomUk nplaloii jW oori In 
eatertilii of dm. At I dedm bu 
notlr Hun to Mmte Ibe rantlni 
fMDftto opIMoo, I mmt beg hart 

■ '' ■ ireripg two acea 

« of hi* kwddilf 
nr are likdrto be bnn 
ensl^mTMAidi. It b Itnimue 
Ih d hw i t iwkto FCrigD Ttij pmcit c 
be'the-Hftet of o&tMMcy or orjtar, 

NoW, I hnnblT tblnh, that «k« 
duet, ud tbe immiii of it, we ^ 
gtm iM^tjr of those wb* aHs t 
botb, Uwoald be rather bUd to e 
«Mte«grfbr •dheriog to aach edndi 
tertttn It U, that, bf all gij Englbb ' 

< • ■iWIIBaBn>t«aidiMtf*aabH 
llaam «■• «(tlw Jnap* Mtlia ■[^«iu 
■rt^MJT.fl* ■•*'»">• ""I** ^ t 

BMt4*.la aUn Umidf to ba |n%aNd 
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I have had occasion to ^xplaiu the aflfair iu ques- 
tSoDy and by many respectable friends in Scotland, 
(his conduct of mine, and the reasons of it, have 
be<^ highly approved. Another thing, too, on this 
head, deserves attention. A man should not be 
accused of obstinacy, till he have told all his rea- 
toas, and till it appear that they are all unsatis&c- 
tory. I have never told a// my reasons : I have 
told those only which are of a less private nature : 
other reasons I could specify; but they are of such 
a sort, that I should thinlt it petulance to obtrude 
them pD the public. 

To the second accusation, I know not whether I 
ean decently reply. When 1 see a man solicitous to 
prove that he is sober, I generally take it for 
granted that he is drunk; and when one is at 
pains to. convince me that he is brave, I am apt to 
la him down for a coward. Whether I deserve to 
be ooniidered as a timorous assertor of good prin- 
ciples, I leave the world to jndge, from what I have 
written, and from what I have done and said on 
occasions innumerable. Many hundreds iu Great 
Britain, and some too elsewhere, think that no 
Scottish writer, in my time, has attacked the ene- 
mies of truth with less reserve, and confuted then 
more zealously, than I have done. I have declared^ 
la a printed book, which bears my name, that I 
detest their principles and despise their talents; 
and that very book is, in the opinion of many, a 
proof that I have no reason to retract the dedara- 
tioo. What I have avowed, I am still ready to 
ivnow, in the face of any man upon earth, or of any 
Nomber of men ; and I shall never cease to avow, 
is plain language^ and irithont. concealment or aab* 



terfage, so long a» the Deitf ii pleated U 
mth Die the use of my facultica. I cai 
that iDj frieiida will treat me so hardly, 
out that 1 fear every ihiog which I dislil 
like the croaking of froge and the barkii 
bat 1 lear neither. 1 dialike the court 
infldeli ; bat I know not in what sena 
Mid to fear it. I should diilike rery mi 
la a Hclety with crafty persons, who w< 
It for theii interest to give me aa much 
poaiible, nnless I h:id i«asoii to thiak tbi 
conscience aud honoDt eufficieat to resi 
ftwn aapenlug the innocent ; yet, if my 
to call me thither, I should not be in 
afraid to lire in inch a society; for 1 ki 
irtiilc an honest mao does his duty, the 
dom dils to do him juxtice. As to eihgi 
had a share of it, as lai^e as any jiriv 
know i utd I think I hare borne it, and c 
with a degree of fonllode, of which 1 > 
ueedtobeashamed, eren if my station wt 
lie and aa Important as tbat of a jnd] 
boneal man, whether his statiou be pub) 
vale, will do his daiy without miudinf 
which, in &ct, was nerer more harmlei 
present, becanse it nerer was more camu 
Tlnce me tbot It is my duty to remore fi 
to Edinburgh, aud you shall see me set i 
dbu«lj, a* regardless of the snarling of n 
Ibere, u of that of the cnrs who might i 
heels by the v/aj. So very little ground I 
nupecting m^ of u incllnalion totAru 
prindples, that oik cblef reason wbieb < 
m; pracDt choice ii, thu 1 nay htiTc tbt 
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sure to apply myself to those studies, which may 
teod to the farther confutation of error and illus- 
tration of truth : so that, if they think I have any 
talents in this way, and if they know what my pre- 
sent resolutions are, my adversaries would wish me 
rather in Edinburgh, where I should have but little 
leisure, than at Aberdeen, where I have a great 
d^. On this account, as well as on others, I am 
morally certain, that I shall have it in my power to 
do more good to society by remaining where I am, 
than by moving to Edinburgh. 
■ Tbat I am entirely useless in my present profes* 
sion, is not the .opinion of those in this country, who 
have access to know how I employ myself. Myle&* 
tares are not confined to my own class. I do what 
BO other professor here ever did, and what no pro- 
fessor in any other part of Great Britain can do; I 
admit, together with my own students in moral 
philosophy, all the divinity students of two univer- 
sities, who are willing to attend me ; and I have 
often a very crowded auditory ; and I receive fees 
from nobody, but from such of my own private 
dass as are able to pay them. Nobody ever asked 
me to do this, and nobody thanks me for it, except 
the young men themselves; and yet, in all this 
there is so little merit, (it being as easy for me to 
leeture to a hundred as to thirty) that I should not 
liare thought it worth mentioning, except with {i 
▼lew to obviate an objection that seems to be im- 
plied in some things that have been thrown oat at 
this time. 

So much for my duties to the public, to which, 
I wouljl fain hope^ it will be found, that I am-not 
quite insensible. But^ according to my notions of 
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morality, there &re also duties which a man owe* 
to his family and to himself : nor is it, in my opk> 
nion, incumbent on any man to overlook the latter, 

^ merely because it is possible, that, by so doing, be 
might discharge the former more effectnally. I. do 
not think it the daty of aoy particular Chrititian, of 
yoa, for instance, or Mr. Arbuthnot, or myself, to 
relinquish his family, friends, and country, and to 
attempt the conversiqn of the Indiakis ; and yei, 
it 18 not absolutely impossible, but that, by so doing, 
he might perform a great deal of good. My heakb 
and quiet may be of little consequence to the public, 
bat they are of very considerable con^ueuce to me, 
and to those who depend upon me; and I am cer- 
tsun, that I shall have a much better chance of se^ 
curing both, by staying where I am, than by re- 
moving to Edinburgh. Dr. Gregory was of this 
opinion :' I can show his hand- writing for it ; and 
this is the opinion of many others. I have more- 
reasons than the world knows of, to wish to paA 
the latter part of my days in quiet : and the more 
quiet, and the more health I ei^oy, the more I 
shall have it in my power to exert myself in the 
service of the public. 

To what lord Hailes adds, in the conclusion of fali 
letter, about my leaving the office in question -if I 
found it disagreeable, in the hopes of finding somQ 
decent retirement elsewhere, I make no reply: I 
only say, that I wonder at it. I wish there were 
more foundation for his humorous conjecture 
about my food ^ if I could eat vegetables, I shodUi 
thlifk myself a great man ; btit, alas ! the state of 

mybealtli ia such, tlvatl dare uoX\\i^xk\!^mt&KiVL^ 

^W fF/noiesome diet. 
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I hope his lordship will now be convinced that I 
urn neither whimsical nor timorous in this affair^ 
The reasons I have specified have been admitted as 
valid by many persons, whose judgment in other 
matters he would allow to be good, if I were to 
name them ; which I would do, without scruple^ if 
I thought it necessary. 

I shall only add, what you, my dear friend^ know 
to be a truth, and what I can bring the fullest evi- 
dence to prove, that my present disinclination to an 
Edinburgh professorship is not the consequence of 
any late favourable change in my circumstances. 
The very same disinclination I showed, and the 
same reasons I urged, more than two years ago^ 
when I had no prospect* of such a favourable 
change. 

To conclude ; every principle of public and pri- 
vate duty forbids me to comply with this kind soli- 
citation of my friends ; and I will add, that nothing 
b«t a regard to duty could have determined me to 
resist so kind a solicitation. I am certain, the city 
of Edinburgh can find no difficulty in procuring an 
abler professor than I am. I heartily wish it may 
ever flourish in learning, and in every usefat and 
honouraUe art; and I shall ever retain a most 
grateful sense of the honour which so many of its 
inhabitants have done me on this occasion. 

I ask pardon for not answering your letteK 
sooner. My health is just now in such a state (the 
confinement, occasioned by my broken arm, having, 
brought b^ck many of my old complaints,) that I 
am notable to write more than a few sentences at. 
a time, wkboui sufferiog for it. 

I bare not said a word on the subject ot\uVAT^lX. 
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It la CTtdral to me, and I thialt I 
]Wir MtlilaclioD, that the changi 
would be deirimeatal In tbM rei 
CDnitdenliOB shoalil not deter me f 
■Aanj^, If nrf dnty requited me to 
jet, eTrn if I were to par otne at 
est ID an aflnir of this kind, I do 
the world Id general wonld blame 
that I hate oihen to prodde for 
[t loay be aaid, indeed, that, baviii 
■a mnch aa miKht Hupport lue iiidei 
office, which is more than I dew 
right to extend my riciva to iateres 
admit the fact, but 1 deiiy the infer 
I will not believe any man lo be 
show me, by hia mvii conduct, tt 

Talid. 

The leasDDS I have here iiprcifit 
u generally liuown, iu and al>onl 
yon may think necessary, for the vii 
character. 



you. I know, uot onty the goodn 
neroslty and ^ntleneaa of your hi 
BUrc, yon would never wish me U 
agreeable to nie, if 1 could, with a c 
aroid il. Onr learned and worthy 
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bink, that my interest and gratificatiou ought to 
m entirely otkt of the question : in this, I know^ 
nm will differ from hiai, ai well as in some uudnna- 
tloiia touching my character, which« I coofessi 
plqae me a Uttle. But this entrt notu, I have the 
imtesi regard for him, notwithstanding, on acv 
eeoDt of his learning and worth ; and I am pretty 
QMUdn be baa a regard for me ; bnt I thought it 
VMbeat to speak plain, and put an end to the affair 
it ooce. Be assured, that I did not form my pre- 
M&t resolntioo withoat very good reason* 

LIT. TO MRS. MONTAGU. 

Aberdeen, 18th Deeember, ITTS* 

Mt Studies proceed so slowly, that I can hardly be 
9dA to study at all ; which, after what I have told 
yoo, will not appear surprising. I have, however, 
Med largely to my discourse on classical learning, 
Mid have been looking out for materials towards 
the finishing of my other little essays. If the snb- 
leription-affair succeed, I hope I shall have every 
thing in readiness in due time. 1 understand, by a 
letter from Mr. Gregory to one of his friends here, 
that he has been obliged to lay aside the scheme of 
pobllshing his father's works in one volume ; two 
of the treatises being (it seems) the property of 
Dodsley the bookseller: this has made me postpone, 
l9 a time of more leisure, what I intended to write 
Hd Che snb^ect of the doctor's character. I knew 
that Mr. Gregory* would please you : he is. Indeed, 

* Bdeit Mm of the late Dr. John Gregory. He after* 
vnda WM profeaior of the pnctice of phytic in the uni- 
vmlty of Edinbuigh. 

VOL. I. H 



Airs. Dcauic auu umm ^ wm« mu 

tbingt>f it, we are satisfied that t 
over. 

It gives me pleasure to hear, t 
finds Kdinbnrgh so much to his 
buthnot will do every thing in his 
agreeable to him. To the sound 
to the best heart, to a very est 
both of men and books, and to ( 
correctness of taste, Mr. Arbuth 
I^easantry and good humonr, pi 
which renders his conversation 
and instructive. His character, 
lars, resembles that of his names 
tion, the famous Dr. John Ar 
friend has none of those singu! 
which sometimes rendered his gn 
what ridiculous. I am connm 
phew and he will be mutually 
other; and as Mr. Arbuthnot : 
with evervbody in Eldinburgh, 
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from some of the town-council of Edinbnrgh, of 
their interest of bringing me into that university, 
in which, at present, there is a professorship va- 
cant. I thanked them in the best manner I could; 
but, for several reasons, some of which I specified 
to them, and with all of which you are well ao^ 
<IiialDted, I begged leave to decline the oflfer. 

Ye8tei^y*8 post brought me a letter from the 
archbishop of York : it is more than friendly; it is 
an affectionate letter. His grace had written to 
me soon after my return to Scotland, to congratu- 
late me on iny late success ; and, by a very delicats 
bint, he gave me an opportunity of explaining, 
whether I would now confine my future views to 
this country, or make any farther efforts to rise 
higher in the world. My answer 1o that part of 
his grace's letter was to the following purpose : 

"Tliat my late success was greater than I had any 
reason either to expect or wish for; that Icon* 
sidered myself as rewarded beyond my deservings ; 
that the proi^ion, now made for me, was sufficient 
to procure for me, at Aberdeen, every convenience 
of life which I had any right to aspire after; that I 
had neither spirits nor bodily health to qualify me 
for a life of bustle and anxiety ; and that I might, 
perhaps, be as useful in my present station as in 
any other; that, therefore, to give my friends any 
Ctfther trouble in seconding my views, would, m 
my Judgment, be to presume too far upon their ge- 
nerosity, and my own merit." The archbishop ap- 
proves highly of these sentiments. *' Your resolu- 
tion,*' says he, *' to employ your time and endea- 
warg to promote the cause of trutVi, a&d "^QOiS 
coot^t to remain In iScotland with "jout ^tcwsaX 
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pvoTiflionSy is worthy of you ; • • • and il 
jcmr entry into our church would have been a ! 
acquisition to it, yet I cannot but applaud yoi 
^ndiiDation." 



Lr. TO LADY MAYNE.* 

Aberdeen, fd January^ : 

Of ray worthy and generous friend. Dr. Maj 
I Iluow not what to say. I must leave it t 
ladyship to tell him (for no words of mine 
energy enough) with what gratitude, affectioi 
esteem, I do, and ever shall, remember hinu 
sentiments which his royal mistress has 
pleased to express, in regard to my aflFairs, • 
the greatest honour ; and I should be uuvyor 
tbem, if they did not give me the greatest pl( 
It is peculiarly fortunate, that her majesty i 
honour the subscription with her approl 
This ipay exclude, from a certain -quarter, 
misrepresentations of this affair, which, 1 
reason to think, are already circulating, very 
t;o the prejudice of my character. I was, i 
somewhat apprehensive, from the beginning 
my enemies might tax me with avarice and 
deoce. But your ladyship and Mrs. Montag 
oerted the scheme in such a manner, that, 
lightly understood, it must redound, even 

• Thie Isdy of shr William Mayne, but. aftrarwa 

^ lord Newhaven. It had been proposed, by som 

AUnda of Dr. Seattle, to pubUsh by subecription an 

ATCfte **EaMf oo Truth.** The f6Uoii\Tk«VN(ietVi 
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judgment of my enemies themselves, still more to 
my honour than it can to my interest. And of 
this I lately endeavoured to satisfy a friend of mine 
in England, a gentleman eminent in the literary 
world, who, on hearing some imperfect account of 
a subscription, wrote me a letter, urging me, la 
the most earnest manner, as I valued my character* 
to put a stop to it. I gave him, in return, as pUdn 
an account as, without naming names, could be 
given, of the rise and progress of the affair. I told 
lum, " that it was a thing of a private nature en- 
tirely ; projected, not by me, but by some of my 
friends^ who had condescended to charge them^ 
•elves with the whole trouble of it ; that it WM 
never meant to be made public, nor put into tbe 
hands of booksellers, nor carried on by solicitation ; 
but was to be considered as a voluntary mark of the 
approbation of some persons of rank and fortune, 
who wished it to be known that they patronized 
me on account of what I had written in defence of 
truth ; and that I was so far from desiring to pot 
the patience or generosity of my friends to any far* 
ther trial, that I had repeatedly protested, and did 
still protest, that I was fully satisfied with tlie pro* 
idsion which, by his majesty's bounty, I now enjoy, 
which was equal to my wishes, and far superldr,- 
in my opinion, to my deservings.*' 1 told him, far- 
ther, ** that, considering the nature of this sub- 
scription, and the high character of the persoitS 
who had proposed it, 1 could not have tefnsed my 
consent, without giving myself airs, which would 
have very liJ become me :** and I adde^, ^ ^loax 
wMe the subscription^ by remaining \u «qav<sdsu&\ 
was liable to be xoisuaderstood^ I trxttted to -w^ 
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frlenda for the nndicatlan of 1117 con 
that, if ever the inlended volume lame 
listed, I should take care to do justice 
bee, both to them and to myself, b; i 
matter Mrtf to tiie pnfalic" This ii 
will, I hope, «ati>^ the geniIeniBD, tbi 
toiption is not, ss lie was made to bi 
graitfla to t»f eharactrr, (these are I 
bat, on the contrary, highly creditable 
hODOocable. Howerer, that it may ncn 
poirer, ereo of malice itself, to lay any t 
charge on this score, I woald hambly pr 
BO entreaty should be used to draw in t 
and that they who make ob)ectioDB all 
b« addressed a second time on the eabjec 

LTI, TO nOBBHT ABBOTHNOT, I 

AbndcBi. Sth Jvu 
KNCBllefiLondoD, Mr. Hume's friends 
eentrhring a new method to blacken my 
I hare been written to opon the subje< 
dred to Tindicatc mpeif ; u the utmost 
naeri, eren by some people of name, to ci 
mrildansNpon. 

"nte chat^ i^iait me, as stated in 
■poodent's letter. Is word for word at foil 
aecnsed of rancour and ingratitude to 1 
" Fnr," say they, " Hr. Hnne wuTcryl 
tal b procniing for me the prof^Mon! 
bold at Aberdeen, and kept np a Men 
^aadeace with me for some t\me \ tiV 
J Meat Sim h poem of mint, (.«M<Ai 
ptiaud:) bat Mr. Borne not U^^nK ^ 
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Atuikin his nature, sent me word, it was as insipid 
as mills and water; upon whicli, bent on revenge, I 
immediately set about my Essay on Truth, which 
is full of virulence and misquotation." 

You may believe, that an accusation of this sort, 
in which, yau know^ I can prove there is not one 
single wprd of truth, cannot give me much pain. 
Bttt I should be glad that Mr. Hume, for his own 
sake, would disavow it; and, indeed, I cannot sup» 
pose that he is so destitute of candour, as to give 
countenance to a report, which he himself certainl| 
Itnows to be altogether false. 

LVII. TO MRS. MONTAGU. 

Aberdeen, 13th March, 1774. 

The second book of the " Minstrel," (which Mr. 
Fred. Montagu permits me to send under his co- 
ver,) will be delivered to you, along with this; and 
Imust give yon the trouble to keep it till Mr. Dilly 
calls for it. You were very indulgent to that part 
of it which you read last summer, in which I bars 
made no v^ material alterations. I am impatient 
to know your opinion of the other part, and parti* 
eolarly of the conclusion, which I do not like the 
better for its being on a new plan, but to which I 
cannot help being partial, for the sake of the sab*^ 
ject. You will see that thebliank is to be filled up' 
with the name of Gregory ; a name which I forbear 
. to write at length, till I see whether the pnblio 
opiidon will be so favourable, as to justify my taking 
that liberty with »o dear and so respectabk 9i1^tA« 
Tbe Uoea relatiag to him were wrltteu Q«b \ xVvx^l 
/ uddyou beiore} immedisdely after \ teceVi«at^^ 
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meltnclioly news of his death { when mj iniiid imi 
oppressed with • vreight of sorrow, which I did 
not, and which I needed not, attempt to e xa gge r ate 
in the description. His friendship vras fbrmany 
years a nefer-fidling source of consolation to me 
in all my distresses; and he was taken from me at 
a time when my health was rery bad, and my spirits 
in a most dejected condition. I had a letter from 
Mr. Gregory, a few days iq;o, enclosing a copy of 
** The Father's Legacy." I read it several years 
ago, in manuscript, and I then told the doctor, 
diat I looked upon it as the most elegant of all his 
compositions. 

Yon are right in oonjectore, in regard to Dr * • * 
He had, it seems, heard some account of a sub- 
scription, and wrote of it to Mr. ♦ * • of * • •, 
whose letter to me was in these words: " I take 
the liberty to trouble yon with this line, merdy to 
mention a thing, which my friend. Dr. * • *, oat 
of pure good will to you, advises me to mention. 
He writes me word, that he hears, on good antbo* 
lity, a subscription has been set on foot, and la so- 
liciting, for your * Minstrel,* (as well the new, as 
the old part.) This way of publishing it, he tUnks, 
(and I heartily concur with him) will be thought un- 
worthy of your character, and will certainly disgiut 
your best friends . I take it for granted, if the story 
Is true, you hare acquiesced in the thing, at the 
instance of some friend, who did not feel that this 
method of publishing has so mean an appearance, 
as it really at present has. I would, therefoie, ad« 
riaeyou, by all means, to stop the progress of the 
MMr, as Boon as possible ; for \Tt«\\>t ii>Ki\!dL«NX'ieC3L 
Ae Ai!r Air disgraceful ^ a perioii al ^a^t cooS«i«A 
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, if it proceeds, &c." I returned Mr. • • • 
rer io coorte, and told him, that Dr. • • • 
D fluUnnformed in regard to the ** Minstrel^'* 
; there actually was on foot a subacripdoa 
ber sort, of which I gave him that aocsput, 

afterwards sent to lady Mayne, in that let* 
sh yon read. This happened about three 

ago$ and I have not heard from Mr. • • • 
from which I know not whether to draw • 
ble or an nnfavonrable inference. 
f madam, be so good as to fiwoor me with 
jconnt of the bishop of Carlisle, Dr. Law, if 
lens to be of your acquaintance. His lord* 
I a book lately published) has been pleased 
:k me In a strange manner,* though in a 
rds, and very superciliously seems to oiNi* 
ay whole book ; ** because I believe in the 
' of the human soul, and that there are iiu 
wers and implanted instincts in our nature." 
:s, too, at my being a native of Scotland, «Dd 
1 my fitmaturaJ way of reasoning (fSor so he 
crises it,) to my ignorance of what has been 

on the other side of the question, l»y some 
faors. It would be a very easy matter lor 
return such an answer to his lordship, as 
satisfy the world, that be has been rather 
a signing my condemnation ; bat, perhaps, 
be better to take no notice of it : I diaU be 
ned by your advice. His doctrine is, tliat 
aan soul forfeited its immortality by the UJl, 
^ined it in consequence of the merits of 

ideratlotts <m the Theory of RflligiMi, by Bdmttnd, 
opof CerlUkb 

b2 
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Jesus Christ, and that it capoot exist witboit the 
body; and must, therefore, in the intervai betweca 
death and the resurrection, retrain in a state of 
non-existence. The theory is not a new one ; bnt 
his lordship seems to be one of the most sanguine 
of its adherents. Some of the objections, drawD 
from the Scripture, he gets the better of by a 
mode of criticism, which, I humbly think, would 
not be admitted in a commentary upon any other 
book. 

I must now beg leave to put yon in mind, that I 
iMLve a claim on yon for an essay to my quarto ?o- 
Unne ; Ibr I wish to have in it something new, that 
li reiilly worth the money to be paid for it. I 
gnmnd my claim upon a promise, which, I think, 
yoo were pleased to make me at Sandleford. Such 
a contribution will give you no trouble ; and to me, 
considering how poorly provided I am for furnish- 
ing out a whole quarto, it will be an act of the 
greatesi duirity. The hope of it will be a spur to 
my industry; for though it is impossible for me to 
provide for it suitaUe accomnfodation, I shall, how* 
ever, bestir myself in decking and garnishing the 
rest of the volume for its reception. Since I have 
been in this state oi confinement, I have amused 
myself in collecting materials for fiiUshing an ** £•• 
ny on Laughter," which I sketched out about ten 
years ago. I intend that it shall be one of my ad- 
ditional essays : it is a grave philo60|)hical inquliy 
Into the nAtore of those objects that provo^ 
Jtnf^teTy with critical remarks on the difieronl 
aorta of IndUcrons composition, and an attempt to 
accoant ior the saperiority of xVie modfivn^ over the 
andentB, in the articles of vnt aoD^ YraiiMiQsi, 
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h»ve written fifty pages, aud shall ha^e nearly at 
many more to write. When I have finished the 
first dnuight, I will have it transcribed, and seot 
to yon. 

' LTIll. FROM LADY MAYNE. 

St. Jame^f Square, Londim, April 38th, 1774^ 

I BELIEVE it is unnecessary to say, how much plea*- 
sure I have received, in r^ing over and over tlic 
second part of yonr delight fnl poem, which, I find, 
meets with the nniversal approbation it desenrei ; 
and all those, to whom yon was so obliging as to 
send copies, through me, join with sir William and 
me, in a great many thanlts for so agreeable a pre* 
seat. 

Mr. John Pitt, of Arlington-street, has desired 
me to make a proposal to yon, which, whether it bt 
agreeable to you or not, will be, I am sure, con- 
sidered by you as a real proof of his friendsliip ami 
esteem. It is, that in case yon should have re- 
solved to foUofr the advice of some of your friendBj 
with regard te taking ord«:r8 in onr church, be has 
a living in his neighbourhood in DorseUhire, Ukelj 
to be very soon vacant, which he will not dispose c€ 
till he knov^ your mind. I believe sir William and 
I know it pretty well ; but, as it did not become me 
to answer for yon, I have only nndertaken to obtain 
your own, which he begs miiy be as soon as pos- 
sible, because he has a nmnber of applications for 
it, though the yearly vahie is only a hundred and 
ftfty pounds. You will, I dare say, judge it i^ro^r 
to write' to bim jDorwlf upon the occaAXoxk. 
Afe ia a imb of' knoft nncoiaoaoii ^^^ioasa ^ 



lieart; be and Us charming wife are weil-di 
of each other. They both, in the beginniui 
winter, proposed a plan, for a society qf « 
posed persons, to raise a fund by voluutc 
ficription, for the relief of distressed and di 
objects. The society soon became very nni 
as well as rich, and consists x>f several of tl 
est rapk and most eminent virtue, besidei 
who wish to imitate such good examples. . 
! Some very honest judicious people arc 

II pay, to inquire and examine strictly into t 

I state of all such objects as send in petition! 

I committee of thirty meet every Saturday n 

to connder the reports of these inquirers 
order suitable relief; besides which, the 
body of subscribers, to the amount of five 
and upwards, have a general meeting evei 
nesday evening, to form general rules and 
tions, and consult upon any extraordinai 
that may offer. Besides this committee, i 
auothiar chosen, consisting of six ladies, 
■^ seventh called the treasurer, whose depart 

to employ poor women in work, who are 
trioiis, but deprived of employment. I dai 
will immediately strike you, that such an ui 
plan must soon become impracticable, in 
town as this is, from the infinity of busiu 
would multiply daily : and so it has prove< 
therefore, about a month ago, found 01 
obliged to confine ourselves to the resident 
parishes; St. James's, St. George's, St. Ai 
Martin's, and Maryboue. This gave a littl 
Aw some time ; bat now, as xsA^jcX Y;^\Y\y& ^ 
iiie poor ture all establl&ihrag x\x<:m^\\« 
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these limits ; so that, I greatly fear, this most ex- 
cellent scheme cannot hold out long, at least, upon 
its present footing. However, the zeal that the 
greatest numher of the subscribers manifest, and 
the indefatigable pains, as well as time, that they 
employ this way, in spite of all the allurements of 
pleasure and dissipation that surround them^ qaake 
me hope, that experience will open the way to 
acme effectnal and durable method of doing all the 
good they wish^ both in the way of relief and de- 
tcctioD. Lady Charlotte Finch » and her two 
danghten, her sister, lady Juliana Penn, lady 
Spencer, lady Erskine, lord and lady Dartree, lady 
£^mouth, your friend Mr. Hawkins Browne, the 
duchess of Northumberland, lord andlady Willough* 
by. Miss Cowper, Miss Proby, Mrs. Eiiz. Carter, 
and a very great number besides, give up the great- . 
est part of their time and thoughts to this buu- 
neasy to such a degree, that some have suffered in 
their health by it. 

Who would have expected, some time ago, to be 
so edified in the year 1774, in contemplating the 
jDCcopatioQS of one of the first and most numerous 
sodeties in the environs of St. James's ? I know 
this will give double satisfaction to you, as it tends 
io confirm your system of tniMi/« goodness ; for I am 
sore the greatest part of this society did not acquire 
theirs, either by prejudices of education, or by the 
liondon habits, in which they were early initiated. 
I dare say it would give you the greatest satisfaction 
to attend at any of these weekly meetings, where 
70a would see so many amiable people, ^ttentlve^ 
fi»r§everal hours together^ to the «i^e \iwv^(Aft ^^ 
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lieart ; be and his charming wife are weU-de«erviB| 
of each other. They both, in the beginning of thi 
winter, proposed a plan, for a society of weli-dis 
posed persons, to raise a fund by voluntary sub 
scription, for the relief of distressed and deaernoi 
objects. The society soon became very nnmeroas 
as well as rich, and consists x)f several of the high 
est rapk and most eminent virtue, besides other 
who wish to imitate such good examines. . 

Some very honest judicious people arc kept I 
pay, to inquire and examine strictly into the tm 
state of all such objects as send in petitions, and 
committee of thirty meet every Saturday momini 
to consider the reports of these inquirers, and t 
0|rder suitable relief; besides which, the whol 
body of subscribers, to the amount of five gaines 
and iqiwards, have a general meedng every Wed 
nesday evening, to form general rules aad reguli 
tions, and consult upon any extraordinary caM 
that may offer. Besides this committee, there : 
another: chosen, consisting of six ladies, and 
seventh called the treasurer, whose department i 
to employ poor women in work, who are indui 
trious, but deprived of employment. I dare say ; 
will immediately strike you, that such an unlimitc 
plan must soon become impracticable, in such 
town as this is, from the infinity of business ths 
would multiply daily : and so it has proved. Wi 
therefore, about a month ago, found ourselvc 
obliged to confine ourselves to the residents in fiv 
parishes ; St. James's, St. George's, St. Ann's, S 
Martin's, and Maryboue. This gave a little relii 
Air some time ; but now, aa m\gyit vc^YL^i^ €sDQKfcte< 
tie poor are all cstaWabius \\x<:m«K\\«& v^v^i 
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these limits ; so that, I greatly fear, this most ex- 
cellent scheme caDnot hold out long, at least, upon 
its present footing. However, the zeal that tlie 
greatest number of the subscribers manifest, and 
the indefatigable pains, as well as time, that tliey 
employ this way, in spite of all the allurements of 
l^easure and dissipation that surround them^ oaalce 
me hope, that experience will open the way to 
some effectaal and durable method of doing all the 
good they wish, both in the way of relief and de- 
tectioD. Lady Charlotte Finch » and her two 
daughters, her sister, lady Juliana Penn, lady 
Spencer, lady Erskine, lord and lady Dartree, lady 
B^month, your friend Mr. Hawkins Browne, the 
duchess of Nortbomberland, lord and lady Willoughr 
by, Jdiss Ck>wper, Miss Proby, Mrs. Eliz. Carter, 
and a very great number besides, g|ve up the great- . 
«st part of their time and thoughts to this busi- 
Beas, to such a degree, that some have suffered In 
their health by it. 

Who would have expected, some time ago, to be 
so edified in the year 1774, in contemplating the 
jDCcnpations of one of the fii-st and most numerous 
societies In the environs of St. James's ? I know 
this will give double satisfaction to you, as it tends 
to confirm your system of thii0/« goodness ; for I am 
sore the greatest part of this society did not acquire 
thdrs, either by prejudices of education, or by the 
London habits, in which they were early initiated. 
I dare say it would give you the greatest saHsfaction 
to attend at any of these weekly meetings, where 
701 would see so many amiable people, ^Ueuti^> 
6>r§eretaJ hours fogethefy to the «filfc \(wre®«fc ^ 
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trying to alleviate the distresses of their fellow- 
creatures. 

LIX. TO LADY fihAYNB. 

Abordmn, flodi lUf, 1774. < 

I HAVE enclosed an answer to Mr. John Htt*a VMt 
kind offer, which yo« will be so good as to forwtnL 
I thank him fon his generosity, of which, indeed, I 
hare a very affecting sense : bnt I tell Mm, that, by 
the advice of my best friends, I have given vp 
all thoughts of entering into the church, maoy 
months ago. 

I am much obliged to yon, madam^ for yoor 
agreeable account of the charitable society lately 
established in the neighbourhood of St. Jame^Ts. 
It is, as you obsen-e, an honour to my theory of vir- 
tue I but, what gives me much more pleasure^ (theo- 
rist as I am,] it does honour also to the virmeand 
good seuse of the age, it does honour to human na- 
ture. I do not know any thing more desirable nor 
more difficult, than to lay down, and carry into ex- 
ecution, a proper plan for the relief of the poor, 
which, without encouraging idleness or vice, shall 
administer real comfort to the helpless and the 
needy. The provision, established by your poor's 
rate in England, is, indeed, very ample ; nay, in some 
places so exorbitant, that I should think nothing 
could flourish in those places, but poverty. I htv^ 
heard of eight, ten, nay, even fourteen shillings In 
the pound, paid, in some parishes, to the poor's 
rate^ which, added to the land-tax, would seem to 
MDoke the iand-holder the vooTe«X mvokXaiXVit^ 
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There musr be some grievooA mismanage- 

iioth in the exaction and application of such 

and it were most devoutly to be wished, 

Jie legislatare wonld endeavour to provide a 

iy for so enormous an evil. Till this be done, 

lat individuals can in prudence do, is to in- 

i into, and relieve the necessities of those poor 

live in their neighbourhood, and with whose 

DiDstances they are well acquainted, either 

m personii knowledge or undoubted informa- 

a. Were this done in all parts of the kingdom, 

e poor wonld be better supplied than by any legal 

Ofidsion, how great soever; and begging, as a 

ade, would be at an end; and nothing can be 

jore praise-worthy, than for persons of rank and 

Mtnne to set the example of so benevolent an in- 

Jtitotion. 

A prince of Liege, in order to cancel all at once 
the wrong side of his spiritual account, bequeathed, 
oo his death-bed, his whole fortune, which 'was 
fery large, to the poor, appointing the magistrates 
of JUege his administrators. The consequence is^ 
that of all the beggars and vagabonds in the Nether- 
lands, Liege is now the common receptacle. It is 
no nncommon thing for an army of five or six thon- 
nnd of these people to invest the house of the chief 
ma^trate, and threaten to extirpate him and all 
his generation, with fire and sword, if he does not 
instantly make a pecuniary distribution. The gen- 
tleman from whom I have this account, and who Is 
a person of sense and veracity, resided some time in 
(liege, and, to give an idea of the multitude of beg- 
gvf that swarm in the streets of that town^ told nu 
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farther, that one day, in walking half a n 
gare away to professed beggars, not less tlu 
eight pieces of money. I need not tell yoo 
ship what inferences are to be drawn fro 
story. 

LX. TO MRS. MOMTAGU. 

Aberd6cn« 3d llsyi 

r AM greatly obliged and honoured by w! 
hierarchy have done, and are doing for n 
Dr. Law's attacls I shall taite no farther not] 
I received a letter, two days ago, from Dr 
It is a very Icind letter, and mach in prais< 
" Minstrel." Lord Chesterfield's •* Lettei 
says, are well calculated for the purpose of t 
" manners without morals" to our young pc 
quality. This opinion I had, indeed, begun 
concerning them, from some short extracti 
newspapers. lu one of these extracts I was 
surprised to see such a pompous encomium 
liugbroke's Patriot King, which has alw 
peared to me a mere vodf etpraterea nihil, 
was one of the first who introduced the fai 
giving us fine words instead of good sense ^ 
as in his other faults, he has been saoc 
imitated by Shaftesbury ; but I know not % 
he, or any other author, has ever put togc 
many words with so little meaning, as 
broke, in his papers on Patriotism. 

• See letter. No. 57* 
f Alttrwaxdt bUAiop oINIotMiXm. 
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Lord Monboddo*s second volume has been pub- 
lished some time. It is, I think, much better than 
the first, and contains much learning, and not a 
little ingenuity ; but can never be very interesting^ 
except to those who aim at a grammatical and criti- 
cal knowledge of the Greek tongue. Lord Kahnes's 
" Sketches" I have seen. They are not much dif- » 
ftrenX from what I expected. A man, who reads 
thirty years, with a view to collect facts, in support 
of two or three whimsical theories, may, no doubt^ 
eoUect a great number of facts, and make a very 
krge book. The world-, will wonder when they 
hear of a modern philosopher who seriously de- 
ideft the existence of such a principle as universal 
benevoleDce ; — a point, of which no good man can 
entertain a doubt for a single moment. 

I am sorry for poor Goldsmith. Hiere were 
some things in his temper which 1 did not like ; 
but I liked many things in his genius ; and I was 
sorry to find, last summer, that he looked upon me 
as a person who seemed to stand between him and ' 
bis interest. However, when next we meet, all 
this will be forgotten ; and the jealousy of authors 
(which Dr. Gregory used to say, was next in rancour 
to that of physicians,) will be no more. 

I am glad that you are pleased with the addi- 
tional stanzas of the second canto of the '* Min- 
ttrei ;** bnt I fear you are too indulgent. How it 
K^ be relished by the public, I cannot even guess. 
I know all its faults ; but I cannot remedy them» 
for they are faults in the first concoction ; they re- 
sult from the imperfection of the plan. \ bxa. to^oi^ 
obliged to yon, madam, for advising tYiaX Vno co^^x^t^ 
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should be preMoted to their majesties, whici 
writes me word, has been done by my good 
Dr. Majendie. This honour I meant to hai 
cited when the second edition came out, whi 
be soon. My reason for this delay was, tl 
first edition having been put to press, anc 
sheets of it printed off before I Icnew, I had 
in my power to order any copies on fine 
Bat it is better as it is : the paper of the 
have is not at all amiss. 

My ** Essay on Laughter" advances but i 
I have all my materials at hand ; but 4ny 
obliges me to labour very moderately in re 
them into order. I am very unwilling to reli 
the hope of receiving from you, madam, soi 
sistance in completing my volume. I beg yi 
thinic of it. Perhaps you may find more 
when you come into the North. 

Mr. Mason has never answered the letter I 
to him concerning the subscription. I gi 
from the tenor of his letters, that he is (as yc 
oat of humour with the world. Mr. Diliy 
me word, that he says he is tempted to thi 
*' Life of Mr. Gray^ (which is now finisli 
nearly so,} into the fire, so much is he dissi 
with the late decision on literary propert 
the way, I heartily wish the legislature m 
a new law, set this matter on a proper f 
Literature must suffer if this decision n 
^oobviated. 
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LXI. TO MRS. MONTAGU. 

Aberdeen, S7th May, 1774. 

I AM much diverted by Johnson's character of lord 
Chesterfield's Letters. Dr. Hard and Mr. Mason 
(for I hare heard from them both since the secoml 
part of ** The Minstrel " came out) give nearly the 
same account of them. 

Mr. Mason seems noiv to be tolerably recondled 
to the sobscription, but he has found a new sulyect 
of coDcerny in this allegorical picture by sir Joshua 
Reynolds, which^ he thinks, can hardly fail to hurt 
my character in good earnest. I know not certainly 
in what light Mr. Mason considers this picture; 
bat, so far as I have yet beard, he is singular in his 
opinion. If Mr. Gray had done me the honour to 
address an ode to me, and speak in high terms, of 
By attack on the sceptics, my enemies might have 
Mamed him for his partiality, and the world might 
bave thought that he had employed his Muse in 
too mean an office ; but would any body have blamed 
ne? If sir Joshua Reynolds thinks more favourably 
of me than I deserve (which he certainly does,} and 
if be entertains the same favourable sentiments of 
my cause which I wish him and all the world to 
entert^, I should be glad to know ft'om Mr. 
MasoOy what there is in all this to fix any blame 
on li^ character ? Indeed, if / had planned this 
picture, and urged sir Joshua to paint it, and pa&d 
him for his trouble, and then had solicited admit- 
tance for it into the Exhibition, the world ^Qu\i 
havs had good reason to exclaim agaan«X me 2A «^ 
mi/i cojicomb} but / am persquded, t\i9X ixo\)IQA:!| 
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f bis remarks on me, as they appear in this pre- 
ioe« is fonoded in a gross misapprehension of my 
ocirine. I hare written him a letter, which I 
Dclote ID this packet for yoor pemsal : if yon ap- 
rave of it, please to cause it be forwarded to 1^ ; 
r BOt, yon may suppress it. 

One woald think, from reading Dr. Priestley's 
■ttece, that J>r. Reid, Dr. Oswald, and I, wrote in 
jtfBoert, and with a Tiew to enforce th^ very same 
^ypoCbesis. But the truth is, that I write in con- 
Bert with nobody : Dr. Oswald's book 1 never read 
01 after my own was published ; and Dr. Reid (to 
vhom I liave made all due acknowledgments for 
llie instruction I have received from his work) ne- 
w taw mine, till it was in the hands of the public. 
Tlie controversial part of Dr. Reid's book regards 
Oie existence of matter chiefly ; Dr. Oswald's system 
(iboogh there are many good things in his book) I 
■eter distinctly understood. The former of these 
nthors diifers in many things from me ; and the 
Itter (if I am rightly informed) has actually at- 
tadced a fundamental principle of mine, in a second 
fofamie, latdy published, which I have not yet got 
Wmretoread. 

LXIl. FROM THE RET. DR. PORTEUS. 

HuntOB, near Maidftooe, Kent, July 84th, I77ii 

I AM desired, by one of the episcopal benchy whose 
ame I am not yet at liberty to mention,* to ask 
yim» whether yon have any objections to taking 
orders in the church of England. If you have not, 

• 7%£r#rairtt>afZtt;. Thomas, bUhop of ^VL^ShMtaft. 
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there is a living, now vacant, in his gift, wortli oea 
live hnndrcd pounds a-year, which will be at yon 
service. 

Be pleased to send me your answer to this, a 
toon as posMble, and direct it to me at Peterixi 
roogh, in Northamptonsliire, where I shall prdbibl 
be before your letter can reach me. I feel myid 
happy in being the instrument of communicating t 
yoa so hononrable and advantageous a proof of tbf 
esteem which your literary labours have secured 1 
you amongst all ranks of people. 

IJCIII. TO THE REV. DR. P0RTEU8. 

PeCorhead, 4th Avguit, tXH» 

I BATE made many efforts to express, in somethla 
lilie adequate language, my grateful sense of tt 
honour done me by the right reverend prelate, wk 
makes the offer conveyed to me in your most friend! 
letter of the 24th July. But every new effort sem 
only to convince me, more and more, how uneqoi 
I am to the task. 

When I consider the extraordinary receptk 
which my weak endeavours in the cause of trvi 
have met with, and compare the greatness of n 
success with the insignificance of my merit, win 
reasons have I not to be thankfnl and humble ! 1 
be ashamed that I have done so little public la 
vice^and to regret that so little is in mif power/ \ 
rouse every power of my nature to purposes of bi 
nemlent tendency, in onier to justify, by my intei 
tions at least, the unexampled generosity of n 
Ipeiie^ictors! 
■My religions opln\oii% y70x^» ho ^wfcit»\\\^ 
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to declare them, sufficiently account for, and vin- 
dicate, mj beooming a member of the church of 
Bogland : aud I flatter myself, that my studies, way 
of tife^ and habits of thinkiug, have always been 
pdi, as would not disqualify me for an eccledas* 
lical profession. If I were to become a clergyman, 
te church of England would certainly be my 
flholoe; as I think, that, in regard to churcb-go- 
sonunent and church-service, it has many greftt 
wad peculiar advantages. And I am so far from 
having any natural disinclination to holy orders, 
that I have several times, at different periods of my 
life,^ been disposed to enter into them, and have 
directed my studies accordingly. Various accidents, 
however, prevented me ; some of them pretty re- 
airkable, and snc^ as I think 1 might, without 
pRsumption, ascribe to a particular interposition 
^ Providence. 

The offer now made me, is great and generous 
beyond all expectation. I afti well aware of all the 
advantages and honours that would attend my ac- 
eeptlng, and yet I find mjrself obliged, in con* 
M^ce, to decline it ; as I lately did another of the 
Mve kind (though not so considerable) that was 
made me, on the part of another English gen- 
tleman. The reasons which did then, and do now 
determine me, I beg leave, sir, briefly to lay before . 

fDO. 

I wrote the ** Essay on Truth," with the certain 
prospect of rising many enemies, with very faint 
h^^pes of attracting the public attention, and with- 
out any views of advancing my fortune. I published 
It, however, because J thought it might pTC^nX^V) ^<^ 
iM^Oe good, by bringing to naught, ot «iX "Sawfc 
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lessening the repntation of that wretched syirtem of , 
sceptical philosophy, which had made a most alarm- 
ing progress, and done incredible mtsdiief to this 
ooQOtry. My enemies have been at great painf to 
represent my yiews^ in' that paUicatioOy as very 
diflferent; and that my principal, or onlj motife, 
was to make a book, and, if pouibley to raiae my- 
adf higher in the world. So that, if I were nolr to 
accept preferment in the church, I should be i^re- 
hensive that I might strengthen the hands of the 
gdnsayer, and give the world some gronod to be- 
Ueve that my love of troth was not quite ao ardent 
or so pare as 1 had pretended. 

Besides, might it not have the appearanee of 
levity and insincerity, and, by some, be constmed. 
into a want of principle, if I were at these years 
(for I am now thirty- eight) to make sncb an import- 
ant change in my way of life, and to qait> with no 
other ttfiparent motive than that of bettering my 
circumstances, that church of which I have hitherto 
been a member ? If my book has any tendency to 
do good, as I flatter myself it has, I would not» for 
the wealth of the Indies, do any thing to counteract 
that tendency; and I am afraid that tendency might, 
in some measure, be counteracted (at least in tliis 
tsountry,) If I were to give the adversary the least 
-ground to charge me with inconsistency. It is 
true, that the force of my reasonings cannot be 
reiMy affected by my character: truth is truth, 
wlioever l>e the speaker : bat even truth itself be- 
comes less respectable, when sptdcen, or supposed 
to be spoken, by insincere lips. 

It has abo been hluied to me> by several ptnoatt 
oifetj sound Judgment, i3aaX^\«xV\s«^^«*a«Bk^ 
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or may hereafter write, in favour of religion, has a 
dumoe of being more attended to, if I condnue a 
faqrman, than if I were to become a cler^fyman. Nor 
am I without apprehensions (though some of my 
friends thinli them ill-fonnded,) that, from entering . 
ID hue in life, and from so remote a province, into 
the chnrch of England, some degree of ungracefol- 
neas, particularly in pronunciation, might adhere to 
my performances in public, suffident to render 
them less pleasing, and consequently less usefuL 

Most of these reasons were repeatedly uiged 
upon me, during my stay in England ^t summer ; 
aad I freely own, that the more I consider them, . 
the more weight they seem to have : and from 
the pecuUar manner in which the king has been 
graciously pleased to distinguish me, and from 
other circumstances, I have some ground to pre- 
sume, that it is his m^fest/s pleas^nre that I should 
continue where I am, and employ my Idsnre hours 
in .prosecuting the studies I hare begun.. This I 
can find time to do more effectually in Scotland 
than in England, and in Aberdeen than in Edin- 
burgh; which, by the bye, was one of my chief 
reasons for decUning the Edinburgh professorship. 
The business of my professorship here is indeed 
toilsome; but I have, by fourteen years' practice, 
made myself so much master of it, that it now re- 
quires Uttle mental labour ; and our long summer 
Tacation, of seven months, leaves me at my own 
disposal for the greatest and best part of the year ; 
a dtnation favourable to Uterary projects, and now 
become necessary to my health. 

Soon after my return home, in antiamTi ^aA^.)V 
iuki ifccBBian to write to the arcKbUYvoi^ q1\o\Nl qvi 

VOL, t. t 
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this Butsject. I specified my reasons for giring vp 
all thoughts of dmrch-prefermenty and his grace 
was pleased to approve of them ; nay, he conde- 
scended so for as to say, they did me honour. I 
told his grace, moreover, that I had already giTes 
a great deal [of trouble to my noble and geuenioa 
patrons in England, and could not think of bdng 
any longer a burthen to them, now that Ids ma- 
jesty had so gradously and so generously made ftf 
me a pronsion equal to my wishes, and sodi ai 
^ts it in my power to obtidn, in Scotland, erery 
convenience of life, to which I hate any title, or 
any inclination, to aspire. 
. I most, therefore, make it my request to you, 
that you would present my humble respects aad 
most thankful acknowledgments to the eminent 
person, at whose desire you wrote your last letter, 
(whose name, I hope, you will not bie under the 
necessity of concealing from me,) and assure him, 
that, though I have taken the liberty to decline his 
generous offer, I shall« to the last hour of my lifri 
preserve a most grateful remembrance of the ho^ 
nonr he has condescended to confer upon me ; and, 
to prove myself not altogether unworthy of hU 
goodness, sbsdl em^oy that health and leism 
which Providence may hereafter afibrd me, in op> 
posing infidelity, heresy, and error, and in pro* 
moting sound literature and Christian tmih to 
thetutmost of my power. 
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LXIV. TO MM. MONTAGU. 

Petefhead, 5th Angiut, 1774* 
atlet's Preface is come out, ifnthout any 
edgment of the information conveyed to 
my letter. But he has written to me on 
sioDy and says, he will publish my letter in 
ik which He is prepa^ng, in opposition to 
isay on Tmth," as he thinks such a letter 
me honour. He praises the cimdour and 
ty which, he says, app|ear in my letter, and 
) be satisfied that I wrote my book with a 
mention ; which is the only merit he allows 
east he mentions no other. Hie^ blames me 
igly for my want of moderation, and for 
f, as I hare done, of the moral ir^/htence of 
I. He owns that his notions, on some of 
ts in which he differs from me, are exceed- 
ipopular, and likely to^continue so; and 
tat, perhaps, no two persons professing 
itity ever thought more differentiy than he 
»• It is a loss to me, he seems to think, 
lave never been acquunted with Quch per- 
himself and his fiiends in England : to this 
dined to impute the improper style I have 
se of on some subjects ; but he liopes, a 
lection, and a candid examination of what 
write agidnst me, will bring me to a better 
;hin]ung and spericing. His motive for en- 
16 lists with me, is no other, he says, than 
Bre and pretty strong, though, perhaps, a 
a-regard to truth." This is the substance 
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of his letter, as I understand it. There are, in- 
deed, some things in it, which I do not distinctly 
understand ; and therefore, I believe, I shall not at 
present make any reply. He does not tell me, what 
the points of difference between us are : but I find, 
from some reports that have penetrated even to this 
remote comer, that he has taken some pains to let 
it be known that he is writing an answer to my 
book. A volume of his '' Institutes of Religion" 
lately fell into my hand, which is the first of his 
theological works I have seen ; and, I must con- 
fess, it does not give me any high opinion of him. 
His notions of Christianity are indeed different 
from mine ; so very different, that I know not whe- 
ther I should think it necessary or proper to as- 
sume the title of a Christian, if I were to think and 
write as he does. When one proceeds so far, as to 
admit some parts of the Gospel history, and reject 
others ; as to suppose, that some of the facts re- 
corded by the evangelists of our Saviour may rea- 
sonably be disbelieved, and others doubted — ^when 
one, I say, has proceeded thus far, we may, with- 
out breach of charity, conclude, that he has within 
him a spirit of paradox and presumption, which 
may prompt him to proceed much farther. Dr. 
Priestley's doctrines seem to me to strike at the 
very vitals of Christianity. His success in some of 
the branches of Natural knowledge seems to have 
intoxicated him, and led him to fancy that he was 
master of every subject, and had a right to be a 
dictator in all: for, in this book of his j. there is 
often a boldness of assertion, followed by a weak- 
tt€88 ofargiunent, which no mail' QiC^YtR wcrald ad- 
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venture upon, who did uot think that his word 
would be taken for a law. I am impatient for the 
appearance of his hook agsunst me, as I cannot pre> 
pare matters for a new edition of the " Essay on 
Truth,** tilll see what he has to say against it. 

I have uot seen Dr. Gerard's " Essay on Ge<r 
mns." I know the author very well, for I studied 
philosophy nnder him ; he is a man of great worth, 
kaming, and good sense. His " Essay on Tftste" 
(which yon have probably seen) was well receired ^ 
and, I am confident, there will be many good 
things in this new work, notwithstanding the un- 
promising and hackneyed title. 

■ / 

IXV. TO THE REV. MR. WILLUM CAMERON.* 

Aberdeea, S8d S^tember, 1774. 

Your judgment of Addison is quite right. His 
prose is most elegant, and deserves to be carefully 
studied for the style as well as for the matter ; but 
his poetry is in general cold, and prosaic, and in* 
harmonions. Yet his tragedy of ** Cato" has great 
nerit; and his comedy of '* The Drummer" is, in 
my opinion, one of the best dramatic pieces in oar 
hinguage. He attempted a translation of Homer, 
and actually pnblished the first book of It, nnder 
Tlckeli's name, in opposition to Pope's; but the 
performance is altogether unworthy of Addison, 
and totally destitute of the fire, and energy, and 
harmony of Homer. 

* Miniflter of the parish of Kirk-Kewt(m« In tte oounty 
of WMt Lotlmn. 

i2 
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Your stndies are in an excellent tndn. Read the 
classics day and night, till you make yonrself master 
of them. Exercise yourself in frequent composi- 
tions in English prose. Write your thoughts On 
every subject, and carefully keep what you write. 
Attend to the phraseology of the best English wri- 
ters, with a view to correct and improve your En- 
glish style. We Scotsmen .find it a very difficult 
matter to get rid of the barbarisms of our native 
dialect. 

LXVl. TO THE REV. DR. P0RTEU8. 

Alierdeen, 4tfa Mardi, 1775. 

I HAYE just finished a hasty perusal of Dr. John- 
son's journey. It contains many things worthy of 
the author, and is, on the whole, very entertain- 
ing. His account of the isles is, I dare say, very 
just : I never was there, and therefore can say no- 
thing of them from my own knowledge. His ac- 
counts of some facts, relating to other parts of 
Scotland, are not unexceptionable. Either he must 
have been misinformed; or he must have misunder- 
stood his informer, in regard to several of his re- 
marks on the improvement of the country. ■ I am 
surprised at one of his mistakes, which'leadshlm 
once or twice into perplexity and false conjecture : 
he seems not to have known, that, in the common 
language of Scotland, Irish and Earse are both used 
to denote the speech of the Scots Highlanders ; and 
are as much synonymous (at least in many parts of 
the kingdom) as iScofcAand Scotiish. Irish is ge- 
nera//^ thought the genteelei «^v^\\»xVavi, «xA£«m 
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the vulgar and colloquial. His remarks on the 
trees of Scotland, must greatly surprise a native. 
In some of our provinces, trees cannot be reared by 
any method of cultivation we have yet discovered ; 
in some, where trees, flourish extremely well, they 
are not much cultivated, because they are not ne- 
cessary : but in others, we have store oi wood^ 
and forests of great extent, and of great antiquity. 
I am sorry to see in Johnson some asperities that 
seem to be the effect of national prejudice. If he 
thinks himself thoroughly acquainted with the cha- 
racter of the Scots as a nation, he is greatly mis- 
taken. The Scots have virtues, and the Scots have 
faults, of which he seems to have had no particular 
information. I am one of those who wish to see 
the English spirit and English manners prevail over 
the whole island ; for I think the English have a 
generosity and openness of nature, which many of 
ns want. But we are not all, without exception, a 
nation of cheats and liars, as Johnson seems will- 
ing to believe, and to represent us. Of the better 
sort of our people^ the character is just the reverse. 
I admire Johnson's genius ; I esteem him for his 
virtoes ; I shall ever cherish a grateful remem- 
brance of the civilities I have received from him : 
I have often, in this country, exerted myself in de- 
fence both of his character and writings ; but there 
are in this book several things which I cannot de- 
fends His unbelief, in regard to Ossian, I am not 
surprised at ; but I wonder greatly at his credulity 
in regard to the second-sight. I cannot imagine on 
what grounds he conld say, that, in the \iiiv7«t^\- 
^ea of Scotland, every master of arta m^K^Xs^ ^ ^^^' 
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tor wben he pleases. I never heard of such a thing, 
and I have been connected with onr universities 
ever since I was a boy. Our method of giving doc- 
tor's degrees I do npt approve of; bat we proceed 
on a principle qidte different from what Dr. John- 
son mentions. 
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have uot tlie sea, we have a bonDdlesa prospect of 
a rich country, extending upwards of thirty miles. 
Here I have made it my business to be as idle as 
possible, in order to indemnify myself for the fti- 
tigue and bnstk of London ; and, since I came hi- 
ther, my health has improved greatly. Mrs.' Beat- 
tie is also much better. Bat we must soon think 
of returning to the North, as we wish to be in 
Aberdeen early in August, and have many visits to 
make by the way. 

During my stay in London, I visited most of my 
old friends, and made several new acquisitions, par- 
ticularly among the bishops and clergy, who all 
showed me a degree of attention far superior to 
my deservings. I have been at court too, where 
the king (who knew me at first sight) was pleased 
to speak to me very graciously, asking me several 
questions about my studies, and observing, that I 
looked much better than when he saw me last. 

You will no doubt be curious to hear something 
of Priestley. I have not yet met with, nor heard 
of, one single person, who does not blame his book 
against Dr. Reid and me. Even those of his ad- 
mirers, who think favourably of his arguments, 
condemn the spirit of that performance. But the 
book has attracted very little notice, and would 
seem at present to be in a fair way of being speedily 
forgotten, notwithstanding the pains taken by its 
author to puff it away in newspapers. My inclina- 
tion was (as I told you) to publish a pamphlet in 
direct answer to it. But I now begin to thinki 
that will be unnecessary, and will only give soop^ 
to further controversy. Dr. Priestley having already 
declared, that he will answer whatever I maf pub- 
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lish in my own vindication ; and being a man who 
loves bustle and book-making, he wishes above all 
things that I should give him a pretext for continu- 
ing the dispute. To silence him by force of argu- 
menty is, I know, impossible. He would Rtili fall 
upon' new modes of misrepresentatiooy and would 
3UII find it an easy matter to make a book, which 
should seem plauuble to his implicit admirers, or 
to those who had entered but slightly into the sub- 
ject. All my friends here have been urging me not 
to answer him ; and have told me, what I know is 
tme, that his work cannot possibly do me any harm ; 
that it has been little read, and will soon be for- 
KOtten ; that he is a man of that sort, that it is 
even creditable (on moral and religious subjects at 
leasf) to have him for an adversary; and that I 
cannot gratify him more, than by writing against 
him. All this, I say, 1 know to be true ; yet I am 
not entirely of their opinion, who think that I 
ought to neglect him altogether. T therefore pro- 
pose to take a middle course : and, without making 
any formal answer to Dr. Priestley, to write some- 
thing by way of general answer to those objections 
to my doctrine that have appeared hitherto in 
pamphlets or newspapers ; observing, at the same 
time, that I do not think it worth while to reply to 
the abuse that has been thrown out against me, or 
to those misrepresentations of my meaning, which 
some authors, particularly Dr. Priestley, have thought 
proper to obtrude upon the world. 
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LXVIII. TO THE REV. DR. PORTEUS. 

St. James's Square, July Qth, 17' 

Dr. Majendie has jnst returned to me the lett 
wrote., declining the offer of the church-linnf 
send it to you enclosed. He gave it to the qv 
who condescended to read it over from begin 
to end, and was then pleased to say, " That il 
a very sensible letter, and did me much bono 
I was anxious, that my reasons for choosiD 
continue a layman should be known at court ; 
report has been circulating, that I declined chv 
preferment in England, because I could not re 
icile myself to the doctrines and discipline oi 
dinrch : — a report which those who know me 
know to be ill-foanded. I admire the cburc 
England on many accounts. I think I coald, 
a dear conscience, live and die a member, or 
a minister of it. Its doctrines seem to me t 
those of Christianity; its rites and cerenumi 
greatly approve of ; and the constitution o 
hierarchy is equally favourable to the interest 
religiop, and the civil government of this coao 

ZXIX,. TO MRS. MONTAGU. 

Aberdeen, 17th Auguit, tf 
After passbg a few days with oor friends at E 
burgh, we proceeded northwards, and arrived ! 
In safety about ten days ago. The last stage of 
journey was distinguished by an accident, wl 
if Providence had not interposed, would have n 
it the last stage of our life. The iron azle of 
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lute snapped suddenly in two, and the carriage war 
.■own upon its side, within two feet of the brink 
a predpice, tliirty yards deep. Here we lay^for 
ew moments,, with the horses flouncing about ns, 
I at last, partly by the harness giving lyay, and 
rtly by the activity of the postilion, they were dis- 
gaged from the carriage, and went off at full 
3ed. An English gentleman, on horseback, was 
sn in sight, behind ns, who immediately galloped 
, and, in the most humane manner, inquired 
letber he could be of any service ; and, having 
m ns fairly rescued from our shattered vehicle^ 
noanted his horse, galloped back to the inn, and 
on returned with another chaise. 
I have begun my transcribing, which, even if \ 
A nothing to do in the way of correction, would 
ke up some hours of every day for months to 
me. I have made many attempts at a preface to 
y quarto volume ; but have not, as yet, been able 
please myself. . It seems to me, that the best 
ay to obviate all objections, and to prevent mis- 
kes, in regard to this publication, is to give a 
lort and honest account of the plain matter of 
ct. This I have endeavoured to do in the en- 
osed paper, with which, if you approve of it, I 
.tend to begin my preface. . The sequel will con<^ 
An some account of the additional essays, and of 
le improvements in this edition of the '* Essay on 
ruth.- 

To make some amends for the terrifying inci- 
»Dt recorded in the first part of this letter, t 
lall now mention a ple^iog one, which was told 
le by a gentleman oi this country, ^ U\e:a.\ o\ 
ioe, who lately went to Stratford U^otk Mo'A) ^•^ 



pay his duty at the shrine of the man qf ft^arwkk* 
shire. YoQ ceitainlyktiow^ that Garridc erected a 
statue of Sbabspeare, in a niche in the wall of the 
town-house, fadnp^ the street. As my friend was 
contemplating this statne, he saw, perched on one 
of the hands, a dove, which, at first, he took for 
an emblem, as the creature was qnite motionless ; 
but which, in a little time, began to move, and 
scramble upwards, till it reached the bosom of the 
statue, in which, as in its home, it nestled, with 
great appearance of satisfaction. Charles Boyd, 
lord Erroll's brother, has, I hear^ composed a little 
poem on the subject, of which I shall send yoa a 
copy, as soon as I have seen the author. If Mr. 
Garrick comes in your way before you leave Eng- 
land, I am sure he will be pleased with this little 
narrative. 

The day after I returned home, I visited the lit- 
tle man, whose magnanimity you are pleased to 
reward in so generous a manner. I found him in 
great want of clothes, and very infirm ; for he is 
now of a great age. I told him, that a lady in 
England had desired me to give him some money. 
This very interesting news he received with much 
composure, but implored, with great fervour, the 
blessing of Heaven upon his benefactress. I have^ 
not seen him since that time. Since the days of 
chivalry, I do not suppose that any lady has had so 
complete a dwarf, as you, madam, have now at 
your service; for I cannot think that he is full 
three feet high. 
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LXX. TO MRS. MONTAGU. 

Aberdeen, 17th September, 1775. 

Your reflections on the little disaster with which 
jfHir journey concluded, exactly coincide with mine. 
i agree with Hawkesworth, that the peril and the 
ddiverance are equally providential ; and I wonder 
he did not see, that both the one and the other may 
be productive of the very best effects. These little 
accidents and trials are necessary to put us in mint) 
of that superintending goodness, to which we are 
indebted for every breath we draw, and of which, 
10 the hour of tranquillity, many of us are too apt 
to be forgetful. But you, madam, forget nothing 
which a Christian ought to remember ; and, ther&» 
fore, I hope and pray, that Providence may defend 
you from every alarm. By the way, there are sere*^ 
ml things, besides that preface to which I just noW 
referred, in the writings of Hawkesworth, that 
show an unaccountable perplexity of mind in re- 
gard to some of the principles of natural religion. 
I observed, in his conversation, -that he look g 
pleasure iu ruminating upon riddles, aqd puzzliiij 
questions, and calculations ; and he seems to have 
carried something of the same temper into his mo^ 
ral and theological researches. His *' Almoran and 
Hamet" is a strange conftised narrative, and leavei 
upon the mind of the reader some disagreeable im^ 
pressions, iu regard to the ways of Providence $ 
and from the theoi7 of pity, which he has given oi 
somewhere in ** The Adventurer,** one would sufr* 
pect that he was no enemy to the philosophy of 
Hobbes. However^ I am disposed to impute aU 

b2 
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this rather to a vague way of thinking, than to aay 
perversity of heart or understanding : only I wish, 
that, in his last work, he had been more ambitions 
to tell the plain truth, than to deliver to the wcnrld 
a wonderful story. I confess, that, from- the first, 
I was inclined to consider his vile portrsdt of the 
manners of Otaheite as in part fictitious ; and I 
am now assured, upon the very best authority, that 
Dr. Solander disavows some of those narrations, or 
at least declares them to be grossly misrepresented. 
There is, in almost all the late books of travels I 
have seen, a disposition on the part of the authw 
to recommend licentious theories. I would not ob- 
ject to the truth of any fact that is warranted by 
the testimony of competent witnesses. But how 
few of our travellers are competent judges of the 
facts they relate ! How few of them know any thing 
accurately of the language of those nations, whose 
laws, religion, and moral sentiments, they pretend 
to describe ! And how few of them are free from 
that inordinate love of the marvellous, which sti- 
mulates equally the vanity of the writer and the 
curiosity of the reader ! Suppose a Japanese crew 
to arrive in England, take in wood ^nd water, ex- 
change a few commodities, and, after a stay of 
three months, to set sail for their own country, 
and there set forth a history of the-English govern- 
ment, religion, and manners : it is, I tliink, higl4y 
probable, that, for one truth, they would deliver a 
9Core of falsehoods. But Europeans, it will be siud, 
have more sagacity, and know more of mankind* 
Be it so : but this advantage is not without iocon* 
renienceB, sufficient, perhaps^ to counterbalance it. 
Wbfiu a JSuropean armea Va «k^ \«nvKA!^ \i«^^ 
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the globe, the natives, if they know any thing of 
his country, will be apt to form no favourable opi* 
nion of his intentions, with regard to their liber- 
ties ; if they linow nothing of him, they will yet 
keep aloof, on account of his strange language, 
complexion, and accoutremei^ts. In either case> 
fae has little chance of understanding their laws, 
manners, and principles of action, except by a long 
lesidence in the country, which would not suit the 
views of one traveller in five thousand. He, there- 
fore, picks up a few strange plants and animals, 
which he may do with little trouble or danger; 
tnd, at his return to Europe, is welcomed by the 
iiterati as a philosophic traveller of most accurate 
observation, and unquestionable veracity. He^de- 
scribes, perhaps, with tolerable exactness, the 
smls, plants, and other irrational curiosities of the 
new country, which procures credit to what he has 
to say of the people ; though his accuracy in de* 
' scribing the nraterial phenomena is no proof of his 
capacity to explain the moral. One can easily dig 
to the root of a plant, but it is not so easy to pene- 
trate the motive of an action ; and, till the motive 
of an action be known, we are no competent judges 
of its morality, and in many cases the motive of au 
action is not to be known without a most intimate 
knowledge of the language and manners of the 
agent. Our traveller then delivers a few facts t)f 
the moral kind, which, perhaps, he does not un- 
jderstand, and from them draws some inferences 
witaMe to the taste of the times, or to a favourite 
•hypothesis. He tells us of a Califomian, who sold • 
hiB bed in a mdraing, and came WvxVi \je»x^ \!Qk. V\^ 
c/es to beg it bad( at night | Yi\icitf»» \^ nw\ 
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wliely infers, that tlie poor Califonii 
one degree above the brateo in Dude 
tliat Ihej hare neltlier fortsight nor 
cient to direct their condact on Ifae , 
occasions of life. In a word, Ihej ai 
fi-rent S]iecie9 of aninial from the E 
it h a gron mistake to think, that all 
{Ic9cended ftoni tlie eaioe first pare 
iieeils not go so far as to Californi 
men who sacrilice a futnre good to a 
licatioii. Id the metropolig of Qrea 
may meet with maof reputed Chnstiai 
act Ihe same part, for the pleaanre 
lialf a day in a giU'Bliop. Again, to 
xanie important trnth, thai man is a 
little Iwtler, we are told of another ii 
bauke of tlie OreUana, so woiidcrfnll; 
ihey cannot reckon beyond (he numb' 
point to the Iiair of iheir lieadj w 
would signify a greater number; a« 
fonr thousand, were to Ihera equally : 
But, whence it comes to pass tlial 
are capable of ipeech, or of reckoiiin 
90 far as to three, is a difDcnlly of whi 
rian attempts not tlie solution. But 
solve it, I must b^ Icat-e to tell him, 
lialfofhiE tale contnidicis the other : 
06 if he had told na of a people who ' 
as to be incapable of bodily exertion, i 
he had seen one of them lift a stouc i 
vrelglit. — I beg yonr pardon, madam, 
)nto this Bul^ect. The truth is, 1 was 
ing to nrf le nptm \t ; \ni^ I ft^iall tLot 
these manjr moatluu 
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Take no farther concern about your dwarf. The 
person whom you honour with your notice, I shall 
always think it ray duty to care for. I have let it 
be known in the town what you have done for him ; 
which, I hope, will be a spar to the generosity of 
others. He has paid me but one visit as yet. His 
wants are few ; and be seems to be modest as well 
as magnanimous. Both firtnes certainly entitle 
him to consideration. 

LXXI. TO THE HONOURABLE ^R. BARON GORDON.* 

Aberdeen^ 6th Febriiary, 1776. 

I HAVE been very much employed in preparing some 
little things of mine for the press; otherwise I ' 
should sooner have acknowledged the favour of 
yonr most obliging letter. 

' The last time I read Virgil, I took it into my 
head, that the tenth and eleventh books of the 
iEneid were not so highly finished as the rest. 
Eveiy body knows, that the last sis books are less 
perfect than the first six ; and I fancied that some 
of the last six came nearer to perfection than others. 
^jMmnot now recollect my reasons for this conceit; 
blit I propose to read the iEneid again, as soon as 
I have got -rid of this publication; and I hope I 
shall then be in a condition to give something 
of a reasonable answer to any question you may 
do me the honour to propose in regard to that 
tnatter. 
- I do not mean that the tenth or eleventh books 

* Cosmo OofdoA of Cluny, fn Aberdeenshire, ooe of the 
btroitf of bi« majesty's court of exchequer in Scotiaod. . 
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are at all imperfect; I only mean diaft fkt 

short of Virgilian perfection. And many pa 

there are in both, which Virgil himself coal< 

in my opinion, have made better. Such ai 

story of Mezentias and Lausas, in the end • 

tenth book; and that passage in the ele 

where old Enmder meets the dead body of h 

Mesentins is a character of Virgil's own c 

vancb, and it is extremely well-drawn : i 

tyrant, hated by his people, on account of I 

piety and cruelty, yet graced with one amiab 

tue, which b sometimes found in very rugged i 

a tender affection for a most deserving son. 

affection is one of those virtues which Virgil 

npou with peculiar pleasure; he never omi 

opporttuiity of bringing it in, and he always 

it in the most lovely colours. iEneas, Am 

Euryalus, Lansus, are all eminent for this y 

and Turnus, when he asks his life, asks it o 

the sakc^ of iiis poor old father. Let a youi 

read the i£oeid with taste and attention, an 

be an undatifal child if he can. I think- 1 

nothing very distinguishing in Camilla. F 

it is not easy to imagine more than one form 

character. The adventures of her early yon 

however, highly interesting, and wildly roi 

The circumstance of her being, when an 

thrown across a river, tied to a javelin, is t 

singular, that I should suppose Virgil had:f( 

in some history; and, if I mistake not, P 

has told such a story of king Pyrrhus. The 

of the horse, in the end of the eleventh I 

weU conducted, considering that Virgil wa 

left to bis shifts, and had not Homer to awri 
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The speeches of Drances and Tnrnns are highly 
animated ; and nothing could be better contrived 
to raise our idea of iEueas, than the answer which 
Diomed gives to the ambassadors from the Italian 
army. 

I ought to ask pardon for troubling you with 
these superficial remarks. But a desire to approve 
myself worthy of being honoured with your com- 
mandSy has led me into a subject, for which J am 
not at ptesent prepared. When I have the pleasure 
to pay my respects to you at Cluny, which, I hope, 
will be early in the summer, I shall be glad to talk 
over these matters, and to correct my opinions by 
yours. 

LXXII. TO THE REV. MR. CAMERON. 

Aberdeen, SSd February, 1776. 

The objections to the " Essay on Truth," which 
yon h|nt at, have been often urged by the Editir 
burgh critics. The reasons, it is not difficult to 
discover, which make them particularly severe on 
that performancje ; but I have met with more can- 
flour and less prejudice elsewhere. Even in Ediii« 
bnrgh, there are many worthy and learned persons, 
who have done me the honour to approve what I 
did» with a sincere purpose to advance the cause of 
truth, and do good to society. 

Your good principles and your good heart will 
secure you against the sneers and sophistries of pert- 
sons, who dislike religion out of prejudice, and are 
(dissatisfied with the evidence of it, which they d^ 
apt understand, because they have never examined 
it« Bear always in mind this truth, which admits 
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of tbe moat utli^tory proof t do pel 
beut underalsiids Chriatianity nitbo 
to be true j and do gierson of a good ji 
■tndied its evidence, impartially, aad \ 
with tbat it might be true, who did a 
ilko. 

LXXIII. TO SIB WILLIAM FOI 



Youil manaicript li perfectly aafe. 
U through, aod have wtitien a few r 
dight ooet ipderd) on the fiist pah 
hare treated of lome eobjectg that a 
portant, and withal very difficult. Tl 
denw I have chiefly Id iny eye. Voa 
great iKcaracy and cleariiess ; but yon 
rather too ansioiu to get to the botti 
expl^D it iu auch a way lU shall leai 
dlfficaltiei unsolved. Now, t presum 
ueceisaiy. The myileiieii of Proiridt 
hapa nnaearchablc, in some degree, t 
b^gt. We are not obliged in ihei 
be uriw atoee what ii icriffen.- and 
whether ■ habit of thinlilug too deepl 
p<Hntt, may not nttlier lend to darki 
bimlnate the nndentandlng. It certa' 
a facility of deviaing objections, wbici 
IM they are friToloua, may give ns a j 
tronUe. 1 wish my aon to believe nb 
tore declares concerning Providence; 
not nish him to niter go far into tbi 
ever to be puzzled in hii ittempti 
i&Aae decreet with conUngeuc;, oi 
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prescience with human liberty. This, however, is 
only fw^ opinion: I would not urge it upon you ; 
and perhaps, if I shall ever regain my former health 
and spirits, I may have less disinclination to these 
subjects than I ha?e at present. But I will endea- 
vour to explain myself on this point more intelligi- 
bly hereafter. 

LXXIV. TO THE REV. MR. CAMERON. 

Aberdeen, 4th Auguit, 177& 
I APPROVE greatly of your design of versifying some 
passages of Scripture, for the enlargement of our 
psalmody.* You cannot employ your Muse in a 
way more honourable to yourself, or more useful to 
your country. The specimen you sent to me I 
think exfremely good. I returned it, as you de- 
sired^ to the gentleman, after marking, with a pen- 
cil, a few criticisms which then occurred to me. 
Yon judge very rightly in regard to the style that is 
most proper in these compositions. It should be 
perfectly simple and perspicuous, without any 
qnaintness, and free from ail superfluous epithets : 
at the same time, it should be harmonious and ele- 
gant, and equally remote from rusticity and affec- 
tation. In a word, it should have dignity to please 
the best judges, and a plainness adapted to the 
meanest capacity. 

I received a letter some time ago, from the secre- 
tary of the committee for the enlargement of the 



* Dr. Seattle here alludes to a plan then in agitation of 
an improved poetical version of tiie Psalms« for the use of 
the church of Scotland. 
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psalmody, to which I meant to have returned an 
answer, bat have hitherto been prevented by bad 
health, and an nnusaal harry of basiness. The 
business is now almost over, but, unhappily, I have 
not recovered my health ; and therefore, I fear, it 
will be a considerable time before I be in a cond!* 
tion to write that answer, which will be a pretty 
long one, and contain some remarks on the several 
English versions of the Psalms, with a proposal for 
a new version to be made, by collecting all the best 
passages of the other versions. 

The gronnd-work of this new version ought, I 
think, to be that which we now use in the church 
of Scotland, and which, according to my notions in 
these matters, is the best that has yet appeared in 
English ; though it is neither so elegant in the lan- 
guage, nor so perspicuous in the meaning, as it 
might easily be made. Tate and Brady are too 
quaint, and where the psalmist rises to sublimity 
(which is very often the case,) are apt to sink into 
bombast ; yet Tate and Brady have many good pas- 
sages, especially in those psalms that contain simple 
enunciations of moral truth. Sternhold and Hop- 
kins are in general bad, but have given us a few 
stanzas that are wouderfnlly fine, and which ought 
to be adopted in this new version. Watts, though 
often elegant, and in many respects valuable, is too 
paraphrastical : from him, I would propose, that a 
good deal should be taken ; but I would not follow 
him implicitly. King James's version, which is 
the basis of that which we use in Scotland, is, con- 
sidering the age and the author, surprisingly good ; 
and in many places has the advantage of ours, not- 
withstanding that thi^ was Idtended as an improve- 
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ment upon it. Now my scheme is, to take the best 
passages of the^^e versions, and out of them to 
make a new version. You say, it would be a motley 
piece of work, if so many authors were concerned 
in it. I answer. No, if the collection were judi- 
ciously made. Besides, the ^Psalms tbemsekes are 
the work of several authors, David, Asaph, Moses, 
&c; Where then is the absurdity of translating 
them in the manner I hint at? The version I 
speak of, I mean only to propose, and give some 
hints for conducting it ; I am not at all qualified 
for such a work. My ignorance of the Hebrew 
tongue is alone sufScient disqualiiiaation. 

I had no hand in the coUection of Paraphnuei 
of some passages of Scripture, ^published about 
twenty or thirty years ago, and sometimes printed 
In the end of our psalm-books. That collection ap-» 
peared long before I was of age to attempt any sort 
of composition, either in verse or prose. 

LXXV. TO SIR WILLIAM FORBES. 

Peterhead, 10th September, 1776^ 

You judge very rightly of Dr. Campbell's book :• It 
iSy indeed, a most ingenious performance, and con- ^ 
tains more curious matter, on certain topics of cri- 
ticism, than any other book I am acquainted with. 
Lord Monboddo's third volumef I have not yet 
seen. It will certainly be full of learning and in- 
genuity ; but, perhaps, the author's excessive admi- 

• PhUcMophy ci Rhetoric. 

t Origin and Prqgreit of L an guage.. 
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partiality to it may be owing to this circumstance, 
that it is the last thing I corrected. 

LXXVI. TO SIR WILLIAM FORBES. 

Aberdeen, SSdJanuary* 1777* 
I SHALL not attempt, my dear sir, to tell yon, what 
a transition from grief to happiness I lately experi- 
enced, on occasion of your illness and recovery. 
Yonr own heart will teach you to conceive it, \mi 
I hsive no words to express it. 

The acconht you give me of your thoughts and 
feelings, when your disorder was at the height, is 
very interesting. That imensibility which you com- 
plain of, and blame yourself for, is, I believe, com- 
mon In all similar cases ; and a merciful appoint- 
ment of Providence it is. By deadening those 
affections, to which life is indebted for its principal 
charm, it greatly alleviates the pangs of dissolution. 
In fact, the pains of death to a man in health ap« 
pear much more formidable than to a dying man. 
This, at least, is my opinion ; and I have been led 
into it by what has been observed, of some peoplofs 
displaying a fortitude, or composure, at the hour of 
death, who had all their lives been remarkably 
timorous and weak-minded. The proximate canse 
of this, I take to be that same «ft(|EM7r which gradtt- 
ally steals upon our senses as our dissolution draws 
near. And that the approach of death should pro- 
duce this stupor, need not surprise us, when we* 
consider, that the approach even of sleep has some- 
thing of the same efiect ; and that the keenness of 
our passions and feelings, in general, depends very 
mnch, eten when' we are in tolerable health, npoo 
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You are conscious^ yoa say, of many faults which 
the world does not see in you. But you ought to 
remember, that every man is frail and fallible ; and 
the virtue even of the best man must, in order to 
appear meritorious at the great tribunal, have 
somethiug added to it^ which man cannot bestow. 

I must put a stop, however, to these grave ie« 
marks ; and, to descend atonce from a very import- 
ant to a most trifling subject, I shall now speak a 
word or two concerning my own works. . 

It is very kind in you to speak so favourably of 
these '' Essays." * You will see I have not laid 
daim to much originality in these performances^ 
My principal purpose was to make my subject plain 
and entertaining, and, as often as I could, the ve- 
hicle of moral instruction; a purpose to which 
every part of the philosophy of the human mind^ 
and, indeed, of science in general, may, and ought^ 
in my opinion, to be made in some degree subservi- 
ent. I was very much on my guard agunst para- 
doxes ; yet I expect that many of my opiniona, 
those especially that relate to music and classical 
learning, will meet with opposition. Mr. T^^ler* 
writes me word, that he caniiot admit all my doc-, 
trine on the subject of music : but, if I rightly 
understand what he has said very briefly on that 
subject, I should imagine, that, if he would faLVWV 
that part of my book with a second perusal^ he 
would .find that his notions and mine are not very 



* On Poeby and Music, on Laughter and LudieroufCom- 
poiitian« and on the Utility of Classical Learning. 

t Alexander Frater Tytler, esq. afterwards lord Wood< 
houfdee. 
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different. To me, indeed, they do not seem to 
differ at all. I bhould be sorry if they did ; as I be- 
llieve he knows more of that, as well as of other 
matters, than I do. I am already sensible of seve- 
nd inaccaracies and defects in my book ; for I wai 
in a most miserable state of health when I sent it to 
the press ; and I know not how it is, that I cao 
never judge rightly of my own style till 1 see it ia 
print. If the book comes to a second edition, and 
if I have health to make any alterations, there or 
many things which must be corrected. I should 
be glad to hear how it takes with your people in 
general. 

You may believe Dr. Porteus's advancement* 
gives me great pleasure. It was what I did expect, 
though I am sure he did not. He says in his last 
letter, ** I have reason to believe, that I owe this 
advancement principally to the goodness of their 
majesties, who have been graciously pleased Co 
think me deserving of much higher honours than I 
had ever the presumption to look up to." When I 
was in England in 1775, the doctor told me, that be 
was not particularly known to the king at that 
time ; but I told him I had good reason to believe 
tbtii his majesty "esteemed him very highly. In* 
deed, I know no man that better deserves to wear 
the mitre. He is not older than I am ; and, I think, 
he looks much younger : but he is exemplary in the 
discharge of his duty as a clerg)'man, a cheerful 
pleasant companion, and of the gentlest manners ; 
he is, withal, an excellent scholar, a most elegant 
writer, and a man of business. He, and Dr. Kurd, 

* To the bishoprio of ChMter. 
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bishop of Lichfield,* are, I think, the best preach- 
ers I ever heard. Indeed, before I heard them, I 
cauuot say that I distinctly knew what true pulpit> 
•loqueuce was. The king seems determined to 
promote to the episcopal bench such clergymen 
only M are most distinguished for -piety and learn- 
ing. Dr. Markbam, now archbishop of York, and 
the present bishops of Chester and Lichfield, had 
not originally any other influence than what their 
•wn merit gave them. Dr. Hurd was never at 
eonrt till be went to kiss the king's hand, on belngf 
nominated to the see of Lichfield. 

LXXVII. TO SIR WILLIAM FORBES. 

Aberdeen, 19th February, 1777. 

I HAVE now, my dear sir, read over your pa|)er8f 
with all the attention I am capable of, and have 
made a few, and a very few, slight remarks in the 
margin. The perusal has given me very great plea- 
sure, and I beg you will send me the rest as soon aa 
you conveniently can. Every thing you say in regard 
to the eridence of religion has my most hearty con- 
currence ; one or two sentences or phrases excepted, 
which are not at all material. What these are, you 
vrill see when I return the papers. I am clearly of 
opinion, that these papers will make a most valu- 
able addition to the book. Mr. Jenyns*s late trea- 
tise, I observe^ is a favourite of yours. There is, 

* Afterwards Uthop of Worcester. 

t *' Letters on the Religious Belief and Practical Duties 
of a Christian,** written by sir William Forbes for the in- 
struction of his cliiklfen. 

VOU 11. c 
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. LXSTIll. TO DH. PORTEUS, BISHOP O. 
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its neighbourhood. It must certainly be, as you 
observe, well worthy the traveller's attention ; and 
if ever it U my fortune to revisit the West of Eng* 
landy 1 shall be inexcusable if I do not direct my 
course to a place, ^which I am now, on many ac« 
counts, ambitious to be acquainted with. 

Of literary matters! can say nothing. The doc- 
tor commanded me, on pain of death, to abstain 
wholly from writing, and to read nothing but 
novels, or such books as require no attention. V 
have followed the prescription most punctually; 
and, since my fever in the spring, have not written 
half a dozen pages, (letters included,) nor read any 
thing but ** Don Quixote," Spenser's " Fairy 
Queen," and ''Horace,*' which last I havej^ad 
over three times. As I have not read Dr. Robert- 
son's last work, I cannot form any opinion about 
it. Lord Kaimcs has published a book of agricul- 
ture, which, they say, is the best of all his works. 
Dr. Campbell lately printed another excellent ser- 
mon, preached at Edinburgh before the ** Society 
for propagating Christian Knowledge." The sub- 
ject is, '* The success of the first preaching of the 
Gospel a proof of its truth." 1 shall have the ho- 
nour to send your lordship a copy of this sermon a« 
soon as I return to Aberdeen. I have read captain 
Cooke's preface, which gives me a very high opinion 
of the author : I wish for an opportunity to read 
the whole book. When a man of sense and spirit 
publishes the history of his own affairs, the world 
is a thousand times better instructed than by the 
most elaborate compositions of the mere book- 
maker. 
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neatness, ease, and softness of i>hrasc, wliicli ap- 
pears so conspicuously in Addison, lord Ljttclton, 
and other elegant English authors. Our style is 
stately and unwieldy, and clogs the tongue in pro- 
uunciation, and smells of the lamp. We are 8lave«9 
to the language we wiite, and are continually afraid 
of committing gross blunders ; and, when an easy, 
familiar, idlomatical phrase occurs, dare not adopt 
ity if we recollect no authority, for fear of Scotti- 
cisms. In a word, we handle English, as a person 
who cannot fence handles a sword; continually 
afraid of hurting ourselves with it, or letting it fall, 
or making some awkward motion that shall betray 
our ignorance. An English author of learning is 
the master, not the slave, of his language, and 
wields it gracefully, because he wields it with ease, 
and with full assurance that he has the command 
of it. 

In order to get over this difficulty, which I fear is, 
in some inspects, insuperable after all, I have been 
continually poring upon Addison, the best parts of 
Swift, lord Lyttelton, &c. llie ear is of great service 
in these matters ; and I am convinced the greater 
part of Scottish authors hurt their style by admiring 
and imitating one another. At Edinburgh, it is ctir- 
rently said by your critical people, that Hume, Ro- 
bertson, &c. write English better than the English 
themselves ; than which, in my judgment, there 
cannot be a greater absurdity. I would as soon be- 
lieve that Thuanus wrote better Latin than Cicero 
or Caesar, and that Buchanan was a more elegant 
poet than Virgil or Horace. In my rhetorical lec- 
tures, and whenever I have occasion to speak on 
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I am inclined to think, that Erse was once the 
nniversal language of Scotland; for you find, all 
over the Lowlands, that the names of the old places 
are almost derived from that language. It is re- 
markable, that on the northern side of that great 
hollow, or strath, which we call the How of the 
Meams, the names of places are generally Erse, 
and on the sonth side English or Saxon. This 
seems to prove, that the former district was first 
inhabited, which is, indeed, probable fr6m other 
circumstances ; for it fronts the sun, and is shel- 
tered from the north wind by the Grampian moun- 
tains. 

LXXX. TO ROBERT ARBUTHNOT, ESQ. 

Aberdeen, S2d July, 1778* 

Mr. Craig does me too much honour.* I am 
proud to be thought of so favourably by so inge- 
nious an artist, and by the nephew of a man who 
was an honour to his country and to mankind j and 
to whose writings I am under very particular obli- 
gations : for if I have any true relish for the beau- 
ties of nature, I may say with truth, that it was 
from Virgil and from Thomson that I caught it. 
The memory of this amiable poet cannot be dearer 
to any person than it is to me ; and I should be 
heartily sorry, if the monument, to be erected for 

* A project had been formed by Mr. Craig, an architect, 
and a nephew of Thomson the poet, to erect a monument 
to hit memory; and Dr. Seattle had been requested to 
write an inscription for it. 
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liim, were uot sacb, ia every respect, as he faimtelf 
would have approved. Mr. Craig will, I am sure, 
make it such in the architecture ; and if he follow 
his own ideas, in the inscriptiou too. But, since 
he does rae the honour to desire to have iny opi- 
nion, I shall give it with the greatest sincerity. I 
think, then, that all public inscriptions, whether 
intended for tombs, or cenotaphs, or bridges, or 
any other public building, are made with a view to 
catch the eye of the traveller, and convey to him, 
uot the wi|; of the composer, but s(^ne authentic 
information in regard to the object that draws his 
attention, and is supposed to raise his curlo^ty. 
On this principle, all such writings ought to be 
perfectly simple and true, and as concise as the 
subject and language will admit. This is the cha- 
racter of the Greek and Roman inscriptions, which 
it is a pity the moderns liave so rarely Imitated: 
for, in my mind, nothing is more bai'barous than 
those mixtures of verse and prose, of Latin and Eng- 
lish, of narration and common-place morality, 
wliich appear in our churches and church-yards, 
and other public places. A gothic arch, supported 
by Corinthian pillars, or a statue with painted 
cheeks and a hat and wig, is not a greater absurdity. 
To set up a pillar, with a Latin inscription, for the 
information of those who understand no language 
but English, is not less absurd. I never heard of a 
Greek inscription at Rome, nor of a Latin one at 
Athens. Latin is, perhaps, a more durable lan- 
guage than English, and may, therefore, be used in 
those inscriptions that are put on the foundation- 
stones of bridges, and hid under ground ; for these. 
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it may be presumed, will not be read till a thousand 
years hence, when all our modern languages will 
probably be unintelligible. But I cannot but think, 
that an English inscription, exposed to wind and 
weather in this climate, wiU be understood as long 
as it can be read. I would, therefore, humbly pro- 
pose, that what is intended for Thomson's monu- 
ment should be in English, the tongue which he 
spoke, and to which his writings do so much ho- 
nour, and the tongue which all travellers who visit 
Ednam may be supposed to understand: that it 
should be simple and concise, not In verse, (for 
this appears more like ostentation of wit than an 
authentic record,) but hi prose, well modulated, 
totally free from all quaintness, superfluous words, 
and flowery ornaments, — something to the same 
purpose with the following, and in a similar style. 
But observe, that as I do not' mean to enter the 
Hats with either of the two great writers* who, 
have already prepared inscriptions for this work, I 
offer the following rather as a hint towards one, 
than as a finished performance. And let me re- 
mark, by the way, that I have been more devoted 
to this simplicity of style in public inscriptions, ever 
since I read a verbose and flowery one in Latin^ 
near the banks of Loch Lomond, to the memory of 
Dr. SmoUett. 

• Who these were, does not appear. 
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easily displeased with any work of mine. I am not 
sure whether I shall ever publish the letter to Drr 
Blair, unless I were to make some additions to it, 
to justify the preference which I give to the Assem- 
bly's metre psalms :* I mean to their plan ; for the 
execution has all the faults that sir William Forbes 
mentions. In England, they commonly make use 
of a corrected edition of Sternhold and Hopkins ; 
and I confess I must agree with them so far, as to 
think that rudeness, which is the effect of simpli- 
city, more pardonable than those finical embellish- 
ments that are owing to affectation. But I cannot^ 
at present, enter upon the reasons that would de- 
termine me to reject all paraphrastical additions 
and flowery ornaments in a version of the Psalms^ 
and adhere to that manly (I ought to have said 
divine) and most expressive simplicity, which cha- 
racterise the original. 



LXXXI. TO SIR WILLIAM FORBES. 

Aberdeen, S^d November, 1778. ^ 

During this long confinement, I have often been 
forced to have recourse to my pen and ink, in order 
to forget my anxiety for a few minutes. But though 
I could transcribe and correct a little, I was in a very 
bad state for composition. However, since March 
last, I have written, in a fair hand, about 370 pages. 
In this collection, there ^re (besides other matters) 
three essays, on ** Memory," on '4magtuation,"and. 
on *' Dreaming," on which I set some value. I shall 

* That version authorised by the G«ii«t«\ Nsaeo:^'*^ ^ 
the church of Scotland. 
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read them to, my class very soon : they will m^>/? 
about teu lectares, of an hour each. In ti'eatiug-^/ 
Memory and Imagination, I have endeavoured, uot 
only to ascertain their phenomena and laws, but 
als« to propose rales for improving the former fa- 
culty, and for regulating the latter. The view I 
have taken of dreaming is new, so far as 1 know. I 
have attempted to trace up some of the appearances 
of that mysterious mode of perception to their 
prosqmate causes; and to prove, that it is, io many 
respects, useful to the human constitution. On all 
subjects of this nature, I have constantly received 
more information from my own expenence than 
from books. 

One of the next faculties that come in my way, 
is conscience, or the moral faculty; on which I 
liave, in \mting, a great number of unfinished ob- 
sei'vations. If I live to finish what I intend ou 
this subject, I shall probably attempt a confutation 
of several erroneous principles that have been 
adopted by modern writers of morals, but without 
naming any names; and it is uot unlikely, that I 
may interweave the substance of what I wrote long 
ago, at greater length, on the Uuchangeableness of 
Moral Truth. But winter will be over before I can 
seriously set about it ; and, perhaps, the state of my 
health may oblige me to drop the scheme alto- 
gether. However, I do not repent what I have 
hitherto done, in transcribing and correcting my 
lectures; for I have been careful to make it an 
atuusemeut rather than a task; whence I have 
reason to think, that my health has not been in- * 
jured by it. 

I have been reading lately a most extraordinary 
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work, which I did read ODce before, but (I know 
not how) had totally forgotten : th6 '* History of 
Benveonto Cellini," a Florentine goldsmith and 
designer, translated from the Italian, by Thomas 
Nugent. There is something in it so singularly 
characterlstical, that it is impossible to reject the 
whole as fabulous, and yet it is equally impossible 
not to reject a great part of it as such. To recon- 
cile this, I would suppose that the work itself 
strongly evinces, that the author must have been an 
ingenious, hot-headed, vain, audacious man ; and 
that the violence of his passions, the strength of his 
superstition, and the disasters into which*he plunged 
himself, made him mad in the end. We know that 
the Italians of the sixteenth century were very in- 
genious in every thing that relates to drawing and 
designing; but it cannot be believed that popes, 
emperors, and kings were so totally engrossed with 
those matters as signor Cellini represents them. 
If you have never seen the book, I would recom- 
mend it as a curiosity, from which I promise that 
you will receive amusement. Nay, in regard to the 
manners of those times, there is even some in- 
struction in it. 



LXXXIl. TO THE DUCHESS OF GORDON. 

Aberdeen, lOth January, 1779. 

Major Mercer made me very happy with the news 
he brought from Gordon-castle, particularly when 
be assured me that your grace was in perfect health. 
He told me, too, that your 8o\\V(\^<& "w^ ^X ^^ ^^^ 
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for some time; which, I coufess, I was not sorry to 
hear. Seasons of recollection may be useful ; but 
when Qiie begins to find plcadnre in sighing over 
Young's " Night's Thoughts" in a corner, it is time 
to shut the book, and return to the company. I 
grant that, while the mind is in a certain state, 
those gloomy ideas give exquisite delight ; but their 
effect resembles that of intoxication upon the body; 
they may produce a temporary fit of feverish ex- 
ultation ; but qualms, and weakened nerves, and de- 
pression of spirits, are the consequence. I have 
great respect for Dr. Young, both as a man and as 
a poet; I used to devour- his " Night Thoughts" 
with a satisfaction not unlike that which, in my 
younger years, L have found in walking alone in a 
church-yard, or in a wild mountain, by the light of 
the moon, at midnight. Such things may help to 
soften a rugged mind ; and I believe I might have 
been the better for them. But your grace's heart 
is already " too feelingly alive to each fine impulse;" 
and, therefore, to you I would recommend gay 
thoughts, cheerful books, and sprightly company : 
I might have said company without any limitation; 
for wherever you are the company must be sprightly. 
Excuse this obtrusion of advice. We are all phy- 
sicians whb have arrived at forty ; and, as I have 
been studying the anatomy of the human mind these 
fifteen years and upwards, I think I ought to be 
something of a soul -doctor by this time. 

When I first read Young, my heart was broken to 
think of the poor man's afflictions. Afterwards, I 
took it in my head, that where there was so much 
lamentation, there could not be excessive suffering ; 
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and I could not help applying to him sometimes 
those lines of a soug. 

Believe me, the shepherd but feigns ; 
He 's wretched, to show he has wit. 

On talking with some of Dr. Young*s particular 
friends in England, I have since found that my con- 
jecture was right; for that, while he was composing 
the " Night Thoughts," he was really as cheerful as 
any other roan. / 

I well know the eflfect of what your grace ex- 
presses so properly, of a cold yes returned to a warm 
sentiment. One n:eets with it often in company; 
and, in most companies, with nothing else. And 
yet it is perhaps no great loss, upon the whole, 
that one's enthusiasm does not always meet with 
an adequate return. A disappointment of this sort, 
now and then, may have upon the mind an effect 
something like that of the cold hath upon the body; 
it gives a temporary shock, but is followed by a very 
delightful glow as soon as one gets into a society of 
the right temperature. They resemble, too, in an- 
other respect. A cool companion may be disagree- 
able at first, but in a little time he becomes less so.; 
and at our first plunge we are impatient to get out 
of the bath, but if we stay in it a minute or two, we 
lose the sense of its extreme coldness. Would not 
your grace think, from what I am saying, or rather 
preaching, that I was the most social man upon 
earth ? And yet I am become almost an hermit : 
I have not made four visits these four months. Not 
that 1 am running away, or have any design to run 
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away, from the world : it is, I rather think, the 
world that is running away from me. 

No character was ever more fully or more con- 
cisely drawn than that of major Mercer* by your 
grace. I was certain you would like htm the more 
the longer you knew him. With more learning than 
any other man of my acquaintance, he has all the 
playfulness of a schoolboy ; and unites the wit and 
the wisdom of Montesquieu with the sensibility of 
Rousseau, and the generosity of Tom Jones.. Yoor 
grace has, likewise, a very just idea of Mrs. Mercer. 
She is most amiable and well-accomplished ; and, 
in goodness and generosity of nature, is not inferior 
even to the major himself. I met her the other 
day, and was happy to find her in better health 
than I think she has been for some years. This 
will be most welcome news to the major. Pray, 
does your grace think that he blames me for not 
writing to him this great while ? The true reason 
is, that I have not had this great while any news to 
send him but what I knew would give him pidn ; 
and therefore I thought it better not to write, espe- 
cially as we have been in daily expectation of see- 
ing him here these several weeks. Will your grace 
take the trouble to tell him this ? There is no man 
to whom I have been so much obliged ; and, with 
one or two exceptions, there is no man or woman 
whom I love so well. 

« At that tiiBfl nu^oT of the duke of Gordon's r^^ment 
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LXXXIII. TO SIR WILLIAM FORBES. 

Aberdeen, l8th January, 1779* 

V are right in your ooojecture, that a metrical 
tkm of the Psalms, formed upon that plan of 
ere simplicity which I recommend, would be a 
y difllcnlt worlc. There is a great deal of cant 
the style of poetry, especially of modern poetry : 
et of epithets, and figures, and phrases, which a 
tain set of Tersifiers bring in upon all occasions, 
[irder to malce out thdr verses^ and prepare their 
mes. If a poet has got a good stock of these, 
I a knack of applying them, and is not very so* 
tons about energy, consistency, or truth of sen- 
eut, he may write verses with great ease an4 
idity ; but such verses are not read above once 
twice, and are seldom or n^ver remembered, 
eir tawdry and unnecessary ornaments make 
m as unwieldy to the memory as a herald's coat 
o the body. Besides, where language is much 
lamented, there is always a deficiency in cleari> 
» as well as in force ; and, though it may please 
its first appearance, it rarely continues long in 
bion. The favourite authors in every language 

the simplest. They have nothing but what is 
^itarp or useful : and such things are always in 
uest. My reasons, therefore, for recommending 
ery simple metrical version of the Psalms, are 
efly these: 1st, Such a version will approach 
re nearly than an ornamental one to the style of 

original ; which, I think, will be allowed to be 
advantage. 2d^ It will be belter iQLik^c?c«XwA>v\ 
common people ; for, when poelVc^ Vftx^ieQA^''^'^ 



it 
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set off with many ornameuts, it must be in a grea^ 
measure unintelligible to unlearned readers. 3d, I^ 
will continue intelligible and in fashion for a mucli 
longer time ; for such is the natural and necessary 
effect of elegant plaiuuess. 4th, It will take a faster 4 
hold of the memory. One of my reasons for tole- « 
rating a metrical version of the Psalms is, that it 
makes them more easily remembered : and Horace, . 
when speaking on a subject not unlike this, has ,'>i 
very well observed, |3 

Omne supervacuum pleno de pectore manat: 

Superfluities of style perish from the memory like 
water poured into a vessel that is already full. 5tb, 
The simplicity I contend for requires a concise ex- 
pression, and consequently conveys much meaning 
in few words ; and this is particularly necessary iu 
words intended to be sung with understanding: 
for singing is of necessity (or at least ought to be) 
slower than speaking ; and, therefore, if the matter 
is not very close, it will happen sometimes that the 
singer shall be sounding notes to which his mind 
annexes no definite idea. One of my objections to 
Merrick's Psalms would be (if they are all like the 
specimen you favoured me with) their unnecessary 
and paraph rdstical diffuseness. His first psalm con- 
sists of thirty- four lines ; and yet I am certain, that 
the whole meaning of that psalm might, with equal 
harmony, with equal elegance, and with superior 
clearness, be expressed iu twenty-four. Tate and 
Brady's second psalm consists of forty-eight lineS) 
aud my version of that psalm of thirty-six: if the 
two verbions be in all other respects ar^jf equai, 
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beliere (hat which has fewest words wouUl be 
loufi^ht the better. The last reason I shall assign 
', that the modish tricks and ornaments of verse 
ppear to me not very graceful in serious poetry of 
Dy sort ; but in sacred poetiy I consider them' as 
rofse than ungraceful, a^ even iftdecent, A high- 
riest of the Jews, officiating at the altar in ruffles 
od a laced waistcoat, or a clergyman in the pulpit, 
rith the airs and dress of a player, are incongruities 
f the same kind with these, which, in a poetical 
ersion of the Psalms, ought to be avoided. Is it 
ight, think yon. for a Christian on Sunday, in the 
liurch, to sing. 

His rains Arom heaven parch'd hills recruit. 
That soon transmit the liquid store; 

TiL Earth is burthen'd with her ftuit. 
And Nature's lap can hold no more ? 

The harshness of the first line, and the half non- 
ense of the first couplet, might be excused ; but 
vYiat shall we say to the Pagan allusion in the last 
iue ? 

After what you know of my mind on this subject, 
t am sure I need not say, that it is far from ray 
)nrpose to recommend a rude or clownish simpli- 
:ity, whereof I confess that there are innumerable 
nstances in the version that is in most common use 
D Scotland ; and yet, in the present case^ rusticity 
9 better than finicalness. 1 would rather see in the 
»ulpit a sun-burnt face than a painted one; and a 
oat out at elbows than one overlaid with em- 
►roidety. The middle way, you will say, is best ; 
nd I allow it: and, between ourselves, I think it 
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p«raliar1} boaonnble to the chnrch of 
Ihat, while she keeps at a distance frOD 
geaiilriee of the Ronilth cburch, abe also a 
riraal, which oiigbt do rer; well with pn 
but which i> too apt to prodnce liBtlm 
coliloeu in crcatnrei weighed down with 
blood. I woold have every thing neat i 
and ai elegant ai is constitent with pU 
the pablic tcrrices Hnd In the laogoage o( 
or, if now and then 1 were to tntrodiu 
pomp, which I beliere I il)onld ohea be ii 
do, 1 would stiU make It ilmple and plaii 
if I mistake not, wonld heighten its ma| 
and glee perraaneucy to its effects. El 
pare timpliciiy la the chaneteriitic of 
pnlpit-style, hb it is now eiiabliihed b] 
modeli, both ancient and modem; the i 
holds trac of the prayers of the chnreh of 
only these have (what they onghl to ha 
thing of a more elaborate and mote dlgn 
position than becomes the sermon. 

I know not whether there be any thti 
my papers on the " Origin of Eril," and 
dencei of Christian; I y." It will be a co 
Ume before I get forward to those sot 
present lamline myself to laeb as are mo> 
aud, withal, least connected with those to 
formerly engrossed me to a degree that 
health. How much my mind tias been 
certdn specnlaiions yon will partly goe 
tell you a fact, that Is now nnknowo 
world, — that, since tlie " Essay on Ti 
printed in qnarto, in Ibe sommer ol IS 
nerer dired to read It oren 1 dnni doi 
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le sheets, to see whether there were any errors in 
hie print, and was obliged to get a friend to do that 
flke for nae. Not tha^ I am in the Jeast dissatis* 
td with the sentiments : every word of my own 
octrine I do seriously believe ; nor have I ever seen 
■y objections to it which I could not easily answer, 
tot the habit of anticipating and obviating argn- 
lentSy apon an abstruse and interesting subject, 
ame in time to have dreadful effects upon my ner- 
ons system ; and I cannot read what I then wrote 
rithont some degree of horror, because it recals to 
By mind the horrors that I have sometimes felt, 
Iter passing a long evening in those severe studies. 
Ton will perhaps understand me better when I have 
old you a short story. One who was on board the 
>oturion, in lord Anson's voyage, having got some 
noney in that expedition, purchased a small estate, 
ibout three miles from this town. I have had se- 
ffral conversations with him on the subject of the 
foyage, and once asked him whether he had ever 
"ead the history pf it ? He told me, he had read all 
.he history, except the description of their suffer- 
ngs during the run from Cape Horn to Juan Fer-> 
landez, which, he ssud, were so great, that he durst 
lot recollect or think of them. 

LXXXIT. TO THE REV. DR. LAING. 

Aberdeen, Slst January, 1779. 
[ LATELY met with what I consider as a great cu- 
riosity in the mu»ical way. Take the history as 
iollows : Mary, the consort of king William, was a 
p«at admirer of a certain Scots tuti^^ ^Us.\w vo^ 



Englaud tbey call Cotit and Ram, bnt i 
ScutlHDiE is better known by the name of • 
Morning early. One day, at her private 
wlieie Purcel presided, Ihe'quecu Intern 
mufic, bydesinDg one Mrs. Hdut, who wai 
10 siuK the ballad of (Md and Ham. The 
it ; and it n laid that Purcel wu a little | 
beiog obliged to eit idle at hin harpsicl 
having bis own cotnpoHiiiotie iuterruptei 
lake of sach a trifle. I'he queen's birth 
soon after, when Purcel, who composed 
music for that solemnity, in order either 
the queen, ur to surprise her, or merely I 
h'te own humour, made Cold and Reip til 
one of the sougs. Thin anecdote I met n 
monlhaago; and my author added, that 
vidual song was printed in Pnrcel'a " Orj 
latiLiicus.'* 1 had a great desire to see I 
that I might know how aoch a gening wo 
himself when confined in such trammel 
[ess, for all my high opinion of Parcel, 
expect that a song composeil ou such a j 
be a good one; but I am agreeably dis 
The song, or hymn, (for it is in the chi 
in, in Dty opinion, excellent. 1 enclose a 
that yoB may judge fur yourfelf. It will 
hftps, strike you at first ; but, when yoa 
over it five or six times, yon will like 
There in something of a very origiDal c 
composition. 
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LXXXV. TO MRS. MONTAGU. 

Aberdeen, Jst February, 1779^ 

I SINCERELY Sympathise with you on the death of 
Mr.Garrick. I know not how his friends iu Lon- 
don will be able to bear the loss of him, for he was 
the most delightful companion in the world. On 
the stage nobody couIcT admire him more than I did ; 
and yet I am not sure whether I did not admire him 
still more iu private company. What a splendid 
career he has run ! idolized as he has been by the 
public, as ^ell as by his friends, for almost half a 
century ; happy in his fortune and in his family % 
snpeiior to envy, invulnerable by detraction; and 
yet nobody who knew him will say that his good 
fortune was greater than his merit. 

I have just received the Notes on Potter's 
" iEschylus ;" by which, I am happy to find that 
my opinion of that translation is ratified by yours. 
I did not think it posKible to do ju.stice to the old 
Grecian in any modern tongue ; but Mr. Potter has 
satisfied me that I was mistaken. It seems to me, 
that this is indisputably the best translation that 
3ver appeared in English of any Greek poet. I beg, 
uadam, you will exert all your influence with the 
uthor, to make him go on with *•*• Euripides." 

LXXXVI. TO THE DUCHESS OF GORDON. 

Aberdeen, 22d February, 177s). 

' friends in England are all in tears for poor 
*rick. In his own sphere he was certiuDly the 
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greatest man of his time ; and, since I kpew lum, 
I have alway-s thoaght» that in private company his 
talents were not less admirable than upon the stage. 
There was a playfulness in his hamoor, and a so- 
lidity in his jadgment, which made him at once 
a most delightful and most instructive associate. 
After passing, part of two days with him at his 
house at Hampton, I once intended to have ad- 
dressed to him a copy of verses, in which I had 
actually made some progress ; but something inter- 
posed to prevent me. The thought, as I remember, 
was to this purpose: that in him the soul of 
Shak'speare had revived, after uodei^ing, in the 
other world, a purification of one hundred years ; 
for that was the exact space of time between the 
death of Shakspeare and the birth of Garrick. 
Kindred spirits they certainly were. Shakspeare 
was never thoroughly understood till Garrick ex- 
plained him. Both were equally great in tragedy 
and in comedy ; and yet for comedy both had evi- 
dently a predilection. 

LXXXVII. TO 8IE WILLIAM FOEBES. 

Aberdeen, 10th April, 1779* 

I HAVE at last made good my promise in regard to 
the Scotticisms, and send you enclosed a Uttle 
book, contuning about two hundred, with a praxis 
at the end, which will perhaps amuse you, I printed 
it for no other purpose but to give away to the young 
men who attend my lectures. This collection I 
have been making, from time to time, for some 
years past. I consulted Mr. Hume's list, and took 
a few from it. Mr. Elphinxton's book I also looked 
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into, (that book, T mean, which he wrote either for 
or against lord Kaiows) and it sapplied me with . 
three or fdur : bat Elphimton h mistahea in miDy 
ihhigSy and bia own slyte is not free from Scotti* 
dsfl»; which, howerer, is one of his least faults; 
lor so affected aod eDigmatical is his phraseology, 
that he cannot be said to hare a style at all. D^. 
Campbell gafe Bie about a dozen. The rest are the 
resirit of my own obserration. I shall in time» I 
beUere, collect as many more as will be a supple- 
neot to this pamphlet ; for they are endless. Even 
rince these came ifrom the press, I have recollected 
a few others, which you will find in the postscript. 
i am not positive that every one of my remarks are 
right ; bnt I intend to send them to a learned fi'iend 
Id England, who will correct what is amiss. If any 
material amendment is made, I shall inform yon 
of it. 

Yonr opinion of bishop Lowth's *' Isaiah" coin- 
cides exactly with mine. It is eqaal to my highest 
erpectatioo.s, and does honour to our age and na- 
tion. I wish the learned prelate may proceed in 
his pious undertaking, and give us as- many of the 
other books of Scripture as his other duties will 
leave him at leisure to revise. I made two or three 
trifling remarks on the language oi his translation, 
in which there are some peculiarities that I cannot 
accoant for. To hist (meaning to call with a whistle) 
is a word which I never before met with either in 
print or in conversation, and which, indeed, I should 
not have understood, if the author had not explained 
it in his notes : I suspect it may be provincial. //«r, 
toQ, and qfon, are a sort of technicsd wotd«^ \bA qi^da 
keioagiBg to botany, the other to %axd!&iaVB%\ wA« 

VOL. it, T\ 



J of particular pw 
more melodioDB Iban tb« 
■eems to be the effect of 
art : " Man tbat Is bom of 
and full of trouble. He ci 
and ii cut down ; he fleetl 
coDt'iDDeth not." Vli^l hi 
the followiDg puBiage, for 
non; ; and yet every won 
il not (he least appearance 
tion; "Mybeloicd apake, 
np, my lore, my fair one, a 
the winter la paat, the r^n 
f Dwers appear on the earth 
of blrdi ii comei and tb 
beard in our land. The tf 
green figs, and the Tinea wl 
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words of one syllable are certainly harsh, as which, 
such, scratchy &c. ; but even these lose a great part 
of their disagreeable sound, when the words that 
come before and after them are properly modu- 
lated. 

You would hear, uo doubt, of the death of Mr. 
Riddoch, one of the ministers of our English cha- 
pel. As I think I have heard you say that you 
liked those few sermons which he published some 
years ago,* I shall take the liberty to inform you, 
that his mdow, whom he has left in very poor cir- 
cumstances, intends to publish two volumes of his 
sermons by subscription, and has asked that Dr. 
Campbell and I would revise the manuscripts; 
which, considering her distress, and his merit, 
both as a man and as a preacher, we did not de- 
cline. 

LXXXVIII. TO THE DUCHESS OF GORDON. . 

Aberdeen, 27th May, 1779. 

I REJOICE in the good weather, in the belief that 
it extends to Glenfiddich ;f where I pray that your 
grace may enjoy all the health and happiness that 
good air, goats' whey, romantic solitude, and the 
society of the loveliest children in the world, can 
bestow. May your days be clear sunshine, and 
may a gentle rain give balm to your nights, that 
the flowers and birch-trees may salute you in the 

• Six occasional Sermons on important subjects, by James 
Riddoch, A. M. one of the ministers of St. Paul's dbapel, 
Aberdeen, published in 176?. 

t A hunting-seat of the duke of Gordon's, in the heart of . 
the Grampian mountains. 
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morning with all their fragrance ! May the kiris 
frisk and play tricks before yen with unasnal 
sprightliness; and may the song of bird?, the hum 
of bee»^ an^ the distant waterfall, with now and 
then the shepherd's horn resounding front the 
meuntaitts, entertain yon with a foil cfaoms of 
Highland nrasie ! 

My imagination had parcelled out the lovely 
glen into a thousand little paradises ; in the hope 
of being there, and seeing every day, in that soU- 
tode, wlut is 

Fairer than fiuned of old, or faUacI tiaee, 
/Of fairy damsebk met in forwt wide 
By errant knights. 

But the information you received at Cluny gave a 
check to my fancy, and was indeed a great disap* 
pnintmeut to Mrs« Beattie and me ; not on account 
of the goats' whey, hut because it keeps us so 
long at such a distance from your grace. 

LXXXIX. TO SIR WILLIAM FORBES. 

Aberdeen,' tSth June, 1779^ 

Yotf are extremely welcome to as many copies of 
the Scotticisms as you please : i shall send a parcel 
by the first opportunity. But I would not wish the 
pmnpblet to be exposed to the censure of criticn, 
who know not the peculiar circumstances of the 
persons for whose use it was intended. I printed 
it for the improvement of those young men only who 
attesd my lectures; who art generally of the North 
country, and many of whom hav6 had bo opporta^ 



i 
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uity of learning English from the -company they 
kept. To have confined myself, therefore, to such 
idioms as may actually be found in printed books, 
or to such as are current to the south as well as the 
north of Scotland, would not have answered my 
purpose. Tber« are in the list, as you jtMtly ob- 
serve, some phraser, which are not a^o heard 
aaiong the better sort of our people; but, ia this 
country, they are, in fact, used by naay above the 
jrank of the vulvar, and are sometimes mistaken for 
English, because they may be seen in English 
books, though in a different sense : sucli is misguide 
for sully, ill to guide for ill to mamge^ &c. fVrong- 
ous and iniquous are very common among Scottish 
lawyers. In a word, I might, no doubt, have omit- 
ted several of those that are inserted; and wonld, 
probably, have done so, if I had not known by ex* 
perieuce, that phrase-books, vocabularies, and dic- 
tionaries, are oftener faulty from defect than franu 
redundancy. 

Negatives are hard to prove, especidly lu lan- 
guage. A good phrase is established by a quotation 
from a good author t but to say of a phrase» that it 
is a Scottish idiom, is to say, that, though used in 
Scotland, it occurs not in any Eoglhth writer of 
classical authority; a point which, in many eases, 
it will be no easy matter to evince. There may be 
errors, therefore, in my pamphlet; it would be 
strange indeed if there were none ; but it may have 
ite use for ail that. Old Dr. ••*••• • used to 
tell me, that he formerly belonged to a club ip 
Edinburgh where nothing but Latin was spoken ; 
and that when appeals were fuade to Mr. Ruddi- 
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man,* (\¥ho was a sort of oracle among them,) he 
woald give his opinion very readUy and decisively, 
when he thought the Latin good ; but was slow to 
pronounce ooncerniog any phrases which had the 
appearance of Latin, that they were bad. And I 
remember, that Walker, in his excellent *' Treatise 
on English Particles," makes a remark to the 
same purpose, and gives a list of Latin phrases from 
the best authors, which one, who was not well read 
in the classics, would, without hesitation, pro- 
nounce to be Anglicisms. 

XC. TO SIR WILLIAM FORBES. 

Aberdeen, 17th June« 1779. 

^ HAVE been reading Johnson's prefaces to the 
English edition of the poets, which poor Dilly sent 
me in exchange for the Edinburgh edition. There 
are many excellent things in the prefaces, particu- 
larly in the lives of Milton, Dryden, and Waller. 
He is more civil to Milton than 1 expected, though 
he bates him for his blank verse and his politics* 
To the forced and unnatural conceits of Cowley I 
think he is too favourable; and I heartily wish, 
that, instead of the poems of this poet, which are 
printed at full length, and fill two large volumes, 
he had given us " The Fairy Queen " of Spenser, 
which is left out, very absurdly, I think. He has 
brought his lives no farther down than to Hughes ; 
but I hear he intends to give the remainder as soon 
as he can. 

» 

• The gTMnmarian. 
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XCI. TO THE DUCHESS OF GORDON. 

Aberdeen^ 22d June« 1779* 

I CONGRATULATE your grace, with all my heart, on 
the safe arrival of one of the best and most beanti- 
fnl boys that ever was born.* It gave me the most 
sincere 'pleasure to see him so well, so mindful of 
all his old friends, and so impatient to get forward 
to the Glen.f 

And here your grace will pardon me for express* 
ing a wish, that the marquis were attended by a 
man of learning, in quality of tutor, as well as by 
Mr. S ♦ * • ♦ *, who is, to be sure, in every respect 
but one, the best man in the world for his purpose. 
Many an English clerg)'man would, with transport^ 
resign his cure, in order to undertake so pleasing 
an employment : and I think the tutor ought, by 
all means, to be an Englishman, regularly educated ; 
and to be recommended either by the archbishop of 
York, or by Dr. Barnard, provost of Eton, whoin I 
look upon as the best judges now in the world of 
the qualifications requisite in a teacher. I beg your 
grace will think of this. 

I will not attempt to describe what I suffered 
from the cruel necessity which compelled me to 
decline your grace's invitation. My regret was 
such, and the cause of that regret is so great a 
weight on my spirits, that I believe even Adam 
Smith himself, if he were to know it, would almoft 

• The marquis of Huntley, 
t Olenfiddich. 
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pity me.* Mrs. Bcattie has been a little better fo 
this week p4sC ; aod bids me say, that though sh 
is obliged to give up all thoughts of the Glen fo 
this seasoB, she still hopes to be happy in Gordon 
castle before the ead of aotomn. She now goe 
out once a day in a chaise ; bat if the airing excee 
two miles, she is fatigued with it. i would fa« 
hope, that, when she is a little acoistomed to thl 
cxerdse, she may be able to undertake a littl 
journey, which I am sure would be of infinite set 
vice to her. 

I have made several visits of late to the Den « 
RubislaWyf and find a charm in it which I wi 
never sensible of before. One evening it appeare 
in dreadful majesty ; for it was so thick a fog tha 
I could hardly see the tops of the trees, or even c 
the cliffs $ and so I whs at liberty to fancy them a 
high and as wild as 1 pleased. But the more 
indulge myself in that solitude, th€ more I legrc 
ny distance from another,^ whidi I hear is ad 
mirable for the beanties of still life, and of whidi 
know how much it excels all other solitudes f« 
every other species of beauty. I still flatter mysel 
with the hope of assisting, one time or other, a 
some of your grace's i&oming lectures. Pray re 
member your prondse of sending me the history d 

I have a little story to tell your grace^ and i 



• In thk passage he alludes to Dr Smith's doctrine o 
SympcLthy, 

t A ronumtic moody spot, ntar Aberdeen. 
% Glenflddicb. 
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favour to ask ; which will give you the trouble of 
another letter in a post or two. 

XCII. TO MRS. MONTAGU. 

Aberdeen, 85Ch Jua»» 1779* 

An extraordinary book has just now appeared iu 
this country: but, before I say any thing of it, I 
must trouble you with a short narrative. 

During the last years of Mr. Hume's life, his 
friends gave out, that he regretted his having dealt 
so much in metaphysics, and that he never wonld 
write any more. He was at pains to disavow his 
*' Treatise of Human Nature," in an advertisement 
which he published about half a year before his 
death. All this, with what I then heard of his 
bad health, made my heart relent towards him; 
as you would no doubt perceive by the conduding 
part of the preface to my quarto boolr. But, im- 
mediatdy after his death, I heard that he had left 
behind him two manuscripts, with strict charge 
that tliey should be pubfished by his executors; 
one, ** The History of bis Lifis," and the other, 
^' Diidogues on Natural Religion." This last was 
said to be more sceptical than any of his other 
writings. Yet he had employed the latter part of 
his life in preparing it. The copy which I have 
was sent me two days ^o by my friend, and neigh* 
hour Dr. Campbell; than whom no person better 
understands the tendency and the fatility of Mr. 
Hume's philosophy, and who accompanied it with 
a note, in the foUovring words : *' You have proba* 
bly not yet seen this posthumous performance of 
David HoBie. As the publisher, vrith whom I am 

d2 
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iiot acquainted, has favoured me with a copy, 
have seqt it to you for your perusal ; and shall h 
glad to have your opinion of it after yon have reai 
it. For my part, I think it too dry, and too meta 
physical, to do much hurt; neither do I discove 
any thing new t)r curious in it. It serves but a 
a sort of commentary to the ' Dialogues on Natun 
Religion and Providence,' published in his lifetim< 
What most astonishes me, is the zeal which thi 
publication shows for disseminating those sceptici 
principles." 

In my answer to Dr. Campbell's note, I told hio 
*' that I was happy to find, from his account, thi 
the book was not likely to do much harm ; that 
would acquiesce in his judgment of it, which I wi 
persuaded was just ; but that at present my circun 
stances, in regard to health and spirits, would u< 
permit me to enter upon the study of it." 

Are yon not surprised, madam, that any mi 
should conclude his life (for Mr. Hume knew 1 
was dying) with preparing such a work for tl 
press ? Yet Mr. Hume must have known, that, 
the opinion of a great majority of his readers, li 
reasonings, in regard to God and Providence, we 
most pernicious, as well as most absurd. Nay, 1 
himself seemed to think them dangerous. Tliis a 
pears from the following fact, which I had fro 
Dr. Gregory. Mr. Hume was boasting to the do 
tor, that, among his disciples in Edinburgh, he h; 
the honour to reckon many of the fair sex. ** No^ 
tell me," said the doctor, '' whether, if you had 
wife or a daughter, you would u>Uh them to be yo 
disciples ? Think well before you answer me ; f 
I assure yon^ that^ whatever your answer is, I w 
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not conceal it." Mr. Hume, with a smile, and 
some hesitation, made this reply: ** No; I believe 
scepticism may be too sturdy a virtue for a woman." 
Miss Gregory* will certainly remember that she 
has heard her father tell this story. How different 
is doctor Gregory's " Legacy "f to Mr. Hume's! 

Do me the favour, madam, to let me kuovir that 
you are well ; that your nephew is just such as. I 
wish him to be; and that the duchess-dowager of 
Portland, JVI>*s. Delany, Mrs. Carter, sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and our other friends, are all in good 
health. I never pa.ss a day, nor (I believe) an hour 
of the day, without thinking of them, and wishing 
them all imaginable happiness. Sometimes I flat- 
ter myself with the hope of seeing you all once more 
before I die : it is a pleasing thought ; but. 

Shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest upon it. 

How shall I thank you, madam, for all your good- 
ness ! Your refusal to accept of any indemniflcatiou 
for the expense of my advertisements, is a new 
instance. I am ashamed, and know not what to 
say. DUtibi — et mens sibi corucia recti, preemia 
dignaferant. 

• Daughter of the late Dr. John Gregory, afterwards 
married to the Rev. Mr. Alison. 

t " A Father's L^acy to his Daughters." 
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XCIII. TO THE DUCHESS OF GORDOK. 

Al)erdeeii, 5th July, I779> 

I NOW sit down to make good the threatening de- 
uoQQoed in the couclnsion of a letter, which 1 had 
the honour to write to your grace ahont ten daysi 
ago. The reqaest I am going to make I should 
preface with many apologies, if I did not know, 
that the personage to whom I address myself is toe 
well acquainted with all the good emotions of the 
human heart, to hlame the warmth of a school-bo; 
attachment, and too generous to thiflk the worse oi 
me for wishing to assist an unfortnmite friend. 

Iliree weeks ago, as I was scribbling in my gar- 
ret, a man entered, whom at first I did ilot know ; 
but, on his desiring me to look him in the face, f 
.soon recollected an old friend, whom I had not 
seen, and scarcely heard of, these twenty years. He 
and I lodged in the same house, when we attended 
the schoci of Laurencekirk, in the year 1747. I 
was then about ten years old, and he about fifteen. 
As he took a great liking to me, lie had many op- 
portunities of obliging me, having much moie 
knowledge of the world, as well as more bodily 
strength, than I. He was,' besides, an ingenious 
mechanic, and made for me many little things r and 
it must not be forgotten, that be first put a violin 
in my hands, and gave me the only lessons in music 
I ever received. Four years after this period, I 
went to college, and he engaged in farming. But 
f)iir acquaintance was renewed about five ycars> 
after, when I remembered he made me the confi- 
dent of a passion he had for the greatest beauty in 
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that part of the country, whom he soon after mar- 
ried. 

I was very glad to see my old friend so unexpect- 
edly ; and we talked over many old stories, wliich, 
though interesting to us, would have given little 
pleasure to any body else. But my satisfaction 
was soon changed to regret, when, upbn inquiring 
into the particulais of his fortune during these 
twenty years, I found he had been very unsuccessful. 
His farming projects had miscarried; and, hap- 
pening to give some offence to a young woman, wlio 
was called the housekeeper of a gentleman on whom 
be depended, she swure she would be revenged, to 
his ruin ; and was as good as her word. He Qatis- 
iied his creditors, by giring them alt'his substance ; 
^nd, retiring to a small house in Johnshaven,* made 
a i(hift to support his family by working as a. joiner ; 
a trade which, when a boy, he had picked up for 
his amusement. But a consumptive complaint 
overtook him ; and though he got the better of it, 
he has never since been able to do any thing that 
requires labour, and can now only make fiddles, 
and some such little matters, for which there is no 
great demand in the place where he lives. He told 
me, he had come to Aberdeen on purpose to put me 
in mind of our old acquaintance, and see whether I 
could do any thing for him. I asked, in what re* 
spect he wished me to serve him. He would do 
any thing, he said, for his family, that was not dis- 
honourable : and, on pressing him a little further, 
1 found that the height of his ambition was to l)e a 
tide-¥faiter, a land- waiter, or an officer of excise. 

* A tiqaU fi8hiiig-te(mi in the reunty of Kineaxdiae. 
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1 told him, it via» partiriilai'ly unlackjr that 
not the least influence, or evvu acqnaiutance, 
any one commissioner, either of the excine oi 
tome ; but, r3 I did not care to disconrage h 
promised lo thiult of his case, atid to do w 
coald. I hare since seta a clcrgymao, ivho 1i 
my friend very well, and describes bis conditi 
still more forlorn than he bad represented il. 
It is in behalf of this poor man ihatl uowTe 
to implore your grace's advice and assistaiu 
dui well aware, that, thongh bis case'U vei 
tercsling to me, there is nothing extraordiuj 
it; and that your grace must often be BolldtC 
Others in like cii'cumslances. It is, therefore, 
the utmost reluctance that Ihavetalteii IhisU' 
If your grace tliiuks, (hat an application fro: 
to Mr. Baron Gordon might be snfGcieot to pi 
oue of the offices in qnestion for my friend, I ' 
not wish you to have ajiy ti-ouble j bni if my < 
cation were enforced by yours, it would have . 
ler chance lo succeed. This, however, I d 
request, if it is not so easy to your grace at 
almost a matter of iudiSerence. 

By the flrsl convenient opporlnnlty I hi 
send your grace a sort of curiosity — tour e 
pastorals, by a Quaker : — not one of our Qi 
of Scotland, but a tree English Qnalcer, whi 
Hite and IRou, and comes into a mom, on 
down in company withont taking oBThia hat. 
all this, he is a veiy worthy man, an e 
scholar, a cheerful companion, and a pari 
friend of mine. His name Is Joho Scott, u: 
well, near Ware, Hertfordshire, where he U 
an elegant retirement, (for hia fortane is nr) | 
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aud has dug, in a chalk-bill near his house, one of 
the most curious grottos I have ever seen. As it 
is only twenty miles from London, I would recom- 
mend it to your grace, when you are there, as 
worth going to visit. Your grace will be pleased 
with his Pastorals, not only on account of their 
morality and sweet versification, but also for their 
images and descriptions, which are a very exact 
picture of the groves, woods, waters, and wind- 
mills of that part of England where he resides. 

XCIV. TO MAJOR MERCER. 

Aberdeen, 1st October, 1779< 

I BETOOK myself to the reading of Cssar when I 
was at Peterhead, for I happened to have no other 
book. I had forgot a great deal of him ; aud scarce 
remembered any thing more than the opinion which 
I formed of his style, about twenty-five years ago. 
But when I began, I found it almost impossible to 
leave off. There is nothing in the historical style 
more perfect ; and his transactions are a complete 
contrast to the military affairs of these times. I 
know not which of his talents I should most ad* 
mire: his indefatigable activity aud perseverance; 
his intrepidity and presence of mind, which never 
fail him even for a moment ; his address as a poli- 
tician ; his ability as a commander, in which he 
seems to me to have no equ^l ; or the beauty, bre- 
vity, clearness, and modesty of his narrative, t 
understand all his battles as well as if I had seen 
them : and, in half a sentence, he explains to me 
the grounds and occasions of a war more fully than 
a modem historian could do in fifty pages of fiart«^> 
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live, and as many more of dissertatioo. In a word, 
as the world at that time stood in need of an abso- 
lute sov<ereigD, I am cleariy of opinion, that be 
shonld haTe been the person. Pompey was a ndn 
coxcomb, who, because a wrong*headed faetioa 
had given him the title ofMagfuUf foolishly thought 
himself the greatest of men ; Cassioa was a male- 
content, and a mere dcmagogne ; and Brntas was 
the dupe of a sarly philosophy, operating upon an 
easy temper. I ask pardon for troohling yoa with 
this, which yon understand so much better than I 
do : but I am quite full of Cesar at present ; and 
yon know, " what is nearest the heart is nearest 
the month." 

XCV. TO DR. PORTEUS, BISHOP OF CHB8TBR. 

Aberdecai» 17th December, 1779* 
About three months s^, a lady, who is a great 
admirer of bishop Butler, put into my hands a ma- 
nuscript charge of that excellent prelate to the 
clergy of the diocese of Durham. If it is not in 
his printed works, I doubt whether it ivas ever 
published ; but no person, who is acquainted with 
Butler's manner, could read half a page without 
being satisfied that it is genuine. I was so well 
pleased with it, that I had thoughts of printing it 
in a small pamphlet ; but domestic troubles have 
so disconcerted me, that I am hardly capable of 
any thing. If your lordship is curious to see it, I 
believe I could easily procure a MS. copy. Let me 
again make it my request, that you would collect 
all your printed pieccy, and give them to the worid 
in one publication. 
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I thiuk I told your lordship in my last, that, ia 
order to keep iny niiud from preying upon itself, 
and to give it a sufficiency of such employment a« 
would amuse the fancy, without aifecting the 
heart, I had resolved to finish a grammatical treatise, 
which I had begun some considerable time ago. U 
is now finished, and makes one of uiy largest trea- 
tises. It consists of two parts ; the first, " On the 
Origin and general Nature of Speech ;" the second, 
** On Uniyersal Grammar.*' I have drawn a good 
deal of information from Mr. Harris's ** Hermes/' 
and lord Monboddo on '' Language;" but my plan 
and my sentiments differ in many particulars from 
both. Monboddo's partiality to the Epicurean hy- 
pothesis of the origin of language and society, i 
thought it incumbent upon me to animadvert upon ; 
and I hope I have shown that it is ill founded. 

I have ne?er seen lord Monboddo's *' Ancient 
Metaphysics." He and I hare long been particu- 
larly acquainted. Formerly we used to disagree a 
little on the subject of religion ; but I hear he has 
become more cautious on that head. He carries 
his admiration of Aristotle, and the abstruser parts 
of the Greek philosophy, to a degree of extrarar- 
gance that is hardly credible. Herodotus is his 
faronrite historian ; and so far is he from think- 
ing, with the rest of the world, that he is credu- 
lous, that he seems to think him infallible in all 
matters, which he says he had an opportunity of 
inquiring into. He believes in the existence of 
satyrs, and men with the heads of dogs, and other 
Egyptian monsters ; and he and I have had many a 
controversy concerning men with tails, whom he 
firmly believes to exist, not only in the islands of 
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Kieobir in the Gulf oF Bengal 
cnuntrr. He bulilii that mea i 
bala ; from wliich he iafen, t 
iiutDre a eociitl aiiiiual. The 
venmicnt and discipline he aim 
all other nuliont. Wlietb«r he 
duct towards the Helall, I do 
1 have heard him Krloualy main 
the stale that is mnit proper foi 
the; aiid the caitle ought to be 
aod bought aud lold alai^ nil 
Horace aa a philosopher, and VI 
bnthi« opinion of Latin liieratDi 
for I hare heard hltii nay, tha 
Roman law, there is hardly an 
toiijnie that merits pre^^erration 
Notwithstanding (hcfe strai 
npiiiion, some nf which are the 
rather than censure, lord Mont 
worthy, and frleudly man, in 
vanta, and kind to his tenants; 
a);reeabie and jocose iu convert 
well bred. Mr. Harris's " He 
u|>on studying the Qreck ; and 
him to the most iiiBigoificanl p 
iiift, " Tiu AiiBl)lic9 and Metapl 
which he has ttudieil to long, 
now scriunsly of opinitm, that t 
to be studied. 
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XCVI. TO 81R WILLIAM FORBES. 

Aberdeen, 18th January, 1780.' 

In my present condition, it is natural for me to 
think what is likely to befall my family when I leave 
U. The affairs I have to settle are not extensive or 
complex : I have taken the liberty to give yon some 
ooncem in them. 

About a month ago; I executed a deed, with all 
tlie necessary formalities, in which I named yon, 
my dear sir, with some other friends, tutors and 
curators for my two boys. I onght, no doubt, to 
have informed you of this sooner; but I know yon 
will excuse me. This deed I consider as the roost, 
and indeed as the only, material part of my settle* 
menttf. It is scarce necessary for one to make a 
will, who wishes his children to be on an equal 
footing, in regard to inheritance ; and whose pro- 
perty consists chiefly in a little money and some 
-moveables. I hope I shall leave them what may 
keep them from being a burden on any body, and 
what, with strict economy, may afford them the 
mean^ of an education somewhat better than I re- 
ceived myself. Friends may be necessary to help 
• them forward a little in the world ; and I trust in 
:Providence that those will not be wanting. Will 
you indulge me in the freedom of saying a word or 
two more on this subject ? 

My first wish, in regard to my two boys, is, that 
they may be good Christians, and^ in one way or 
another, useful in society. Ol X\v^ '<jowi%<«\^^iJcw 
»ay nothing, as I know not \i\% f3ftsc»K^^'«* '^^^ 
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that there are only two houses in the towu 
I am ever iuvited. In fact, I have DOt 
Md more than twice these three months. 
1 am able to go to the college again, my 
here gives me some amusement throogh 
but atl the long evening I sit akMie, trying 
8 to read, and sometimes to write, except 
:hen when I give my son a lesson in Vhrgll. 
I in the end have very bad effects upon my 
d spirits ; and, therefore, it is no wonder 
Dg to be from home, and to sojonm lor 
e time in aland of friendship, tranqoillity, 
Mness. My first excursion (if I ever 
) must be to Gordon-castle. 
Grammatical Treatise," which I told yon 
bed. It is one of the longest, and not one 
rst of my dissertations. I have also writ- 
you were here, ** Remarks on Sublimity,' 
rt of counterpart to those on *' Laughter :' 
30t quite pleased with this, nor has it re* 
f last hand. I believe I shall next set 
shing what I formerly threw together on 
e writrog and Chivalry ;" not because it is 
, but because it is amusing, and will require 
idy. It is pretty long too; and, in my dull 
my, will be an object to me for at least two 
n a word, my posthumous worlcs (for post- 
believe I may call them) will soon be as vo« 
as those I have printed. I mnst be tran- 
ie or other of my old scrawls ; and when one 
«, one enlarges and corrects insensibly, 
mot think ; I am too much agitated and 
IS lord Chesterfield woxild ftvj^ \ft t^«^«k| 
is not very dcsvltorj \ I cmiMA. "^v^ %x 
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cards, — I could never learn to saioke,— -and a> 
musical days are over. 

- It gives me great pain to hear of the fate of pooi 
Cook. I lately read bis voyage for the second 
time ; and considered him not only as an exoellent 
writer, an able philosopher, and the most consom- 
mate navigator that ever lived, bat also as a persoi 
of the greatest magnanimity, modesty, and hiiaia< 
nity. He was, indeed, one of my greatest favoar 
ites; and I look upon his death as an irreparabli 
loss to his country and to mankind. 

XCVII. TO THE DUCHESS OF GORDON. 

Aberdeen, 19th March, 1780. 

As I sincerely sympathised with your grace on tb 
occasion of your late uneasiness, it is with th 
greatest pleasure I now s6nd my congratulations o 
the good news from Rodney; by which yon wi 
see, that your brother's laurels, instead of being 
as you apprehended, stained with blood, are deer 
rated with gold. For the sake of your grace / 
well as of his country, I pray, that the same sooee 
may attend him wherever he goes ; and that yr 
tenderness and anxiety may soon receive their 1 
reward in his safe return. When I consider 
life that those lead who are engaged in the ser 
of their country, the busy and merry faces * 
which they are continually surrounded, and t 
tumultuous hopes, and that bustle of employu 
which keep their minds and bodies in constav 
ercise — I cannot but think their state much 
enviable than that of the affectionate friend, 
they leave behind them at full leisure to ir 
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ply all their real dangers, and to imagine a 
others that will never have any reality, 
greatly obliged to your grace for the little 
h the great name. At the first reading I 
thoroughly understand it ; but at the m- 
;ed it well : and I agree with your grace, 
author shows a capacity for much better 
There is something waggish enough, a« 
ncommon, in the moral; but, in the pre- 
re are some thoughts and expressions not 
feminine as I could have wished. ** Read 
or go hang yourself," is not like the lan- 
a fair lady ; any more than what she says 
ng drenched in Mr. Walpole's champaigne : 
erhaps, she wished it to be thought a mas- 
rformance.* 

appy that your grace approves of my trea- 
n Dreaming." t The publisher has never 
1 any desire to have the sequel, and, there- 
ave not sent it. I suspect he may think it 
»us for his paper. Your grace seems to 
at I should avow more faith in dreams, if I 
it for the good of mankind that they should 
ed. I confess there is something in this : 
. proof, 1 beg leave to transcribe the con* 
aragraph : 

conclude: Providence certainly superin- 
i affsurs of men ; and often (we know not 
;n) inttrposes for our preservation. It 

ovd here alluded to was probably one pubUalied 
laly, and understood to have been written by lady 
3W margravine of Anspach. 
WBB sent to the periodica\rVV^*ni>3tfn. «t!&NAL^Qpfc 
'published at EiUnbuTgYi. 
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would, therefore, be presumptuous to affinc^^ i^g 
supernatural cautions, in regard to futurity an 
never communicated in dreams, 'the design o^ 
this discourse is, not to contradict any authentid^ 
experience, or historical fact, btft einly to show^ 
that dreams may proceed from a variety of ciuses 
which hare nothing supernatural; that Mr wakinf 
thoughts are often equally unaccountable; tlMt, 
therefore, a superstitious attention to the former is 
not less absurd than a lilie attention to the latter 
would be ; and that, though we are -not nradi ac- 
quainted with the nature of this wonderful mode of 
perception, we know enough of it to see, that it if 
not usdess or superfluous ; but may, on the con- 
trary, answer some purposes of greut Importaoce 
to our welfare, both in soul and body.** * 

In the course K)f my walks, I strag^ed the other 
day Into the Den of Rubislaw : bM, ilrbethcT it was 
owing to the stormy weather, or to thf gloODOf my 
own thoughts, I soon foand it was not » fit place 
for me at that time. Instead of sighing and mvr- 
ronring, the naked trees seemed to roar in the wM, 
and the black stream to rumble and growl through 
the rocks ; and, therefore, as I did not wish t# de- 
tain even the idea of your grace in ^ dreary a iHt* 
demess, I made haste to leave it. Two BMiiths 
hence it will be more pleasing, and, it is poesible, 1 
may then be more capable of being pleased. 

* What Dr. Beattie intended as a third number of a 
** Mirror" on <« Dreaming,** was not printed vrhaa that 
pi^ier was published in single numbers. But it wm added 
as a sequel to the seyenty-fourth i^per, when the '* Mimt* 
\ aHenrsrds veprhited in vohnnas. 
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XCVIII. TO SIR WILLIAM FORBES. 

Aberdeen, 11th April, 1780. 

I HAVE, since the college broke up, been hard at 
work upon Mr. Ridd()ch'8 manuscript sermons ; bat 
I have only got through five of them, and there are 
still five-and-twenty before me. Never did I engage 
■ia a more troublesome business. There is not a 
sentence, there is hardly a line, that does not need 
correction. This is owing partly to the extreme 
inaccaracy of the writing, but chiefly to the peculi- 
arity of the style ; an endless string of climaxes ; 
the involution of clauses within clauses; the nn- 
measurable length of the sentences; and such a 
profusion of superfluous words, as I have never be- 
fore seen in any composition. To cure all these 
diseases is impossible. I must be satisfied with al« 
leviating some of the worst symptoms : yet, to do 
my old friend justice^ I must confess, that the ser- 
.iBons have, in many places, great energy, and even 
eloquence, and abound in shrewd remarks and 
.'Striking sentiments. They are gloomy, indeed; 
and will suggest to those who never saw the author, 
what is really, true, that, in preaching, he always 
had a frown on his countenance. He seldom seeks 
to draw with the cords of love, or with the bands of 
a man : his motto should be, ** Knowing the ter- 
rors of the Lord, we persuade men." Both me- 
thods are good in their season; but the former is, 
if I mistake not, most consonant to the practice of 
our Saviour and his apostles, as well as to that of 
the English divines* who, I think, are the best of 
all modem preachers. 

VOL. II. » i& 
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This puts me in mind of a passage in my friend 
the bishop of Chester's last letter, which, I know, 
you will be glad to see : 'M am glad to find," says 
he, '^ we are to have another volume of sermons 
from Dr. Blair. For although they may be thought 
by some severe judges a Htde too florid and rheto- 
rical, yet they certainly abound with good sense 
and useful observations, and just sentiments of re- 
ligion, conveyed in lively and elegant language: 
better calculated, perhaps, to engage the attention, 
and touch the hearts of the generality of readers, 
than that correct simplicity, and chastity of diction, 
which nicer ears require. There is, however, ano- 
ther volume of sermons expected, with which every 
class of readers will, I conceive, be abundantly sa- 
tisfied; I mean one from bishop Hurd. When 
such talents, and taste, and learning, a.s his, are 
applied to the illustration of practical subjects, and 
the recommendation of common-religious duties, 
we may expect every effect from them that human 
abilities are capable of producing. Such publica- 
tions as these will, I hope, in some degree, coun'> 
teract the principles that will probably be diflfnsed 
over the kingdom by a very different sort of compo- 
sition — a second volume of 'The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire.* " 

I am much obliged to you, my dear sir, for your 
■kind concern in my welfare, and for the many 
good advices contained in your last. I am deeply 
sensible of their importance, and will do what 1 can 
to follow them : but in my case there are 8ooie pecu- 
liar difficulties, which I do not well know how it 
will be possible for me to get o?er. 
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XCIX. TO THE DUCHESS OF GORDON. 

Aberdeen, 23d May, 1780. 

To »ay that my departure from Gordon-Castle cost 
me some sighs and tears, is not saying much ; as I 
am apt, of late, when alone, to be rather expeu- 
live in that way. I left yon with a weight upon 
my mind, which would have been hardly support- 
able, if it had not been alleviated, in some degree, 
by the hope of soon meeting the duke at Glasgow, 
and of seeing your grace once more before the end 
of summer. By the bye» I iiope Mr. Nicols will 
not intermeddle in the arrangement of the dressing- 
room library ; I flatter myself, that honour will be 
reserved for me. 

I have sent. a small print, which my bookseller, 
in the abundance of his wisdom, and contrary to 
my advice, is determined to prefix to a new edition 
Of my " Essays on Poetry, Music, &c.** The fi- 
gure, designed by Angelica, is certainly very noble, 
—much more so than I expected ; and is intended 
to represent Socrates in prison, and under sentence 
of death, composing a hymn in honour of Apollo. 
But I am afraid, that the readers will neither guess 
at the meaning, nor see any connection between it 
and the book : in which case, they will no doubt 
suppose that the author has prefixed his own 
image. However, the outline is good and graceful^ 
and the attitude expressive. If it were not rather 
too melancholy, I would say that it is very like 
Socrates. Your grace knows, that the old phi* 
losopher was one of the merriest men of his 
time. 
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The manuscript sermon of bishop Butler I sent 
to the bishop of- Chester. You will like to see 
what he says of it. '' It abounds with that strong 
sense and sound reasoning which so eminently di- 
stingnished him ; and I cannot see in it the smallest 
foundation for that accusation which it brought 
upon him, of being favourable to popery." This, it 
seems, was the case at the time the sermon was 
preached ; and it was, perhaps, for this reason that 
be never published it in his works. 

I send you enclosed a small piece of music, which 
I think you will like. I got the air at Gordon- 
Castle, and I set to it the second part and bass. If 
it were sung with three voices, it would, I should 
imagine, have a very good effect. 

I lately heard two anecdotes, which deserve to 
be put in writing, and which yon will be glad to 
hear. When Handel's " Messiah" was first per- 
formed, the audience was exceedingly struck and 
affected by the music in general ; but when that 
chorus struck up, << For the Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth," they were so transported, that they all, 
together with the king, (who happened to be pre- 
sent,) started up, and remained standing till the 
chorus ended : and hence it became the fashion in 
England for the audience to stand while that part 
of the music is performing. Some days after the 
first exhibition of the same divine oratorio, Mr. 
Handel came to pay his respects to lord Kinnonll, 
with whom he was particularly acquainted. His 
lordship, as was natural, paid him some compli- 
ments on the noble entertainment which ho had 
\2Ae\y given the town. " My \otA" *^i\ '^'Wy.^^* 

/ ghould be sorry if X only eul^xX^vaie^ ^««^^ ^ 
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wish to msMe them better." These two anecdote 
had from lord Kinuoull himself. You will agi 
with me, that the first does great honour to Ha 
del, to mnsic, and to the English nation : t 
second tends to confirm my theory, and sir Joi 
Hawkinses testimony, that Handel, in spite of 
that has been said to the contrary, mast havebeei 
pions man. 

CI. TO THE DUCHESS OF GORDON. 

Aberdeen, 2d June, 178C 

I HAD the honour to write to your grace on my i 
turn to Aberdeen, and to send a parcel of '' M 
rors." This will accompany the two last pap< 
that we ai*e to have under that title. 

I sympathise with you in your present solitud 
for, though nobody knows so well as your gn 
how to improve retirement, yet I do not think it 
good for any of us to be quite alone. If you go 
the Glen,* I would earnestly recommend it to yc 
grace, to leave it to the moon and stars to adorn t 
night, and to be satisfied with sleeping under a < 
nopy somewhat less sublime than that of heaf< 
For though, in the Eden of Gordon-Castle there 
no serpent, I will not answer for the little paradi 
of Glendddich ; and though walks at midnight, a 
slumbers in the open air, might be had last siv 
mer without hai'ni, we have no reason to ezpi 
that the present season will be equally ixidalgei 
I grant, that a lonely walk by moonlight is pleasiii 
like other intoxications ; bat, like them too, it 

* Glenfiddich. 
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hurtful to the nerves ; and 1 know not, whether the 
cold bath in the morning be a sufficient antidote. I 
need not inform your grace, and I hope juu will 
never forget, that in the evening it is particularly 
dangerous to walk among ti^ees, ou account of the 
damps. It was this that brought all his rheama- 
tisms upon major Mercer, though he was then in 
one of the best and driest climates in the world — 
the soath of France. 

The duke's summons was unexpectedly sudden : 
I hope his return will be equally so. He was so 
good, in passing through this town, as to call on me, 
notwithstanding his huriy, and to desire me to go 
with him to Edinburgh; an invitation so very £^ee- 
al^e, that nothing would have hindered me from 
accepting it but my son's bad health. The boy was 
at that time vei^ ill ; and I apprehended a con- 
sumption: but he is now much better.; Dr. Living- 
ston having ordered for him a preparation of bark 
and the vitriolic acid, which, with a strict regimen 
in the article of diet, has, in a few days, had the 
' happiest effects : so that, if nothing unexpected 
occur, I have thoughts of going southward next 
week : in which case, it will not be long before your 
grace hear of me from Glasgow. You will probably 
hear from-mc too, if I meet with any adventure, i 
shall remember the commission in regard to Ad<jli- 
son; and, if yon will honour me with any other, 
please to direct to me at sir William Forbes's, St. 
Andrew's-street, Edinburgh. 

I had lately a tiie.d-tite of several hours with 
lord Kaimes and Mrs. Drummond. lliere was no* 
company; and we had- much conversation on a 
great variety of subjects— your grac«^Xi^^\\v&^\i^t.'i^ 
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lord and lady F., Mrs. Montagu, David Home, re-^ 
ligion> episcopacy and presbytenanisni, manufac* 
tures, music, Scotch tnnes, with the method oP 
playing them, &c.; and I flatter myself, that his 
lord.ship and I parted with some reluctance on both 
sides. He assured me, that he hated Mr. Hume's 
tenets as much as I did, or conld do; and he spoke 
of religion with great reverence. In a word, 1 
found from his convei'sation, that he is just what 
your grace had described him to me, and that all 
the other accounts I had heard of him were mdc of 
the truth. I would thank you, madam, for unde- 
ceiving me in this particular, and establishing 
peace, and I hope amity, between us ; but I have so 
many things to thank you for, that, if I were to en- 
ter upon that matter in detail, I should not know 
where to begin, and my letter would never have an 
end. 

Thus far I had written on Friday, when I had the 
honour to receive your grace's letter of last Wed- 
nesday ; which is so very flattering to me, , that I 
cannot answer a word. I certainly left Gordou- 
Castle with great reluctance ; and my heart and my 
fancy did, both of them, and still do, cast 

Many a longing, lingering look btiiind. 

The society was most agreeable; hot, I flatter my- 
self, yOtt will, do me the justice t4> believe it was not 
the parting with the gueiis that touched me so 
nearly, — though, I am sure, I love and esteem 
them all as much as they themselves would wish 
me to do. 
I delivered your message to Dr. Livingston, with 
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whom I dined the other day, in company with 
three sensible and cheerful Quakers. I spoke to 
them of my friend, and their brother^ Mr. Scott, 
(the author of the " Eclogues," which your grace 
liked so much,) whom the Londoner very well 
knew ; and I diverted them with the history, of a 
dinner, with which I was once entertained by ten or • 
twelve of their fraternity, ontheking^s birth- day, 
at one o'clock, near the confluence of the Thames 
and Fleet-ditch, the very spot where Pope makes 
his dunces >ump into the mud, in the second book 
of the ^* Dunciad." These Quakers were all men 
of learning and sense ; and their manners, polite 
though peculiar, were to me a very entertaining no- 
velty. Indeed, the affection they showed me, de- 
served, on ray part, the warmest returns of grati- 
tude. 

I have put up in a parcel for your grace, " Count 
Fathom,*' " The Tale of a Tub," and «* Gauden- 
tio di Lucca;*' which, with the Italian '* Prayer 
Book," I have committed to a faithful hand. 
** Gaudentio" (if you have never seen it) will amuse, 
yon, though there are tedious passages in it. The 
whole description of passing the deserts of Africa 
is particularly excellent. The author is no less a 
person than the famous bishop Berkeley. As to 
the whisky, I cannot trust it in the rude hands of a - 
carrier, and must, therefore, keep^it till a more fii- 
vourable opportunity offer : but, that it may remain 
sacred, I have sealed the cork of the bottle with the 
impression of three ladies,* whom I take to be your 
gract^i near relations, as they have the honour, not 

• The leal had m ianpretiion of tin thiM OtaoM. 
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only to bear one of your titles, but also to resembl 
you -exceedingly in form, feature, and manner. '. 
you had lived three thousand years ago, which I ai 
very glad you did not, there would have been fov 
of them, and you the first. May all happiness eve 
attend your grace. 

oil. TO SIR WILLIAM FORBES. 

Aberdeen, 6th November* 1780. 

Your letter, my dear sir, from Oxford, which I re 
ceived a few days ago, gave me great pleasure, o 
account of the agreeable uiformation it brought m 
of lady Forbes's health and yours, and of yot 
amusing journey. I know, from Pennant's *' Wels 
Tour," that there are many things in that counti 
worthy of the traveller's attention ; many wild au 
many soothing scenes, and many noble monument 
of war, and of superstitious and feudal magnif 
cence. < Such things, to a mind turaed like yours 
would have a charm inexpressible ; and would b 
highly amusing to lady Forbes, whose mind is, if 
mistake not, as open to the impressions of romaut: 
art and nature, as either yours or mine ; which, 
will venture to say, is a bold word. Accept of m 
hearty welcome to your own house and home 
which I hope you have reached before this time 
'for, in this season of tempest and immature wintei 
I should be sorry to think that you and your amiabl 
associate were struggling with the inconvenience 
of deep roads, cold inns, and short days. I hop 
you got William settled to your mind during you 
absence; and that, at your return, you found him 
and my fnend Miss Forbes, and my sworn brothe 
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John, and my acquaintance James, and the other 
young gentleman, who, I hope, will one day be my 
acquaintance, in perfect health, and as flourishinir 
as I wish them to be. 

The many kind attentions I received from 
my friends in Edinburgh and its oeighbourhood, 
paiticularly from lady Forbes and you, and Mr. 
Arbuthnot, did me the greatest service ; aod I re- 
turned home a new man. But then I instantly 
found myself plunged into such a chaos of per- 
plexity, as at once swallowed up all the little health 
I had been collecting from so many quarters ; aod, 
after a few days' ineffectual wrangling, I was neces- 
sitated (I will not say to go, but) to run away to 
Petierhead, taking my son along with me; and 
there I remained seven weeks. To unfold the 
causes of this perplexity, would, I think, require 
two volumes as large as the " Sorrows of Werter :** * 
I will not, therefore, attempt it at present. I shall 
only say, that it did not arise from a certain cir- 
cumstance which lies nearest my heart, (for in that 
there is not the least variation,) but from the un- 
reasonableness of some persons with whom I am 
connected, and who, having not much sensibility 
themselves, can hardly make allowance for that of 
other people. However, matters are now a little 
softened, and seem to promise tranquillity, at leasts 
for a short time ; and a very small abatement of 
trouble is a sort of tranquillity to one, who, like me, 
has been so long buffetted,. on all ^des, by more 
storms than are commonly found to assail a person 
60 insignilicant as I am. Dr. Livingston knows 

• A GflrmaanQvel nrocbin fiMhioB at that tim«« 
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every circnmstance of what I allude to.* I have in 
eveiy thing been governed by his advice ; for I 
begin to distmst my own faculties, as I feel them 
sensibly impaired. At any rate, I am sure I will do 
well in doing what he recommended ; as I have al- 
ways found him a most intelligent, prudent, and 
affectionate friend, as well as one of the ablest of 
his profession. 1 shall sometime, hereafter, explain 
myself to you on this subject very particularly. At 
present, I wish rather to decline troubling you in 
regard to it. 

I am glad you met witb- the bishop of Bangor. 
I knew him formerly when he was dean of Canter- 
bury ;*!* and I oilce passed a morning in company 
with his lady Mrs. Moore, at Dr. Markham's, then 
bishop of Chester, now archbishop of York. Your 
account of Dr. Moore is very just ; he is really a 
most worthy man. By the bye, I think the English 
bench of l^ishops was never more respectable than 
at present for learning and piety. 



cm. TO THE DUCHESS OF GORDON. 

WhitehaU, l6th May, 1781. 

I HAVE seen most of the fashionable curiosities; 
but will not trouble your grace with any particular 
account of them, ^rhe exhibition of pictures at the 
JRoyal Academy is the best of the kind I have seen. 
The best pieces, in my opinion, are, Thais with a 
torch in her hand ; the Death of Dido ; aud a Boy, 

• Dr«ff honuis Livingston, a physician at Aberdeen. 
t -Dr. Modte, aftnrwardi aichbfa^iop of Caoterlyury. 
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supposed to be listening to a wonderful story ; 
these thretj by sir Joshua Reynolds: a Shepherd- 
boy, by Gainsborough : some landscapes by Barrett. 
Christ healing the sick, by West, is a prodigious 
great work, aud has in it great variety of expres- 
sion ; but there is a glare and a harduess in the 
colouring, which makes it look more like a picture 
than like nature. Gainsborough's picture of the 
king is the strongest likeness I have ever seen ; his 
queen too is very well : but he has not given them 
attitudes becoming their rank; the king has his 
hat in his hand, and the queeu looks as if she were 
going to curtsy in the beginning of a minuet. 
Others may think differently : I give my own opi- 
nion. 

There is nothing at either playhouse that is in 
the least captivating ; nor, I think, one player, Mrs. 
Abington excepted, whom one would wish to see a 
second time. I was shocked at Leoni, tn * 

Had I a heart for falsehood framed, &c. 

A man singing with a woman's voice sounds as 
unnatural to me as a woman singing with a man's. 
£ither may do in a private company, where it is 
enough if people are diverted; but, on a stage, 
where nature ought to be imitated, both are, iu my 
Opinion, intolerable. 

Johnson's new " Lives" are pnbli;shed. He is, 
as your grace heard he would be, very severe on m j 
poor friend. Gray. His life of Pope is excellent; 
and in all his lives there is merit, as they contain a 
great variety of sound criticism and pleasing infor- 
mation. He has not done justice to lord LytteUoiv. 
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He has found means to pay me a very great com[di* 
ment, for which I am mnch obliged to him, in 
speaking of Mr. Gray's journey into Scotland in 
1765. 

Copley's picture of lord Chs^^ham's death is an 
exhibition of itself. It is a vast collection of por- 
traits, some of them very like; but, excepting 
three or four of the personages present, few of this 
vast assembly seem to be much affected with the 
great event ; which divests the picture of its unity, 
and will in the next age make it cease to be inter- 
esting. 

CIV. TO SIR WILLIAM FORBES. 

Middle Scotland-yard, Whitehall. Ist June, 1781. 

If you will not allow eating and drinking, and 
walking and visiting, to be work, I must confess I 
have for these five weeks bceu very idle. Yet in 
such a perpetual hurry have I been kept by this 
sort of idleness, that I had no time to write,, to 
read, or even to think. For the amusement of my 
young fellow-traveller,* and in order also to drive 
away painful ideas from myself, I have run through 
a complete Enqfclopedie of shows, and monsters, 
and other curiosities, from '* Douglas " at Dmry* 
Lane, to the puppet-show at Astley's riding-school { 
from the wonderful heifer with two heads, to Dr. 
Graham and his celestial brilliancy; from the 
great lion in the Tower, and the stuffed elephant's 
iikiu at sir Ashton Lever's, to the little Welsh wo- 

•His no. 
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man in Holborn, who, though twenty- three years 
of age, weighs only eighteen pounds. 

But, what you will readily Ix'iieve to have been 
much more beneticial to my heahh and .spirits, I 
have been visiting all my friends again and again, 
and fouDd them as affectionate and attentive as 
ever. Death has, indeed, deprived me of some 
since I was last here ; of Garrick, and Armstrong, 
and poor Harry Smith ; but I have still many left; 
some of whom are higher in the world, and in bet- 
ter health, than they were in 1775, and all as well 
and as flourishing as I had any reason to expect. 

I have seen Mr. Langton several times, and I 
gave him your memorandum relating to M. Trem- 
bley.* He goes to Chatham in a few days with his 
family, in quality of engineer; and I intend to 
make him a visit there, having some curiosity to 
see the shipping and the fortifications. You cer- 
tainly know that Mr. Langton is an officer of mi- 
litia. He loves the military life, and has been in- 
defatigable in acquiring the knowledge that is 
necessaiy to it. He is allowed to be a most ex» 
cellent engineer. Indeed, he is excellent in every 
thing. 

Johnson grows in grace as he grows in years. 
He not only has better health and a fresher com- 
plexion than ever he had before, (at least since I 
knew him,) but he has contracted a gentleness of 
manners which pleases every body. Some ascribe 
this to the good company to which he has of late 
been more accustomed than in the early part of. his 

• Bennet Langton, esq. of Langton, in the county of 
LUicoin. 
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life. There may be something in this ; but I am 
apt to think the good health he has enjoyed for a 
long time is the chief cause. Mr. Thrale appointed 
him one of his executors, and left him two hundred 
pounds : every body says he should have left him 
two hundred a-year ; which, from a fortune like 
his, would have been a very inconsiderable dednc- 
tJon. 

CV. TO THE DUCHESS OF GORDON. 

London, 3d June, 1781 » 

YovR grace's letter gave me more pleasure than 
words can express. I see from it, you are in good 
health and s(Jirits, and that you do me the houonr 
sometimes to think of me. I meet with the great- 
est civilities here every day, from persons for whom 
I have the highest esteem ; yet so far am 1 from en- 
tertalning any idea of remaining among them, that 
I begin to look forward with some impatience to 
that day on which I am again to set my face north- 
wards, and which, I think, is not above three 
weeks distant : and I hope, that, in three or four 
weeks more, I shall have the honour to present yon 
with as many pens at Peterhead, as will convey to 
all your friends the most pleasing iutelligence. 

The thunder is roaring while I write this; ancl » 
most welcome sound it is to me, as it wiU bring 
rain and coolness, of which the country stands^ and 
I stand, very much in need. For some days past 
the heat has been intolerable; the mercnry in the 
thermometer being at 809, or, as some say, 83<>, 
which is live degrees hi^er, at least, than ever I 
knew it in Scotland. Persons who have been in the 
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West Indies say, tliat the Jamaica heat is mucli 
more tolerable. In this situation, it is no wonder 
that I should often think of the shades of tlie holly- 
bank at Gordon-castle, and the sea breezes of Pe- 
terhead. 

The Persees, or Gentoos, or (as some call them) 
the Persian ambassadors, are, at present, one of the 
great cariosities of the town. They are charged 
with some embassy from their own conutry ; but 
what that is nobody knows. Lord William Gordon 
did me the hononr to make me one of a large party, 
whom he lately inyited to Green-park Lodge to see 
them. By means of a gentleman, who acted as 
their interpreter, I asked them several questions, tof 
which they returned pertinent answers. They are 
dressed in the manner of their country, in long 
robes of a whiteish-coloured stufif resembling Indian 
silk, with turbans on their heads, differing, how- 
ever, from the Turkish turbans, 'fheir complexion 
is a yellowish black, resembling the mulatto colour, 
with mustachios or whiskers of the deepest black, 
as are also their eyes. Their features are regular, 
and of the European oast : the younger of the two 
may be called handsome ; and the elder, who is hia 
father, has a most expressive, sensible countenance. 
Though many people of great rank were present, 
particularly the duke of Gloucester, lord and lady 
Peiqbroke, lady Frances Scot, lady Irvine and all 
her daughters, the three lady Waldegraves, lord 
Herbert, &c. the strangers behaved with great ease, 
as well as with great courtesy. Lord William pre-» 
sented me to the duke of Gloucester, with whom 
I had the honour of a short conversatioiH and who 
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made me very happy in saying that he had heai 
ycmr grace sjieak of me. 

CVI. TO SIB WILLIAM FORBES. 



London, 28th June, 178 !• 

I HAVE seen bishop Hard once and again ; and la 
Sunday at Canewood passed a truly classical d 
with lord Mansfield and him. I never saw lo 
Mansfield better. He is in perfect health and go 
spiiitSy and looks no older than fifty-five. 1 
walked with me three miles and a half, withe 
the least appearance of fatigue. 

The bishop of Chester has been gone some tin 
and several others of my friends have left the tow 
so that as my business is finished, or nearly so. 
have nothing to keep me longer here.' I hope ' 
shall meet in little more than a fortnight. 

Mrs. Montagu, on going to her country-seat 
Berkshire about a mouth ago, was seized witb 
violent illness. The physicians sent her instan 
to Bath, where she has been ever since. I fa 
the pleasure to learn last night, by a letter fn 
her own hand, that she is now quite well. 

I went lately to Rochester, on a visit to ft 
Laoigton and lady Rothes, who desire to be i 
membered to lady Forbes and yon. Mr. Langt 
has sent me Trembley's book, which I shall ta 
proper care 6f. At Chatham I saw that wonder 
sight, a ninety-gun ship on the stocks : but, fn 
the top of Shooters-hill, on my retoro, I savi 
dght still more magnificent, a complete view 
this huge metropolis from Chelsea to Blackwi 
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the back-ground erabeilislied with a violent storm 
of thunder and lightning, which roared and flashed 
without intermission. 

I thought it my duty to appear at the levee be- 
fore I left Loudon ; and accordingly the week be- 
fore last I went to court. The king had not seen 
me for six years, and yet, .to my surprise, knew me 
at first sight. . He spoke to me with his wonted 
condescension and affability ; and paid me a very 
polite compliment on the subject of my writings. 

CVII. TO THE DUCHESS OF GORDON. 

Aberdeen, 21st November^ 278I.- 

In calling your grace's attention to an ** Essay on 
Beauty," I am afraid I shall incur the same cen- 
sure with a brother-professor of mine, who bad 
the assurance to deliver, in the hearing of the 
greatest commander on earth, a dissertation on the 
art of war. " Many a fool have I seen in my 
time," said Hannibal, *' but this old blockhead ex- 
ceeds them all." 

However, one must keep one's word; and, as 
yonr grace desired to see this Essay, and I pro- 
mised to send it, (as soon as I could get it tran- 
scribed,) I send it accordingly. I should not give 
you the trouble to return it, if I had not promised 
a reading of ii^ to sir Joshua Reynolds. As it is 
only an extract from " A Discourse on Memory 
and Imagination," (which your grace could not 
find time to look into at Peterhead, and which it 
is impossible for me to send at present, as I am 
correcting it for the press,) I am afraid you inriU 
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find some obscarity in it, especially towards the be* 
ginning. 

If the last letter had not miscarried, which I 
had the honour to write to your grace, you would 
have known that I am now very busy in revising 
and transcribing papers ; as I an» to put a quarto 
volume to press in little more than a tuoDth ; and 
a quarto not much smaller than my last. Your 
grace has seen a good deal of it, but not the whole. 

CVIII. TO THE REV. MR. WILLIAMSON. 

Aberdeen, 5th December, 1781. 

If Dr. Home* be returned to Oxford, I beg you 
will take the first opportunity to present my best 
respects to him, and assure him, that I shall ever 
retain a most grateful sense of the honour he has 
done roe in his elegant letter to Adam Smith.*!* 
This acknowledgment comes rather late ^ but it is 
not on that account the less sincere. Why it has 
been so long delayed, I now beg leave to expljiin. 

The first notice I received of Dr. Home's excel- 
letkt pamphlet, was in a short letter from you, 
which came at a time when my health was in so 
bad a way, that mqst of my friends here thought I 
had not m^m' weeks to live. These sufferings, I 
must acknowledge, drove all literary matters out of 

• Afterwards bishop of Norwich. 

t On the Life, Death, and Philosophy of David Hume, 
esq. This pamphlet has lately been republished by the So* 
dety foi promoting Christian Knowledge, and at a very tow 
pricei for the purpose of general diitiibutiQn« 
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my bead \ your letter was lost ; and of Dr. Home's 
])amphl<?t I heard iiotbiiig more, till this last sum- 
mer, whcu lord Mansfield asked nve wliclher I 
had seen it, speakiug of it, at the same time, iu 
terms of the highest approbation, i was forced to 
confess I had not seen it, and never heard of it bat 
once ; and, to account for this, I told his lordship 
wbat I liave now told yon. At Oxford, you will 
probably remember, that I found it iu tlie begin- 
ning of July last; and then it was that I linew 
for the first time the extent of my obligations to 
Dr. Home. I wished immediately, as you know, 
to pay my respects to hinv, but he was gone out of 
town. Since my return from England, I find the 
pamphlet has given universal satisfaction ; and 
some of my friends have wished, that a small and 
cheap edition of it could be printed, and circulated 
all over the country, as they think it might conn- 
terwork the unwearied cflfdrts which Mr. Hume's 
friends have long been making to extol his chsl- 
racter, and depress mine. 

CIX. TO THE DUCHESS OF GORDON. 

Aberdeen, 18th August, 1782. 

1 HAD the honour to receive your grace's letter, 
and the noble present enclosed in it, * just as I was 
setting out for Edinburgh. After many attempts 
to thank you for it, and to tell you how much I 
glory in it, I find I must at last confine my grati- 
tude and my exaltations to my own breast ; having 

• A portrait of the duiehess of Gordon. 
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no words that can in any degree do them jus^pe. 
It is indeed a most charming picture, and an exact 
copy of sir Joshua's ;'and I am envied the posses- 
sion of it hy every one who sees it. Mr. Smith has 
outdone himself on the occasion ; I am exceedingly 
obliged to him. 

Your grace will perhaps remember, that at Gor- 
don>castle there was some conversation about Pe< 
trarch. Knowing that it was the custom of his ag< 
to write galiaut verses ; and conjecturing, from 
othe» circumstances, that his passion for Laun 
was not so serious a business as hiis French biogra 
pher pretends, I happened to say, that there wa 
some reason to think that he wrote his Italiai 
sonnets as much to display his wit as to declare hi 
passion. I have since made some discoveries ii 
regard to this matter, which amount to what fo] 
lows : 

That Petrarch's passion for the lady was so fa 
sincere, as to give him uneasiness, ap{)ears froi 
an account of his life and character, written b 
himself in Latin prose, and prefixed to a folio edi 
tion of his works, of which I have a copy, printe 
in the year 1554. But that his love was of thi 
permanent and overwhelniing nature, which son 
writers suppose, or that it continued to the end < 
his life, (as a late writer affirms,) there is goo 
reason to doubt, upon the same authority. Na; 
there is presumptive, and even positive evidence < 
the contrary ; and that he was less subject, tha 
most men can pretend to be, to the tyranny of tl 
" Winged Boy." 
The presumptive evidence is founded on the vei 
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laborious life which he must have led in the pur- 
suits of literature. His youth was employed in 
study, at a time when study was extremely difii- 
cult, on account of the scarcity of books and of 
teachers. He became the most learned mau of his 
time; and to his labour in transcribing several an- 
cieut authors with his own hand, we are indebted 
for their preseiTation. His works, in my edition 
of them, fill 1455 folio pages, closely printed ; of 
which the Italian Sonnets are not more than a 
twentieth part : the rest being Latin Essays, Dia- 
logues, -&c. and an epic poem in Latin verse, called 
" Africa," as long as " Paradise Lost." His re- 
tirement at Vaucluse, (which in Latin he calls 
Clausa,) was by no means devoted to love and 
Laura. ** There," says he, in the account of his 
life above mentioned, " almost all the works I 
ever published were completed, or begun, or 
planned ; and they were so many," these are his 
words, " that even to these years they employ and 
fatigue me." In a word, Petrarch wrote more 
than I could transcribe in twenty years ; and more 
than I think he could have composed, though be 
had studied without intermission; in forty. Can 
it be believed, that a man of extreme sensibility^ 
pining, from twenty-five to the end of his life, in 
hopeless love, could be so zealous a student, and so 
voluifiinous a writer ? 

But more direct evidence we have from himself, 
in his own account above mentioned of his life, 
conversation, and chai'acter. I must not translate 
the passage literally, on account of an indelicate 
word or two ;. but I shall give the sense of it : ** In 
my youth I was violently in love ; bat U. h^^a ^\^^ 
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once; and the passion was honourable, or virtu- 
ous ; and would have continued longer, if the flame, 
<ilready decaying^ had not been extinguished by a 
ileath, which was bitter indeed, but useful." Aud 
a little after, he says : " Before I was forty years 
of age, I had banished from my mind every idea of 
love as effectually as if I had never seen a womau." 
He adds some things, in a strain of bitteraess, ex- 
ecrating tlie belle passion^ as what he had alwaj'S 
hated as « vile and a disgraceful servitude. 

In the above passage, your grace will observe, 
that Petrarch does not name his mistress. This, 
If we consider the manners of that age, and the 
piety and good sense of Petrarch, may make us 
doubt whetiier Laura was really the object of his 
passion. I had this doubt for a little while : but 
HieroD)'mo Squarzafichi, a writer of that age, and 
the author of another Latin Life of Petrarch, pre- 
fixed to the same edition of his works, positively 
says, that the name of the lady whom the poet 
loved was Lauretta, which her admirer changed to 
Laura. The name, thus changed, supplies him 
with numberless allusions to the laurel, and to the 
«tory of Apollo 'and Daphne. Might not Petrarch, 
in many of his sonnets, have had an allegorical re* 
ference to the poetical laurel, which was offered 
him at one and the same time by deputies from 
France and from Italy; and with which, to his 
great satisfaction, he was actually crowned at Rome 
with the customary solemnities ? In thb view, his 
love of fame and of poetry would happily coincide 
with his tenderness for Laura, and give peculiar 
enthusiasm to such of his thoughts as might relate 
to any one of the three passions. 
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But how, you will say, is all this to be recon- 
ciled to the account given by the French author of 
that Life of Petrarch, which Mrs. Dobson has 
abridged in English ? 

I answer : first, That. Petrarch's own account 
of his life, in serious prose, is not to be called in 
qQestion : and, secondly, That to a French biogra- 
pher, in a matter of this kind, no degree of credit 
18 due. I have seen pretended lives, in French, of 
Horace, Tiballus, Propertius, &c. in which there 
was hardly one word of truth ; the greatest pait 
being fable, and that sort of declamation which 
some people call sentiment : and your grace knoivs, 
that no other character belongs to the *' Belisa- 
rius" and " Irujas of Peru" by M armontel. The 
French Life of Petrarch I consider in the same 
light ; and that what is said of his manuscript let 
ters and memoirs, is no better than a job contrived 
by the bookseller, and expcuted by the author. 

ex. TO SIR WILLIAM FORBE^. 

Aberdeen, CIth October, I78S. ■ 

Elphinston's ''Martial" is just come to hand. 
It is truly an unique. The specimens formerly pub- 
Uxhed did very well to laugh at ; but a wbol^ 
quarto of nonsense and gibberish is too much. It 
is strasge that a man, not wholly illiterate, should 
bare lived so long in England, without learning 
the language. 

I have lately been very much entertained and in- 
strocted with a work of a di£fbrent nature, which 
will do honour to this country, and be a bV^^tTvo^ 
to mankind— Dr. Campbell's <> TraQ«\at\o\i ol V>ga 

VOL, ft. F 
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Four Gospels,'^ with explanatory and critical aono* 
tatious* I have revised the first eighteen chapters 
of Matthew; and ^m really astonished at the learn- 
ing and accuracy of the author. He had before 
given the world sufficient prpoft pf both ; but this 
n^l be liis greatest worli. It will be accompanied 
vvith preMminary dissertations, for explaining what 
could not be conveniently illustrated in the notes. 
I have read the titles of the Dissertations, and shaH 
soion have them in my hands. The whole will 
make, as I guess, two quarto volumes. I have se- 
veral times studied the Gospels in the original ; bat 
had no idea, till now, that the common translation 
stood so much in need of a revisal. 

CXI. TO MRS. MONTAGU. 

Aberdeea, SOth Jaaiuury« 1785. 

I LATELY had the happiness to receive from the 
bishop of Chester the most agreeable accounts of 
your health; which no perplexities of my own can 
ever make me cease, even for a single hour, to be 
interested in. 

Your little godson, who was all last summer iu 
the country, returned home in October, and nnee 
that time has been under my own ins|)ectiott; 
whichy till now, the peculiar circumstancea of my 
family did not permit him to be. I found him wild, 
and not very tractable ; though not destitute either 
of affection or of generosity. He had been com- 
ipitted to the care of people, who, it seems, tliQUght 
it too soon to inure him to moral discipline. Bit 
a{».that part of edopfttio^' cannot,, in my opmion, 
li^n too early» I hdfft been oonsbating hia evU 
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habits with all the caution aod steadiness I am 
master of; and my success has been not inconsi- 
derable. I have taught him to fear my anger above 
every thing, (for he is too young to be impressed 
with any fear of a higher kind ;) and I find, that 
the more he fears, the more he lores mei His 
JiroCber co-operates with me in thb good work ; 
aod I hope we shall in time make him a very gooil 
hoy. He is stout and healthy, and the picture of 
good hamotir and good cheer, aod a very great fiN 
voorite in the neighboitrhood. Bodily correction I 
have never used as yet ; considering it as a dangec^ 
ens remedy, which ought not to be had recoane 
to till all others have been tried and fbuud incf- 
fectoaL My other boy is busy at his Frendi and 
Greek. I thought him too young to go into the 
higher classes, and have made him study the ele« 
raents of Greek a second time. He is not, I think, 
very lucky in a French master. The man speaks 
the language well enough, but does not seem to be 
aft exact grammarian: however, my boy knowt 
grammar pretty well, and has always been accns- 
^ tomed to study with accuracy ; so that I hope he b 
In no danger of getting into habits of supeHkial 
reading. 

We have been here, and still are, in gient apfie* 
hensions of famine. Last summer was eoU and 
tempestuous beyond imagination ; and in many 
parts of the country there was little or no harvest. 
Oatmeal, witliout which our common |xop)e have 
no notion of supporting life, sells just now at doable 
i^nsnal price; and the common people are mnr- 
auirlMg; and. anonymous letters, in a threatening 
s4yle» hare bcen.aeBfe to many ^per^Ma. Va w^ ^idoffK 
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cessation of hostilities is a, 
The news is certainly very 
tlons be but moderately ro< 
ration from America will 
either to this conntry or to 
fal ; bnt such a scparatic 
soon, and I wish it had 
sooner. 'J*hoagh oar empii 
tent, onr national honour ii 
enemies, notwithstanding ^ 
and we have lost, have no c; 
My new boolc has been : 
time; and I have now rece 
it, wliich is about one-fifth 
qnarto, of the same size nes 
what ] have seen is very c 
proprietor, Mr. Strahan, th' 
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allowed to imitate what we cannot hope to equal ; 
nay, I think we are, in every laudable pursuit, 
commanded by all the great teachers of mankind to 
do so. 

The literary labours of lord Kaimes have come to 
an end at last. He was certainly an extraordinary 
man : and, though he cannot be vindicated in every 
thing, his enemies must allow, that his miind was 
uncommonly active, and his industry indefatigable. 
He was six-and-fifty years an author ; for to a Col- 
lection of Decisions, dated in 1726, I have seen a 
preface of his writing. He retained his good hu- 
mour to the last. He and 1 misunderstood one an- 
other for several years; but we were thoroughly 
reconciled long before his death, 4ind he acknow«> 
ledged that he had utterly mistaken my character. 

I am very happy to find, that my notions, in re- 
gard to the origin of language, coincide so exactly 
with yours. I have, I thiuk, confuted Monboddo's 
theory, which I look upon as equally absurd and 
dangerous. He and lord Kaimes passed a few days 
last autumn together at Gordon>castle, and gave no 
little entertainment to the company; for they two. 
were in every thing direct opposites ; and they miu 
tualiy despised and detested each other. Kaimes 
confessed that he understood no Greek ; and Mon- 
boddo told him, that no man who was ignorant of 
Greek could pretend to write a page of good En- 
glish. Monboddo has many gpod qualities : but on 
the subject of Greek and of Aristotle, he is as ab- 
surd and as pedantic as Don Quixote was on that of 
chivalry. The last time I saw him, I incensed him 
to the highest degree, by calling the great circnm- 



afWmk(nN>d«eanien, eveiiai oaemajr I 
{MCl itioeniakcr or tailor. Mil who, beside 
U obacnre origin : for 1 hold," laid be, 
okM, OM well as in horsei, uolhing can be , 
what ii naUe." U was, indeed, to oppi 
IkiiBoUble apboriim, that 1 bad loenti 
oaaw of Coolc witfa that enconunm which 
Ihe wnlb of Monboddo. 
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I BATS been more idle, and more in cam 
wiMer tban I D!«d to bet which the do 
Me ii fiiod for nj health. Bat 1 bare 
qnltc idle, i hare renaed, with all the 
i am Master of. Dr. Cantpbell'a oevrtrao 
Matdiew and Maik, with the notes opa 
ten or twelve of hi* prelinioaty diuertatii 
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and after marriage as blind as possible, to one an- 
other's faults, so I consider it as my duty to be as 
captious as possible in the revisal of a friend's work 
before publication, and when it is published to be 
captious no longer. The principal, however, Is 
pleased to think more favoarably than I do of niy 
strtctureSy and tells me he has adopted Dlae-teRths 
of them. Of the translation of Luke and Jobs, 
and the notes upon it, and of four or five more {Hre- 
limlnary dissertations, he has the materials almost 
ready; but they are nut yet put together. The 
whole will amount to two large quartos at least $ 
and will, in my opinioo, be one of the most im- 
portant publications that. has appeared in our tiae. 
it is really a treasure of theological learniqg, exact 
criticism, and sound divinity; and has given me 
more information, in regard to what may be called 
scriptural knowledge, than all the other books I 
ever read. His translation conveys the meaning of 
tlie original very correctly, and, so far as I coidd 
observe, neither adds nor takes away a single idea ; 
but I have told him, that I wish it had been more 
strictly literal, and more conformable to the Greek 
(or rather to the Hebrew) idiom, which is in many 
things congenial to the English. His love of con- 
ciseness makes him sometimes less simple, thoofli 
perhaps not less expressive, than the original, wad 
sometimes less harmonious than the conimon Tcr- 
sion. But I believe most of the passages of this 
sort, that I olijected to, wiil be incnded. 
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CXIII. TO THE DUCHESS OF GORDON. 

Aberdem, l6tfa Mardi, 1783. 

I DO not wonder that yOnr grace should be greatly 
affected with lord Kaimes's Icind remembrance in 
the hour of death. Friendship, that can stand 
such a test, must be very sincere indeed. But you 
have other friends, who are capable of all this, 
•though perhaps it may not be in their power to 
show it. Recollection and composure are not 
granted to all in those awful moments. On his own 
^iccount, his death is not to be regretted ; but Mrs. 
Drummond* is much to be pitied. No man ever 
eiijdyed life more than he ; and, when we consider 
h6w little time he passed in sleep, we cannot sup- 
pose' his age to be less than one hundred and 
tWienty. All his wishes, wth' respect to this world, 
wibre gratified; and there is no reason to think 
that his life could have been prolonged without a 
ph>longation of pain. I hope he employed a good 
hand to draw the picture. A good portrait of a 
dear friend is inestimable; but an indifferent ode 
11^ a daily and an hourly grievance. As I wish to 
die satisfied with every body, it gives me great 
pleasure to think, that, before his death, he be- 
<SBLine satisfied with me : this, and many other good 
things^ I owe to your grace.- 

I need not attempt to express <what I feel, !n 
consequence of that- kind invitation which your 

• 

« The wife of lord Kaimet, who sMumed the name of 
Druminond, on succeeding to her family ettate, on the 
death of her nephew. 
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grace and the duke have hoDonred me with. I 
have been long accustomed to his grace's goodnesi* 
and yours in this particular ; but I trust my grati- 
tude is as lively as it was at the first. If my health 
would permit, and if I could get my family properly 
settled, Dolbiug would hinder me frou settliig: 
out for Qordon-castk the first or Bccond WMk ef 
ApnL 

CXIV. TO TSB BOliOURABLE MR. BARON OOMMK. 

Aberdeen, 30th Monsk^ 17M. 
I REALLY do not Imow what to say, or wlat to 
tJunk, of the times. They seem to exhibk 
of confusion, which are too extensive for iny 
head either to mrrange or to comprehend. Wc had 
much need of peace ; but I know not whetlMr we 
ba?e reason to rejoice in the- peace we have aia^» 
Yet lord Shelhnrae spoke plausibly for it ; but loni 
Loughborough was as plausible on the other sMe. 
When a controversy turns upon a foct, hi regard to 
vdiich the two contending parties are likely never 
to agree, a decision is not to be ezpeeted^ aad p«i>' 
pte may continue to wrangle, and to make speoebsa, 
till death ; like the president of the BabiB-Hoo#y 
knock them down with his hammer, withoM oo« 
mihg one inch nearer the truth than they w«M: at 
first. This seems to be the present case. Uwe 
were as much exhausted, aad our enemies as^ pow- 
erful, as one' party affirms, we had nothing for it 
but to surrender at discretion, and any peace was 
good enougk for us : but if we were as little cx- 
luuMteily and onr enemies as filtlo powerfol, a» the 

v2 
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Other party says, we might have made a struggle or 
two more before we called ont for mercy. 

To the present confusion in our councils I can 
foresee no end, till the rage of party subside, or till 
the executive power rd^in some part of that influ- 
ence, which it has been gradually losing ever since 
I was capable of attending to public affairs. The 
encroachments that have lately been made on the 
power of the crown ard so great as to threaten, in 
my opinion, the subversion of the monarchy. Our 
government is too democratical ; and what we 
want, in order to secure its permanence, is not 
more liberty, for we have too much ; but the ope- 
ration of a despotical principle, to take place in 
cases of great public danger. If it had not been 
for this, the consular state of Rome would not have 
existed two hundred years. I hate despotism, and 
love liberty, as much as any man ; but because me- 
dicine has sometimes killed as well as cured, I 
would not for that reason make a vow never to 
swallow a drug as long as I lived. The despotical 
principle I speak of, might be a little violent in its 
operation, like James's powders and laudanum ; 
but if it could allay paroxysms and fevers in the 
body-politic, (which, by judicious management, it 
certainly might do,) it would be a valuable addi- 
tion to the materia medica of government. 

CXY. TO THE BISHOP OF WORCESTSE. 

Peterhead, 18th September, 178S. 
Your lordship's very kind letter, which I had the 
honour to receive about six weeks ago, danaods 
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my most grateful acknovvledgmeuts. I wished to 
have made them sooner, but was prevented by a 
tedious indisposition ; from which, after long per- 
severance in the use of the sea-bath at this place, I 
am now recovered so far as to be able to atteud a 
little to the duties of life. 

1 know not how to thank your lordship for ho- 
Doaring my book with a peru^; nor have I worjds 
to express the pleasure which your approbation of 
it has afforded me. Some professed critics have 
been pleased to find much fault with it, an4 with 
me ; but your favourable opinion, my lord, is morie 
than a sufficient counterbalance to all they Jiav^ 
done or can do ; and satisfies me, that my endeayofiira 
to do a little good, and give a little harmless amuse- 
ment, have not been wholly unsuccessful. Indeed 
I have the happiness to find, that most of those 
who approve my principles, are as friendly to this 
performance as 1 could desire. 

I have not yet met with Dr. Blair's " Lectures," 
but I hear they have been very well received. Wijth 
respect to his '' Sermons,'* I am entirely of yoigr 
opinion. Great merit they undoubtedly have ; bat 
I cannot discover in them that sublime simplicity 
of manner and style, which I have long thought 
essential to such compositions, and have seen so 
nobly exemplified in those of your lordship. 

Whether it will be in my power to prepare any 
more of my papers for the press, I know not ; but 
I shall keep the thing in view; and, if Providence 
grant jue a moderate share of health and spirits, 
shall consider it as my indispensable duty, as far as 
I am able, to promote the love of truth, and to op- 
pose the licentious doctrines that mau^ «nN}GkQ\% ^\ 
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thto Bgt mre laboaring so industrioaslj to estal»!kJli. 
Though my last pablkatkni does not bear a con- 
trorerrial form, a great part of it was really in- 
teadedy as your lordship observes, ** to correct 
soMC mistakes, and obviate some abnses, of other 
writers." 

I woald have arailed myself, wHh the greatest 
pleamre, of your lordship's most obliging invitation 
to Worcestershire; but I am not yet so well as to 
nadertake a journey, and the bosiness of my pro- 
iestioB will soon call me to Aberdeen, and confine 
ne to Che college. Nest sammer I hope I shall be 
In « condition to revisit England, and pay my re- 
•spedt to yonr lordship once more. 

CXV1. TO MRS. MONTAGU. 

Aberdeoi, fid February, 1784. 

Mr. Dilly having informed me, that a new edition 
is wanted of the ** Minstrel," and the other little 
poems subjoined to It, 1 am now revising and cor- 
recting them for the last time. Will yon permit 
me, madam, to inscribe them to yon ? Tlie in- 
scription shall be short and simple ; and, if yon 
please, In the following terms : 

To 

MRS. MONTAGU^ 

These little Poems, 

Now reyised and corrected 

For the last time. 

Are, 

With overy Seotiaiewt of 

Esteem and Gratitodiu 

Moat icspectAilly Inaeribed 

By ttw AUTHOR. 



1^ 
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I have another favour to ask, which is, that, as 
I hare mentioned the name of our hiraented friend. 
Dr. Gregory, in tlie concluding stanza of the second 
book of the ** Minstrel," you will not forbid me to 
insert yours iu the last stanza of the first. 1 had 
not the honour to be known to you when I pub- 
lished that first book ; and, intendmg to put the 
name of a friend in the last stanza, but being then 
undetermined with respect to the pei-soo, I left in 
one of the lines a blank space, which has been con- 
tinued in all the editions. That blank, with yonr 
permission, shall now be filled up; and then the 
stanza will run thus : 

Here pftuse, my Gothic lyre, a little while; 
The leiAure hour is all that thou canst daim : 
But on this verse if Montagu should smile, 
New lays ere long shall animate thy frame : 
And her applause to me is more than fame. 
For stiU with truth accords her taste reOned. 
At lucre or renown let others aim ; 
I oaaiky wirii to i^ease the gentle mind. 
Whom natures diarms inspire, and k>ve of hymankiadk 

It would gire me no little pleasure to see in tkfe 
same poem the names of Mrs. Montagu and J>r« 
Gregory ; two persons so dear to roe, and who had 
so sincere a friendship for one s^uother. Bendev, 
madam, I beg leave to put yoa io mind, that the 
first book of the poem was published at bis desire:,- 
and the second at yours. So thai I have more rea- 
sons than one for making this request. When tbU ^ 
affair is settled, and the volume revised once more, 
I bid adieu to poetry for ever. I wish I could say 
of my voice what Milton said of hl^**. A^'8X\\V& 
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unchanged 
To hoarse or mute, though fallen on evil dayct 
On evil days though fallen. 

But, alas ! I am ia the condition of Virgil's forlorn 
shepherd, to whom, indeed, it better l>ecomes me 
to compare myself: 

Omnia fert etas, animum quoque. Saepe ^j^ longos 
Cantando puerum memini me condere aclea. 
Nunc oblita mihi tot oarmina : vox quoque Mcerim 
Jam fugit ipsa. 

By the bye, I have a good mind to make this a 
motto to my little poetical volume. 

CXni. TO MISS VALENTINE.* 

Edinburgh, S8th May, 1784. 

Many interesting matters have happened since I 
have been here ; and if I had time, I could write a 
wondrous long letter of news. The election of 
Scotch peers, the meeting of parliament, the state 
of parties, the old and the new ministry, Pitt and. 
Fox, the general assembly — all these things are 
now forgotten; and nothing here is spoken or 
thought of but Mrs. Siddons. I have seen this 
wonderful person, not only on the stage, but iu pri- 
vate company ; for I passed two days with her at 
the earl of Buchah's. Her powers in tragedy are 
beyond comparison great. I thought my old friend 
X>arrick fell little or nothing short of theatrical 

« A niece of Dr. Battle, and afterwards wife of Mr. 
Profenor Glennle* 
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perfection ; and I have seen him in his prime, and 
in his highest characters : but Garrick never af- 
fected me half so much as Mrs. Siddons has done. 
Indeed the heart that she cannot subdue must be 
made of other materials than flesh and blood. In 
the ** Caledonian Mercury" you will see, from 
time to time, some criticsd obserTations on her 
action, which are very well written. The enco- 
miums are high; but I assure you they are not 
above her merit. James, too, has seen her, and is 
transported. He never till now, he says, knew 
what acting was. It was i^ery difficult to procure 
places : but by the kind attentions of the dnchess 
of Grordon, and lord and lady Bucban, I was'nobly 
accommodated, and in the very best seats in the 
house. In private company, Mrs. Siddons is a 
modest, unassuming, sensible woman ; of the gen- 
tlest and most elegant manners. Her moral cha- 
racter, is not only unblemished, but exemplary. 
She is above the middle size, and I suppose about 
thirty-four years of age. Her countenance is the 
most interesting that can be ; and, excepting the 
duchess of Gordon's, the most beautiful I have ever 
seen. Her eyes and eye-brows are of the deepest 
black. She loves music, and is fond of the Scotch 
tunes ; many of which I played to her on the vio* 
loncello. One df them ('* She rose and let me in," 
which you know is a favourite of mine) made the 
tears start from her eyes. '* Go on," said she to 
me, ** and you will soon have your revenge;" 
meaning, that I would draw as many tears from her 
as she had drawn from me. She sung ** Queen 
Mary's Complaint" to admiration; and I had the 
honour to accompany her on the bass. 
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situation in a manner that did honour to his feel- 



ings. 



CXIX. TO SIR WILLIAM FORBES. 

Huaton, near Maidstone, Kent, 14th July, 1784« % 

I AM now, my dear sir, arrived at a plaoe^ where 
external nature wears a face of the most profound 
tranquillity ; and sit down to thank you ' for your 
two last letters^ which came to hand the day before 
1 left the town. It is so far fortunate, that Mrs. 
B's removal to Muraelburgfa was attended with so 
little inconvenience. My confidence in your friend- 
sbip and goodness entirely satisfies me that you 
will soon put matters on a right footing. I lament, 
indeed, that your attention to me and mine should 
give you so much trouble ; but the consciousness of 
doing good to the unfortunate and forlorn will in 
part reward you ; and no mind. ever possessed that 
consciousness • in a more exquisite- degree than 
yours has reason to do. 

The hot weather made London, so disagreeable, 
that I was obliged to leave it before I had seen all 
juy friends : I must make a longer stay when I re- 
turn . thither. 1 wish I had time and capacity to 
give you a description of this parsonage. It is de- 
^lightfully situated about half-way down a hill front- 
ing the south, about a mile from Coxheatti. My 
-windows command a prospect, extending southward 
about twelve miles, and from east to west not less, 
Iisuppose, than forty. In this whole space I do not 
see a.single speck, of ground that is not in the high- 
est degree cultivated ; for Coxheath is not. in sight. 
Xhe lawns.in.the neighbourhood, iVie \\o^-^Scq>xu^^> 
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saatest spots in England, 'the whole is booniied 

%y a wkiding gratrei-walk, about half a mile in cir* 
camference. Close by lires a most agreeaUe tady^ 
with whom we all breakfasted to-day. She is the 
widow of sir Roger Twisden; and, though not 

' more than five-and-twenty, lives in this elegant re- 
tirement, and employs herself chiefly^ in tlic ednoft- 
tlon of her daughter, a fine child of four yesra df 
age, who is mistress of her catechism, and rtftds 

:WODderftilly wdl. I expect soon to see oaf friend 
Mr.Laagton, as the bbhop proposes to send him 
an inritatiou, Rochester k^ing only ten miles of. 
Tanbridge-wells is fifteen miles the other way. 

CXX. TO SIR WILLIAM fORBES. 

HuBton, near Maidstone* Kent, Slat iniy> 1784. 

Y<^it last letter having given me the fullest as- 
sannct that the unfortunate object of our aiteo- 
tion is now in circumstances as comfortable as iMir 
condition will admit of, I have been eadeatoaviaq^ 
to relieve my mind, for a time at least, fh>m thiat 
load of anxiety which has so long oppressed it ; and 
I already feel the happy consequcnees of this ad- 
•deafour. My health is greatly improved; and, If 
this rheumatism would let roe alone, I might id-^ 
most say that I am quite well. Certain it % that 
I have not been so well any time these four years. 
Hie tranquillity and beauty, the peace and thie 
plenty, of this charming country, are a continual 
feast ^o my imagination ; and I must be insensible, 
indeed, if the kindness, the cheerfulness, the pi^, 
and the 'wstractive csi)nversat\ou ol m^ ^tec^^sa^ 
/Hmd tte blahop of Chatter and VUaaH!titiit^<t\ik^l^ 
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which we pass our time at Hunton, I am sure yoa 
would be pleased with it. This is a rainy day, and 
1 have nothing else to do at present : why, then, 
sbonld I not make the trial ? 

Our hour of breakfast is ten. Immediately before 
Ity the bishop calls his family together, prays with, 
them, and gives them his blessing : the same thing^ 
Is constantly done after supper, when we part for 
the night. In the intervals of breakfast, and in the 
e!rening, when there is no company, his lordsMp 
sometimes reads to us in some entertaining book. 
After breakfast, we separate, and amnse ourselves 
as we think proper, till four, the hour of dinner. 
At six, when the weather is fair, we either walk, 
or make a visit to some of the clergy or gentry in 
the neighbourhood, and return about eight. We 
then have music, in which I am sorry to say that I 
am almost the only performer. I have got a 
violoncello, and play Scotch tunes, and perform 
Handel's, Jackson's, and other songs, as well as I 
can ; and my audience is very willing to be pleased. 
The bishop and Mrs. Porteus are both fond of mn- 
sic. Tliese musical parties are often honoured with 
the company of the accomplished and amiable lady 
Twisden, of whom I gave you some account in my 
last. Observe that there are in this part of Kent 
BO fewer than three ladies of that name : but the 
one I speak of, is lady Twisden of Jennings, in the 
parish of Hnnton ; who, in the course of one year^ 
was a maid, a wife, a widow, and a mother ; whose 
husband, sir Roger, died about five years ago ; and 
whoy though possessed of beauty and a large for- 
imiev Bod not more than twenty-five ^c:vt%fA«^^ 
hsf erer since Uved in this Tet\rcmcttX»ww\^wf«* 
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chides with an address to the more ad- 
;d years. This institution of the Inshop^v 
f admire. When children see themsetmes 
attended to, and so much pains taken ia 
ng-them^ they cannot fail to loolc upon reli- 
I matter of importance ; and, if they do ko» 
possible for them, considering the advaa- 
ry enjoy, to be ignorant of it. The cata- 
cxaniiuatioDS in the church of Scotland 
them at least as I have seen) areeztremely 
lated for doing good; being encumbered 
;tapliysical distinctions, and expressed ia a 
\ language, which to children are uttoHy 
gible, and but little understood eveu hy the 
^ous of the common people. The bishop 
that he chose to deliver this lecture from 
, and without putting on lawfi ^eves, that 
: make tlie stronger impression upon the 
; having observed, he said, that what is 
I from the pulpit, and with the usual for* 
, is too apt to be considered, both by the 
ad the old, as a thing of course. On Sq»- 
liog he sometimes reads to his servaats a 
d plain abstract of the Scripture history^ 
It similar so that which was lately pah- 
r BIrs. Trimmer, and formerly by lady Newr 
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tion in the conntenance and dress of the coic 
people, as in this part of Kent. In this parish 1 
is only one alehoase, the profits whereof are in 
siderable. The people arefondofcricket-mat< 
at which there is a great concourse of men^ wo 
and children, with good store of ale and beer, ci 
gingerbread, &c. One of these was solemn!: 
few nights ago in a field adjacent to the p 
church. It broke up about sun-set, with i 
merriment, but without drunkenness or riot, 
contest was between the men of Hunton amj 
men of Peckham ; and the latter were victoriO' 



CXXI. TO DR. PORTEUS, BISHOP OP CHBSI 

Sandleford, near Newbury, Berks, 18th Angnst, I* 

It is but a week since I exchanged the paradi 
Hunton for the purgatory of London ; and it a 
almost a year : so much, during that short pe 
have 1 8uff<kred from heat, and bustle, and bai 
and (what is worst of all) from sorrow of hei 
parting with the best of friends. The month in 
I passed at Hunton was the happiest of my 
and I dare not flatter myself with the hope of 
another. But I shall, as long as I live, derive i 
faction from recalling the persons, the conv 
tions, and the scenery of it; which now occu] 
large a space (if I may so express myself) ii 
imagination, that there is hardly room for tfa 
trusion of any other idea. 

On Saturday and Sunday I was so overpov 
by the intolerable heat of the town, that on Mc 
I Was glad to make my escape a second time 
the country. * I passed the night at Reftding, 
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yesterday at three o*clock arrived here; where I 
found Mrs. Montagu and her nephew in perfect 
^ealtb, and very anxious in their inquiries after the 
health of Mrs. Porteus and your lordship. I hiwl 
not been here five minutes, when the wind on a 
sadden shifted, with a violent squall, to the north- 
east, and the weather in an instant changed fromr 
very hot to very cold, as it still continues to be. 

This place is much improved since I saw it last* 
A g^at deal of brick-building and garden-wall \» 
deared away, and the lawn is opening very fast on 
every side. A little rivulet, that used to wauder, 
unheard and unseen, thi^ough a venerable grove of 
oaks, is now collected into two large and beautiful 
pieces of water, round which the walks and grounds 
are laid out to very great advantage indeed. The 
situation is on an eminence, with a gentle slope of a 
quarter of a mile towards the south ; and from 
every part of the lawn there is a beautiful prospect, 
first of a romantic village, called Newtown, and be- 
yond that of the Hampshire hills, some of which 
are tufted with wood, and others bafe, and green, 
and smooth to the top. 

At a distance of about thirty yards from the house 
of Sandleford, stood formerly an old chapel, (for 
the place was once a priory,) which, for a century 
past, or more, had been neglected, or used as 
a place for lumber. This Mrs. Montagu has trans- 
formed into a very magnificent room, and joined to 
the main body of the house by a colonnade; which, 
expanding in the* middle, and rising to the height 
of thirty feet at least, forms a noble drawing. roQui 
of an elliptical shape* W\i€iv X\vfe ^ww^ ^^ >Oossfc . 
rooms are thrown open, the "weW, Itom «bA.\» ^^^-k 
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Is upwards of 8 hntidred feet, and tlie fteigb^ 4Mit 
breadth proportionable. The dining-room tenuis 
nates in a very large window in the Ck>ttai(; itjUt, 
reaching from the Hoor almost to the roof, and- 
looking into a grore of tali oaks» which, with » 
happy and' very peculiar eflfeet> retire from the eye 
in filar rowt^ and give to this spartona apaitmlm* 
the appearance of a vast arbour* Frt>m this ae^ 
connt, if I hare done any justice to m^ ide% yoo 
will conclude, and Justly too, that there is sonA 
little resemblance between this room and the new 
room at Hnnton. 



CXni. TO MRS, MONTAGU. 

Ptterhead« 11 th October, 1784. 

1 ARRIVED at Peterhead the first of October^ I 
went instantly to Mrs. Arbnthnot,* whom I firand 
in tolerable health, sitting solitary by her little fire, 
and amnsing herself, as usual, wiUi a book and her 
work ; both of which she has the art of atteading 
to at the same time. She was the more pleased to 
see me, as my arrival was unexpected ; for she had 
not heard that I was returned to Scotland. After 
she had asked all the customary questions^ I teU 
her^ without betraying any emotion, or seeming te 
have any thing in view but her amusement, that if 
she was at leisure, I would tdi her a story^. I ae*> 
cordingly began ; and, agreeably to the commlssioa 
i^th which you honoured bm, made a very long and 

• The trt dow tit a eaptidn AnOMm Aibuthnot of Ptux^ 
httA, on wbom Mrs. Montagu bertowcd •.•maU uuinlty. . 
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cif«Mii8tB0t!al story of k, recapitulatilig, m far as 
my memory -would enable me, every thing that pass- 
ed i» that conversation at SaudJeford, of which she 
and her aunt, Mrs. Cockburn, were the subject. •! 
saw she was greatly affected with the idea of yoor 
tbinkiog so favoand>ly of her aunt» and with yonr 
condescension in inqairing so minutely into her 
own story and character ; but I did not throw out 
a ungle hint that could lead her to anticipate what 
was to follow. At last, when I found that her 
heart was thoroughly warmed, and recollected yonr 
observation, that the human heart in that state be- 
comes malleable, I hastened to the conclusion, 
which I expressed in the simplest and fewest words 
IKMSsible; so that the whole struck her at one and 
the same instant. She attempted an exclamation, 
bat it was inarticulate, and almost resembled a 
scream ; the tears ran down her furrowed cheeks ; 
and she could only say ** O dear, I cannot speak 
one word I" and seemed almost exhausted with the 
effort that had produced that short sentence. I de- 
sired her not to attempt to speak, but to hear me a 
little fiuther ; and then told her, madam, that such 
acta of beneficence were familiar things to you ; and 
nwDtioned some instances that had come to my 
knowledge, particularly that of Mrs. Williams. She 
held up her eyes and hands, sometimes in silent 
adoration of Providence, and sometimes v^th the 
most passionate expressions of gratitude to her 
aoble benefactress. In a word, madam, she ac- 
oepled yonr bounty .hi a way that did honour both 
to her understanding and to her feelings ; and Ileftr 
her to compose herself by silent meditation. In* 
deedj I made haste to get away after 1 had executed 
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my commissioD ; for the scene was so dellghtfiilijf 
affecting, that I conld stand it no longer. 

When the news was Icnown next day in the town, 
U diffused a very general joy ; and many an honest 
heart invoked the blessing of Heaven upon yonr 
head: for Mrs. Arbuthnot's character Is exceed^ 
ingly respected by all who know her; and her nar- 
row circumstances have long been matter of general j 
regret; as the delicacy of her mind was well 
known, which no donbt discouraged some persons 
from making a direct offer of their services, though 
indirectly, I believe, that some little matters have 
been done for her benefit. Yet, since her husband's 
death, which happened four-and-forty years ago, I 
know not whether she was at any time worth ten 
pounds a-yenr. With this small appointment she 
has constantly maintained the appearance of a gen- 
tlewoman, and has received the visits of the best 
people in the town and neigh1x>urhood, whom she 
was always happy to entertain with a dish of tea ; 
and among her visitors can reckon the present 
duchess of Gordon, the countess of Errol, lord Sal- 
toun's family, sir William Forbes, and many others 
of the best fashion. What is yet more strange, 
with this small appointment, she has always found 
means to be charitable to the poor; and when I 
have seen her dealing out her alms, which was 
commonly a handful of oatmeal to each person, I 
know not how often she has pnt me in ndnd of the 
widow in the Gospel. 

There are several persons of her name in this 
town ; and, therefore, it may be proper to inform 
yon, that her distinguishing name is Mn. Andrew 
Arbnthnot. The name Arhuthnot is freqnent in 



ifae Delghboarhood. The great Dr, Johu Arbnth- 
DOC, 90 emiuent for hU Tirlne, hU learning, and 
Ub wit, was tbe graudaon of a gentle man -farmer, 
iwbo liTed at a place failed Scota-mill, three tnlle* 
from this town; aud Dr. Arbnthnot aud captain 
Andrew Arbnthnot ivere secand cDUHins. 
' I am afraid Mrs. Arbuthoot will not long stand 
to need of your bounty ; for she is eeTcnly-alx yearn 
of age, and suffers miicli from a cough and asthma. 
1 was iotrodnced to her about twenty fears ago, by 
Jier nephew, Mr. Arbnthnot of Edinburgh, and Iirtc 
«lnee been as attentive to her as I conld ; of wbich 
she ia so aenalble, that soniellmes, ia the ntrafa* 
gmce of her gratitude, she has called me !ter good 
gfttiui. She actually gave me that appeilatloa In 
liie Sjsl draught of that letter which she wrote t9 
yoa about a week ago, and which I hope, nadatn, 
yon have received ; but I prevailed with her to 
change the phrase. 

Since I came hither I hare been leren or eight 
times in the sea ; and I think I am already the bet- 
ter for it. Only, for three or four hours after erery 
pinnge, i am a little disconcerted by a confusion In 
the bead, and a tremor In the hands ; of which 1 
am afraid yon will see too many proofs in this let- 
ter! but that symptom will probably ilislippear 
when 1 am a little more accustomed to sali-waier. 
I shall remain here a fortnight long^; aud then 
ifae business of (he college will lii me in Aberdeen 
for the wioter. 

Permit me now, madam, to thank yon for your 
most "obliging letter of the 20th of Seplemberi 
wbich, after wandering long from place to ^f»E%, 
hM orertakeD tne at last. Tb« ^ift'neA vk»«»^ 
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which interest you so much, were also veryhiterest- 
ing to me in the course of my journey through Eng- 
land ; for the weather ^vas the finest that could be, 
and every scythe and sickle, and the waggons, and 
the gleaners, were all in motion. With pecallar 
satisfaction I took notice of that landable EngUsh 
custom, of permitting the poor and the infirm to 
glean the fields. 

How shall I thank you, madan», and my amiable 
friend, Mr. Montagu, for the kind invitation ytm 
gave my son and me to pass some part of the en- 
suing spring at Sandleford 1 Be assured, it will be 
a grievous disappointment to ns both if we cannot 
get that matter accomplished. If my domettic af- 
fairs continue quiet, as I thank God they are at 
present, I Iiope we sliall find no difflcnlty in it 

CXXIII. TO MRS. MONTAGU. 

Aberdeen, Slst January, 1785. 
The sea<bath was of considerable service to me $ 
and as this has been the most quiet winter I have 
passed. these seven years, I am rather In better 
liealth than usual, and have of late been making 
some progress in a little woric, of which yon saw a 
sketch at Sandleford, and which yon did me the ho* 
nour to read and approve of. It was yonr approba- 
tion, and that of the bishop of Chester and air Wil- 
liam Forbes, that determined me to revise, correct, 
and enlarge it, with a view to pnblication. Wl^ 
finished, it will make two KtUe v«dnmei, of tbe 4bo 
of Mr. Jeuyns's book on the ** lolenMl g f ii en c e of 
Christianity." My plan is vwni eomi^aibmii^!^ 
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than his, and takes in the external evidence of mi- 
racles and prophecy, as well as the internal. That 
you may see, madam, somewhat more distinctly 
what I intend, I beg leave to transcribe the follow- 
ing paragraph from my introduction : 

*' I have met with little practical treatises, called, 
* Ten minutes advice '•^-4o those who are about to 
engage in such or such an enterprise. These p^r- 
fonnanceH may have their use, Uiough they do not 
conUun a full detail of the business alluded to. I 
mean to give * Two hours advice * — to that person, 

. who may be in danger from tfae hooka or from the 
compi^iy of infidels, and who is candid enough to 
desire t^ be informed, in few words, whether the 

. endenceon the other side be so plausible, as to de- 
serve the notice of a rational mind. If I shall sa- 
tisfy him that it- is, he wiU naturally lay me aside, 
and have recourse, for farther information, to tboce 
great authors, who have gone through the whole 
subject, and illustrated and proved many thingf, 
which the narrowness of my plan permits me oidy 
to qfflrm, or, perhaps, only to hint «i. .And 
(which is far the most important part of thA whole 

4>rocedure) he will, at the same time» tevercatiy 
consult those sacred oracles, which coattun tihf his- 
tory of divine revelation; and which he will find 
more frtquently, perhaps, and more fully^ than he 
is aware of, to carry their own evidence along with 
tkem. And when he has done all this, in the spirit 
«f candour^ with a humble and docile mind, and 
with a 4nncere desire to know the truth and bis 

■ duty, I may venture tb assure him, that he will 99t 
regret the time he has employed in the stutdy \ «ail 

■ that, Iroin the writings or cowexacJiAiva ^ ^oiific^ 
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lievers> his faith will never be in danger atty « 



more." 



Yonr seDtiments of Dr. Arbuthnot agree entirely 
with miue. lie had, I think, more wit and hu- 
mour, and he certaialy had much more virtue and 
learning, than either Pope or Swift. The doqaence 
and ostentation of Boliogbroke could never impose 
on Arbuthnot : he told his son, (whom T once had 
the honour to converse with at Richmond) that he 
-knew Bolingbroke was an infidel, and a wortliless 
,vain man. The doctor was the son of a clergyman 
of this country, and was educated at the Marts- 
chad college. His grandfather lived at a place 
called Scots-mill, in a romantic situation on the 
brink of a river, about three miles from Peterhead ; 
-a place which I often visit as classic ground, as 
.being probably the place where the doctoc, when a 
school-boy, might often pass his holydays. I am 
informed, that the late Dr. Hunter bequeathed an 
.original picture of Arbuthnot to that university at 
which it should appear that he had been educated. 
If this be true, it is the property of the Marischal 
college. If I knew any thing of Dr. Hunter's ex- 
ecutors, I would write to them on' the subject; as 
the picture has never appeared, 

CXXIV. TO SIR WILLIAM FORBES. 

Aberdeen, 7th Febvuary, 1785. 

The quiet which I have enjoyed this winter, espe- 
cially since I received your letter, has not only given 
me better health than usual, but has also left my 
mind at leisure to resume that little work on the 
** Evidence of Christianity," of which yon saw a 
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Aeteh last mmmer. All the introdactoi7 part Is 
iinw wrillep, Bad the part joa law ii extended to 
double ilB former size. One entire section is added 
on the evidence' ariiiof from propbetfj; and, iu 
CTindng the asefdlaess of icrelation, I lure had 
McaiioD to make eome additional remark* on the 
imafficlency of the ancient philosophy, and the 
«haraclers of the philosophera. Whether thil 
work diall eret be of me to otiiers, I Udow not; 
bat (hit I know, that it faai been of conaitierBble 
ijeneflt to mjself : for ihongh, when I entered upon 
it, I andentood my snbject wellenoDgh to entertain 
no donbt of the goodneis of my canse, yet I find, ai 
I BdTance, new light continually brealiiDg in upon 

My UitofScot^eUnB iialeo very ranch enlarged. 
I beliere I shall print it here for the connMuence of 
correcting the prets, which, in the present ante of 
the post-office, cannot be done by a person at a di> 
nance. If yon see Mr. Creech, ptease to aalt what 
nnmber of copies I shall lend to b!m. It will be a 
pretty large pamphlet, and the price sball not ex- 
ceed a shllliDE. 

Dr. Campbetl'a preliminary dlisertations are all 
fioiabed: tbey alone will make a large quarto. 1 
have read thedi all with great pleasure. They are 
a treasury of theological tearaing; and written with 
adegree of candonr, ai well as precision, of which, 
in matter! of this kind, the world baa teen very 
few examples. 
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CXXV. TO THE REV. DR. LAING. 

Aberdeen, ISth February, 1785. . 

You may believe, that your accounts of Mrs. Ar- 
buthnot's recovery, so far exceediug what I ex* 
pected, gave me the greatest pleasure. - I see now, 
she will soon be what she was before ; which . I 
heartily pray may be the case. I was rather in low 
spirits about her when I wfote last to Mrs. Mon- 
tagu. . 

< In that lady's last letter to me, dated 21st No- 
vepaber, there are some sentences, which I shall set 
down here, as I know they will give Mrs. Arbutb- 
not pleasure. 
• ** My mind is so much engaged by Mrs. Arbuth- 
not, I cannot think of any thing else. Sometimes 
I think J am wicked, in not being thankful enough 
that I am at last admitted to her friendship. I fr^t 
and repine .that I had not. that happiness . many 
years sooner. . Alas! what presumption is it in me 
to repine at this I As if I deserved the heartfelt de- 
light of being in any degree serviceable to one of the 
best of human beings ! What pleasure should I htive 
had. in her correspondence \ .While I read your ac« 
count of her noble and delicate manner of receiving 
the friendship of one who had a high veneration 
for her and her aunt, I. lived along the Ime, and 
every word excited a sensation. I am pleased to 
find, that by her husband she is so nearly allied to 
my first favourite of all the beatue esprits. Dr. Ar- 
buthnot. He had none of the peevish jealousies of 
Mr. Pope, nor the harshness and pride of Dr. Swift. 
Conscious of more noble endowments, he was not 
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anxious to obtain the character of a wit. There is 
such ease, and so natural an air in his writings, as . 
prove him to have been witty without effort or con- 
trivance. V have heard nty old friend, lord Bach, 
speak Of him With great affectidu, as a most wortby. 
and amiable man, and as a companion more plea- 
sant and entertaining than- either Pope or Swift* 
When I find much to. admire in an author, I always 
wish to h^ar he has qualKies for which I may.es-. 
teem and love him ; and I have listened with great 
pleasure to lord Bath's and the late lady Hervey's 
praises of Dr. Arbuthnot. With what delight must 
our friend at Peterhead read the worlds of so ami- 
able a relation ! but the only real and sincere hAp-^ 
piness which remains for her" . . • 

What follows is a compliment to me, which, as I 
do not at all deserve, I shall not transcribe. 

■ In my answer you will suppose that Tdid not 
fail to express my approbation of her sentiments of 
Dr. Arbuthnot, which coincide exactly with my 
own. I have told her of Scots-mill, and of my 
making pilgrimages to it as classic ground ; and I 
have told her every thing I know of Dr. Arbuthr 
not's history, so far as relates to this country. I 
believe, however, I omitted to tell her, that he 
and I are of the same county, .and tha( 1 had the 
honour to be born within four miles of the place of 
bis birth. - : 
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CXXVI. TO Xm. PORTBUS> BISHOP OF CHESTEK* 

Aberdeen. Slat October^ 1785. 

1 READ lately Sheridan's " Life of Swift.** It is 
panegyric from beginning to end. Swift had many 
good as well as great qualities ; but his character 
was surely, upon the whole, very exceptionable. 
Mr. Sheridan, however, will not admit that he had 
any fault. Even his brutality to Stella on her deaths- 
bed, which undoubtedly hastened her dissolution, 
his biographer endeavours to apologize for; and 
he has a great deal of very unsatisfactory reasoning 
on the subject of the Yahwt. The question is not^ 
whether that man is not a very odious animal if^O 
ilnds his own likeness in those filthy beings j but 
whether Swift did not intend his account of them 
as a satire on human nature, and an obliqve cen- 
sura of Providence itself in the formation of tb6 
human body and soul. That this was Swift's mean- 
ing, is to me as evident as that he wrote the book ; 
and yet I do not find my own likeness in the Yu*' 
koost I only know, for I think I could prove, that 
Swift wished it to be understood, as his opinion, 
that the human species and the Yahoo are equally 
detestable. Mr. Sheridan, too, is not, I thinlr, 
over candid in what he says of lord Orrery ; ^ose 
book, though not free from faults, contains somt 
good criticism, and shows no little tenderness for 
the character of his hero. 

I long to see Dr. Johnson's ** Prayers and Medi- 
tations," and Mr.Boswell's ''Journey to the He- 
brides ;" but it will be a great while before they 
£Dd their way to this Temoit coTik^t^ 
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Has your lordship read Dr.Reld's ''Essays on 
the Intellectual Faculties of Man ?" Those readers, 
who have been conversant in the modern philo- 
sophy of the mind, as it appears in the writings of 
Des Cartes, Malebranche, Locke, Berlceley, and 
Hume, will be much entertained with this worlr, 
which does great honour to the sagacity and pa- 
tience of the author. It contsdns the principles of 
h\A former boolc laid down on a larger scale, and 
applied to a greater variety of subjects. Ever since 
Plato, or rather Pythagoras, took it into his head, 
that the soul perceives only what is contiguous ta, 
or enclosed in, its own substance, and cousequtetl^ 
perceives not outward things themselves, but ooly 
ideas of them, this ideal system has been increasing 
in bulk and absurdity ; and it is astonishing to see, 
that so many men of parts could be the dupes of it. 
All this rubbish is now cleared away, and a happy 
riddance it is. Dr. Reid treats his opponents and 
their tenets with a respect and a solemnity, that 
sometimes tempt me to smile. His style is clear 
and simple ; and his aversion to the word idea so 
great, that I think he never once uses it in deliver- 
Uig his own opinions. That little word has indeed 
been a source of much perplexity to metaphysi^ 
dans ; but it is easy to use it without ambiguity; 
and it has now established itself in the language- so 
' effectually, that we cannot well do without it. It 
was not without reason that the learned Stilling- 
fleet took the alarm at Locke's indiscreet use of 
that word. It was indeed an ignis faiuus to poor 
Mr. Locke, and decoyed him, in spite of his exeeU 
lent understanding, into a thousand pits and quag- 
mires. Berkeley it bewildered still more $ and it 



CXXVII. TO ROBERT A 

Aberdeen, 

Mr. Boswell's book* is ai 
have just gone through it. H 
as Dr. Johnson altvays was ; i 
to both. But I cannot approv 
work. To publish a man's It 
satlon, without his consent, is 
quite fair : for how many thin 
taxation, or in friendly corresp 
throw out, which he would i 
again ; and what a restraint \ 
cial intercourse, if one were t 
word one utters would be en 
Mr. Boswcll indeed says, that 
who need be under any appreli 
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wotild Ue made of if, and laid before tlie public." I 
approve of the Greek. proverb, that says, .** I hate a 
bottle-compauiou with a memoi7." If my friend> 
after eating a bit of mutton with me, should go to 
the. coffee-house, and there give an account of every 
thing that had passed, I believe I should not take 
It well. 

Of Dr. Johnson himself, as well as of others, 
many, things are told which ought to have been 
suppressed ; such, I mean, as are not in any re- 
spect, remarkable, and such as seem to betray ra^ 
ther infirmity or captiousness, than genius or vir« 
tne. Johnson said of '' The Man of the World," 
that he found little or nothing in it. Why shoidd 
this be recorded ? Is there any wit in it ; or is it 
likely to be of any use ? The greatest dunce on 
earth, is capable of saying as good diihiDg, Of a 
very promising young gentleman, to whom Dr. 
Johnson, was under the highest obligations, (for he 
had risked his life in Johnson's service,) and who, 
to the great grief of all who knew him, unfortu- 
nately, perished at sea about ten years ago. Dr. 
Johnson said, that it was pity he was not more in« 
teUectnal. Why should this be recorded ? I wiU 
alloiw, that one friend might, without blame, say 
this to. another in confidence ; but to publish it to 
the world, when it cannot possibly give pleasure to 
any. person, and will probably give pain to some, is, 
in my jud^^ent, neither wit nor gratitude ; and I- 
am amre Mr. Boswell, who is a very good-natured 
man^ would have seen it in this light, if he had 
given liimself time to think of it. At AbecdfieoL ■ 
th^ two traveUera were moatbo&VvtaX^*) «(i\.«tv*«fii^^<» 
a# tbey tbems^vet acknowledge \ ^xA y^^^ ^^ 
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left it, they said to one another, that they bai 
he^rd at Aberdeen nothing which deserred atten- 
tion. There was notliing in saying this : but why 
is it recorded ? For no reason that I can imagine, 
unless it be in order to return evil for good. I 
found so many passages of this nature In the book, 
that, upon the whole, it left rather a disagreeable 
impression upon my mind ; though I readily own 
there are many things in it which pleased me. 

The bishop of Chester's thoughts on this sub- 
ject are so pertinent and so well expressed, that 1 
am sure you will like to see them t ^* Yon wiU," 
says his lordship in a letter which I received yes- 
terday, " be entert^ned with Mr. Bosweil's book, 
and edified with some of Johnson's prayers ; but 
you will wish that many things in both, those pub- 
lications had been omitted ; and, perhaps, if they 
had not existed at all, it would have been better 
still. Johnson's friends will absolutely kill him 
with kindness. His own character, if left to itself, 
would naturally raise him very high in the estima- 
tion of mankind ; but by loading it with panegyric, 
anecdotes, lives, journals, &c and by hanging romid 
it even all his little foibles and infirmities, they 
will sink it lower in the opinion of the best judges 
of merit. I saw lately a letter from Mn. Piotad, 
(late Mrs. Thrale,) in which she annonnces her 
* Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson' to be published this 
idnter ; and after that are to follow hit Letters to 
her, &c. Mr. Bosweli also is to give os his life^ 
and fAv John Hawkins is writing anotlier, to be 
ptefixed to a complete edition of his works. Our 
Biodest and worthy friend, Mr.Langtoa, is the only 
one who obierret ik ^pvolowDA iS\»m«HLtlil8 occa- 
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doo ; and yeE no one could «|)cBk lo better porpOK, 
if he pleased, and if he thought it would uuwer 
Utj good end.'' 

ioboma'i liarsh aad foolish ixDiare of Mn, 
Moutagu's book doea not aurpri«e me; forlbave 
lieaid him Apeak ctmlempluously of it. It is, for 
all that, one of the beat, most origiual, aod matt 
cUgBBt pieces of criticism in our language, or anf 
other. Johnson had man; of Ibe talents of a crir 
dc ; but bis want of ttmper, his violent pr^adices, 
and sonietbiiig, I aui afraid, of aa enrloua tnm Of 
mind, made bim ofLen a wry unfair one. Mra. 
Uontagn was very kind to him j but Mrs, BfQnUgD 
bas more nit than anybody; audJohnioD could 
not bear that any person should be tbougbt to have 
wit but himself. Even lord Chesterfield, and, wbai 
ia more strange, even Mr. Burke, he would not al- 
low to have wit. He prefened Smollett to Field- 
ing, [fe would iiot gnmt Itiat Atmslroog's poem 
on " Health," or (be tragedy of " Douglas," bad 
any merit. He told me, that he nevrr read Milton 
through, till be was obliged to do it, in oi-der to 
gather words for his Dictionary. He spoke vety 
peevishly of the masque of Cotuus ; and wlien 1 
nifed that there was a great deal of exquisite 
poetry in it; " Yes," said he, " but it is like gold 
bid under a rock j' to which 1 made no reply ; for 
Indeed 1 did not well underaiaud it. Pray, did you 
ever aee Mr. Potter's " Remarks on Johnson's Lives 
irfthe. Poets?" It is very well worth reading. 

By a Latin letter which I lately received from 
Holland, 1 am. informed, that Dutch trauslationx 
of the first part of my last book, Wi4 ol tQl " '^- 
marka on Lnu^hter," have beea ptt>iVtt\ici,'*>ft >«>» 
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at HaeileiB, the other at Dort. I am gieatly sIm 
liged to the Dutch. The ** Essay on Troth" they 
translated twelve years ago ; ayd I have a copy of 
the version, which, I am t<^d by those who «n- 
dentand the language. Is very exact. 

I become every day more and more doobtfid of 
the propriety of publishing the Scottiinsm^ Oar 
language (I mean the English) is degeneratiaf; very 
fast ; and many phrases, which I know to be Scot* 
tish idioms, have got into it ef late years i so that 
many of my strictures are liable to be opposed by 
authorities which the world accounts unezceptiOBx 
able. However, I shall send you the maBuscript, 
since you desire it, and let you dispose of it as ym 
please. 



CXXVIII. TO THE BISHOP OF WORCESTE&. 

Aberdeen, SIM July, ITSQ, 
Had net my right-hand been disabled by a bmise, 
of which I have not entirely got the better, I should 
have sooner returned my grateful acknoif^edgmentB 
to your lordship, for your most obliging letter. 
Your approbation of my little book • does me the 
f^eatest honour, and will have much inflneQce in 
rendering it successful. Lord Hailes, with whom I 
fMWsed a day not long ago, is also well pleased with 
it ; and, in general, it seems likely to meet with a 
reception far more favouraUe than I had reason tm 
espect. It is indeed a very brief summary; hot 
my friends are pleased io think 4t has mi tiuit«c*> 

^ • ''EvidflDfifaoCthsClaktiHiB^Ucioik" 
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etmut a better chance, in these days, to be reiidy 
Ibio If it had been qi «. greater size. 

Before I put it to the press, I was verf aiudoiie 
to see your lordship's *^ Sennons/' (preadied at 
I4ncoln's>iDD,) of which I had heard sach an ee- 
coont aa greatly r^sed my Cvriosity. But even the 
best books find their way slowly into this remote 
comer. I have read, the book, once and again with 
great delight ; and it will be my own fault if I .am 
not the better for it as long as I live. My approba^ 
tlon can add nothing to its fame ; yet I mnst beg 
leave to say, that I particulariy admire your happy 
talent in expounding difficult texts, and the peospl* 
cnity, conciseness, and elegance of your styla^ 
which I look upon as the perfection of pulpitrCilo- 
qnence ; being equally captivating to the learned^ 
and intelligible to the simple. 

Though my health will not now permit me to 
attempt a long journey, yet I still flatter myself 
with the hope that I shall one day avail myself of 
your kind invitation, and pay my duty to your lord- 
jrtup at Hartlebury. The last time I was In Eng- 
land I did seriously intend it, but was prevented 
by illness. 



CXXIX* TO SIR WILLIAM FORBES. 

Aberdeen, 14th September, 1786* 

I AM indebted to yon for two very affectionate and 
entertiidning letters, and will endeavour to answer 
them as soon as my head and hand are a littk bei> 
^ ter Bettied. At present 1 ca^u \«afi^^\^^ ^^^k^ 
lam very happy to beat ot -^wxx ''^36^. x^^ftsw^?*' 
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1 often wished the bishop of Chester and yon ac- 
quainted. He wrote me word of his having met 
with lady Forbes and yoa, and of the great satis- 
faction he had in the hopes of a visit from yoi|. 
You would like Mrs. Portens greatly. Her cheei^ 
fulness, good sense, and goodness of heart, make 
her a most excellent companion for the bishop, 
and exceedingly beloved by all who know her. As 
you were but a day at Hunton, you would see bat 
Uttle of lady Twisden, who is as remarkable for 
modesty as for every other virtue ; but if you hod 
been with her for some days, you ^ would have 
found her most worthy of that character which I 
think I formerly gave you of her. 

We have had much talk about uniting our two 
coUeges.<^ I was desired to write to you about it 
long ago ; but would not then trouble you, as lady 
Forbes was indisposed ; and of late I have not been 
able to write. The union is much approved of by 
the countiy in general ^ but it is opposed by the 
principal and six of. the professors of King's Col- 
lege. I shall tell you more about it very soon, and 
isend you some niemprials^ alid other papers. 

CXXX. TO SIR WILLIAM FORBES. 

Aberdeen, SOtli November, 1786> 

I AM greatly obliged to you, my dear sir, for your 
very kind letter of the 16th j no part of which 
gave me more pleasure, than the account you fa- 

• The King's and Marischal colleges of Old and N«w 
Aberdeen, the scheme of whidi was subsequently aban- 
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TCU me wllh of your Bcni'ii proBtleaef. Yon did 
very right in eeadiDg bim to pasH aome moothi in 
England. At his age it is not so difficnit, u it 
comet to be afterwards, to get Uie better of a pn>- 
vlncial dialect ; and 1 am very hnpp; to niidentand 
that he has acquired so much of the English pro< 
nnndatioD ; Greek and Latla he bad in sgfflclent 
abandance before. It nili likewise be of aingnlar 
use to him to have been ia a strange conntiy fbra 
little time; for snch we may call England, not- 
wlthstondiiig we all live uuder the same goreni- 
ment; so very different are the customs and modo, 
both of tblaking and epeaklng, fixipi those of ScQt. 
land. His passing a few moathe in Fraace ntxt 
year will lead siill more to his im prove meut, by 
preKDting him with a system of manners still moK 
different from those of his owd country, and by - 
prejiat^ng him betimes for a correct pronunciation 
of (he French tongue. Youth la the best time both 
for acquiring UmRuages, audfor getting itie better 
of those aaiional prejadices, which are so apt to 
adhere to the man who has never stirred fnHn 
home; and tvhicb are equally nnfriendly to Chila. 
tlan charity, to trne politeness, and, I may add, to 
the advancement of a man's interest eren in this 

The opposition to the projected scheme of uniting 
the colleges ii miu:h to be r^retted ; but, as the 
tolccof the coaniry is BO clearly on the side of those 
who favour the union, I would fain hope, that In 
time the opposition may become more faint, and at 
last be withdrawn altogether. At present, mat- 
ters seem' to be ac a stand. The aigamciiU oa^tiCa 
liies bare beea prosecuted with & ioMmWiK»*i«!*- 



{Mtrha;^ too, inMh an Mtimony, which was tittte- 
wsaary $ but such things must always be exptcXeA 
in sach eases ; and were an niAon, after all, to 
take iflace^ I am persnadedy that those alJtercatiou 
woald be immediately forgottea, and that we shottU 
be better friends than ever. Such revdntions hap- 
pen in lore and friendship; and why may they not 
happen in a contest like the present? In whicfay 
properly speakiag, there is no hostility ; the only 
thing aimed at being to malce both societies mora 
respectable than ever they were before, wfthool 
injury to any private interest whatever. I hare 
the pleasure to inform yon, that Marischal college 
is this year more crowded with students than H 
has been any time these fifty years. Our puUIC 
hall Is indeed quite full, so that there is reason to 
think It was never better filled than at present.' 
The other college is not so flourishing. Their sto* 
dents are said to be under ninety ; ours to be lOwve 
a hundred and forty. I will not say that this ac- 
count is perfectly exact, but have reason to think 
it is nearly so. 

I am just now reading lord Hailes's new perform- 
anoe against Mr. Gibbon. There is much learning 
in it,, and great knowledge of the sub^^ect; but I 
wish he would make his reasoning a little more 
pointed and popular. He often leaves his reader to 
draw the conclusions from his premises ; which llr 
the most inofibnsive way of conducting controversy, 
bat not perhaps the most instmctire. It gives me 
also concern to see so Very able and so learned 
a writer affect sometimes the new-fiingied cant 
style. 

Yottt Accoant of «\r 3. B«fDo\ai* t«m ^ec«w 



ir Teff cnMrtiiDiBgi U Is an nupromljiag tob- 
itnfhmt tiM iMbu'i hiTUitioB will Mp^ «niT 
•blur.* 



AtaadaeOfStd J«iniur,ITaT> . 
Him Boirdler'* " Ebmjs" are jast come to hand, 
&ti giM Be B nrj hiih idea botb of (be bead Mid 
sf the ketn ef Ibe eice^lent author. Such eiam- 
(desof pietf Bud rMigcBtloD rarelf occur; aod ths 
perMD who pnblicbea iben does an imporunt att- 
Tice to aiaaltind. Thu preface too, thongh abort, 
ia admtnddT written, and gins gucb au empbesla lo 
what fallDwa In tbc book, as cannot fii!! to recom- 
itteM rell-jiOD to the moic ioalieative, If the; will 
ta\j lake the trouble to read this truly TalaaUe 
worki I WM wotiderfallir struck aod pleased with 
lbs beaatr ud propriety of the motto from Arioito ^ 
and te br^igs tears into tny eyes, nben I consider It 
M an apostrophe to a departed saint. I beg yon 
will retnro my most graieiol and aOectlaoate ac- 
knoiriedgratats to the lady who bononn me tidth 
Mm present, which I raluE more than I can express, 
wUdii tmst lias already dime me good, and which 
1 ain anre will do me a great deal more if it is sot 
»y own fanlt, 1 am no stranger to the cbaraelw 
•f tbia lady's fani^, baring often beard of it fresn 
Mrs. Montagn : and, if I misiake not, a brother of 
berg once did me the honour to sap at my house In 
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AberdMD, ID company wtlb Mm. M< 
pheir, Mr. BobinaoB. He sepmcd to 1 

lent young man, nnd I was much pleai 
conrersation. I should be rer/ hupp;, 
he !s alive and well. 

I hare bad two letters lately from tl 
Che*ter, In both which be and Mrs. Fori 
be particularly remembered to lady Fill 
HetnfarmB me, that the subscription prt 
edition of Shahepeare, adorned wilb dn 
beat bands, from desigus by the l>est p 
not be less than ooehnndred guineas & 
At this rate, one shall glse the price of 
book for a tight of this. However, 
works of this kind do hononr to the 
produceB them, and raise a landabl 
among -artists, auct at the same time 
fordgnera a high idea of the genius, 1 
whom they are ondertalien. The F 
themseivea, and very justly, on a aplei 
gant edition of La Fontaine's " Fable 
aold for twelve or fourteen poands; b 
will twnotbing to this. Clarke's edition 
was lately sold by auction in London ta 
pounds : it is indeed a most splendid n 
" Spectator" speaks of it as the glory ( 
press ; but the orlglaat price waa 
pounds. The finest copy I ever saw ol 
Ib In the library at Gordon -caslle. 
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CXXXII. TO THE BON. MR. BAROH OOBDOH. 

AbndiHn, sm Hucfa, ITW. 
I AM bappy 10 itiform yon, that od the first of 
March yon were UDautmoasly re-dected lord-rectoT 
of MariscbaJ college for the ensuiog year. Your 
aneuon are hLh> re-dect«d ; and major Mercer il 
re-elected deao of faculty. This matter was coH' 
ducted with the greacest DnaaimUy. All the col- 
lie, BtDdeDti as welL as profeasora, are very send- 
ble of the obligations tliey are under to yon for 
TOOT comtaot oltentinn to the interests of the so- 
dety. 

Yoti are very partial, my dear air, to my son's 
Vtde BttcmpC in Latin poetry; which, however, I 
adtnowledge to be rather extraordinary, consideriDj 
l|iB jenrs and opportnnilieg. It may show, that 
tlas^cal learning is not quite so much neglected at 
Mailschol college as some of our Bouthem neigh- 
boors would with the public to believe. He has 
(mfloyed himself, during this winter, in a Tsriety 
fllcomposltlonB, both Latin and English, both prose 
^id verse ; all whlcli he will be solicitous to lay 
bdbre W» rector, when a proper opportunity oc- 

Plti^ng that he is fond of a studious and acode- 
B^cbI liie, I have beea revolving a plan for him, 
nUcb to you, as a friend, and as tbe first actiog 
magistrate la the uDiverstiy, I woald hare men< 
lloped two or three weeks ago, if 1 liad been able to 
write. I have laid it before the college, in a lettef, 
a copy whereof 1 begleare toBendjou-. 

VOL. II. n 
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" To the Principal and other Professors of Mori- 

schal coUege, 

.** Gentlemen, 
<* I TAKE the liberty to address you on a snljecti 
which Is interestiDg to me, and of some importance 
to the college ; and I do it in writing, becaose It is 
reasonable that ye should deliberate upon it when I 
am not present, 

^' The state of my health for some time past, 
though it has not as yet hindered me from perform- 
ing the duties of my oflSce, has however been such 
as leads me often to tlunk both of an assistant and 
of a successor ; and many obvious reasons make me 
wish that one and the same person may serre in 
both capaci ties. It is natural for me to prefer my 
son to others In a matter of this kind, as he likes 
an academical and studious life ; and as he is, if 
not sufficiently qualified, at least as well qualified 
for the office as I was, after I had been seven years 
a professor. 

** It is by no means my intenUon to c^ve over 
teaching. On the contrary, I will never permit 
imy body to teach my class, as long as I am able to 
teach it. For habits of seven-and-twenty years 
standing are not easily got the better of; and I 
find so much amusement in this business, which on 
all ordinary occasions gives me nd tronble^ that, if 
I we;-e to retire from it, I am certain that my liealth 
would be much worse than it is. 

** But it would be a great relief to my mind to 
know, that, in the event of my being confined by 
illness, the business of the class would snftar no 
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iaieinflioa : and I presame, that If laj nunMsmt 
were to appear in ii ata pntfaior, it wonll Ik no 
diOcnlt matter for hioi, wilh my advice and in&a< 
ence, to eatabliah his aulhoritf. If he live to Ke 
the beginning of next BesaiiMj, mj son will be In the 
twentletb jrear of bis age. 

" Of his bebaTioQr und proficiency while at col- 
lege, I ne«d not say any ibing; aa that is soffldeutlj 
hoown to those prufessors nnder whom be itndied, 
and from whom he received so man)' marks of par- 
ticnlar attention and kindness. It may be proper, 
bowerer, that 1 lay before the college some thi]iga 
CDDcemiDg bim, which they cannot be supposed to 
know : and, in doing this, I do nothing more for 
Urn than Jnstice would require me to do for any 
other yonng man in bis circumstances, and whom 
I eqnally well knew. 

" Having for some years had this employtneot b 
ttew &jr him, I took p^ns to give such a direction 
ta U« stndies, aa might imperceptibly prepare him 
for it> And I am well enough pleaaed to find, that, 
thongh he has been a very assidaons student In all 
the parts of learning that are tanght here, the bent 
of bis genius seems 10 lie towards theology, clas- 
idcal learning, morality, poetry, and critidsnt. In 
Gicek, he has read Homer's Iliad and Odyssey, the 
BMracbomyomachia, and a great part of Hedoid, 
die greatest part of Xenophon, the Phndo of Plato, 
■be or seven books of Euclid, Arrian's History of 
Alexander, two Plays of Sophocles, part of Heror 
dotoi and Hntarcb, of the Septoaglnt and New 
ToMameol, the Ethics and Poetics of Aristotltt, 
LonibniB, several of ibe Odei oE Piudai, dx. \M:hNk 
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he understands better than any other person of his 
years I have ever known ; he wrote it pretty- cor- 
rectly when he was a boy; and, as I have some* 
times conversed with him in that language, I know 
that, with a little practice, he could speak it easily* 
he is also making good progress in the French 
tongue. From his early years I accustomed him to 
read no books but good ones, and to study every 
thing he read with grammatical and critical aocn* 
racy, llie moral sciences, as for as I teach them; 
he knows very well ; and, as he has a methodical 
head and ready elocution, I flatter myself a little 
practice would make him a good teacher. Speci- 
mens of his composition, both Latin and Englisbi 
both verse and prose, shall be laid before the col« 
lege, if they desire it. 

*' To all this it may not perhaps be impertinent 
to add, that as he has passed part of several sum- 
mers in Edinburgh, and two in London, and other 
parts of England, and'visited wherever I visited, he 
may be supposed to have seen a little of the worid; 
of which, though he is rather silent in company, I 
find he has been no inaccurate observer. 

^* If the college agree to recommend him to his 
majesty, as a person fit to be appointed my aasistani 
and successor, I would farther request, that it may 
be done as soon as possible. This, I think, woukl 
be an advantage to the college, as well as to him 
•and me. For if he were once sure of the place, I 
-would make him lay other studies aside for flome 
time, and employ himself in preparing a course of 
lectures ; which, as all my papers are oflen to hlm» 
•he would not find it a difficult matter to dOb 1 
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cosld b1w> teach bim how to make maa; improrfr- 
mentl la my plan, wblch I have long had ia Tiew, 
tmt could nerer execnlG for want of health. 
, " I need not suggest to my colie^ues the pro- 
priety of keeping ihia affair secret. Were it to be 
talked of, aud after all to miscarry, it would hurt 
my ton's intereet, and m^e him feel the disap- 
pfdntEaent the more heavily. He knows DOthiog 
of this appticattoD ; Dor do I ioteod that he eball 
kmiw any thing of it,, till I see what the Issue it 
Ukdy to be, I am," &c. 

To tbia letter the college retcmed a very polite 
answer, to this purpose : That they were so well 
Mtiafled with my son's proficieocy and character, 
that they would immedialely, notwithstanding hit 
youth, grant the recommendation I requested. If it 
wete not for the present critical state of the bnd- 
lKiso£tbe union. They tliererore desired me t« 
let the matter rest a little, till the Issue of that 
a&lr conld be more certunly foreseen. In thl« I 
IhankAilly acquiesced. 

Howenr, that I might, if possible, »ecnre a ma- 
Joiitjr, In the ereot of the union Ukinti place, 1 
nentioned my scheme to Mr. Professor •••••. 
Be entered very warmly into my riews, and iDei)< 
tinted the thing in confidence to Dr. • ■ ■ ■ ■ and 
Mr." • • • •. They were as lavonrable as ! conJd 
haTC expected ; and, though they m^e no pro- 
nlM, irtiicb, indeed, was not Eoliciled, they spoke 
Id very strong terms of what they were pleased to 
call the delicacy of my cooduct with respect to mj 
CoUeagnet BDdtotbem. They seemeA ^n OaVi^.'OiaX 
I mif b( bare carried my point b j & b^i»»« »-5Tj"&!»f 
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tion to the crown in my own name. Tliit might per* 
baps be true ; but I would not do a tbing so disre* 
spectfttl to the Marischal college. 

I tlireatened yoo with a long letter, and yon see 
I ha?e kept my word. But, as my almanack tells 
-me that your terms are over, I hope you will excuse 
me. You are interested in this business in more 
respects than one ; for I took the liberty some time 
ago to execute a deed, in which you and sir Wil- 
liam Forbes, and some other gentlemen, are-named 
the guardians of my two boys, as I think I told you 
before. 

CXXXIII. TO MISS VALENTINE. 

Laaiian, 80th July, 1T8T« 
I AM just retumecTfrom Windsor, where I passed 
three days. I went thither, partly to see some 
friends, but chiefly that I might pay my respects to 
the king and queen. They both received me in the 
most gracious manner. I saw the king first otr the 
Terrace, where he knew me at first idght, and did 
me the honour to converse with me a oonsidenblt 
time. Next morning I saw him again at prayers 
in his chapel, where he was pleased to intiodooe 
me to the queen, who inquired very kindly alter 
my health ; observed, that many years had paned 
since she saw me last ; regretted the bad weather 
which I had met with at Windsor, (for it rained 
incessantly,) which, said she, has made your friends 
see less of you than they wished ; and, after some 
other conversation, her majesty and the prioeess 
Elizabeth, who attended her, made a slight curtsy, 
and stepped into the carriage that waited for them 
At the chapel-dooT. TVlftV^a^x«m1Biln»lNl\j(knafor 
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aotne time longer, aod talked of tmiohS' matter*, 
puticnlarlf tbe dd'ioq of (fae colleges. Ha aaked 
wfaetber I was for or against it i I lold him I wu 
% Mend to the nnioa. " Bat lord KiuDoal]," said 
to, " U rtolenc againat it :" (this, by the bje, I did 
■M know before.} The king spoke jocularly of mj 
IntiiDg become fat; "I remember the time," said 
be, " when ;on were aa lean as Dr. ■ • ■ • there," 
polnttng to a geatleman who was standing by. 
" Yon look Tti7 well," «^d bia majesty to Die, 
" and I am coonnced yon are well, if yon would 
onlf think bo: Do, Dr. Heberden," said the king, 
" convince Dr. Beaitie that he is in perfect health." 
(Dr.Meberdm was alao standing by.) " 1 have 
been endeaTouring, air," retaroed the doctor, " to 
da ao." After two sach attesiaiiona of my health, 
M those of the king and Dr. Heberden, I sappoie I 
need not aaj more on that subject. The traib ia, I 
•B better than 1 was. The giddiness has not trotu 
bled me bnt one day since I came to London. 

At Windsor I met with several other friends, 
particularly lady Pembroke, Mra.DelaDy, Mr. and 
MrtiDeLnc; and I was often with tbe famont 
Mist Bnniey.aDtbor of" Cecilia," who has got an 
office in the qnt en's household, and is one of the 
■UBt agreeable yoong women 1 have met with j baa 
great vivacity, joined vrith a most nnawnniing gen- 
tleaeii and ilipplidt)' of manners, 

I pMMd an afternoon, a few daya ago, with lord 
Rodney, I was very glad to meet with that celo> 
bratcd reterao, and much pleased with his comer* ' 
■ation. He Is of tbe middle alze, rather lean^ Ima 
hy^*™"- features for an old maa,i)\einvii\&aK 
j^N^ ainlla rei^ well bred. 
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CXXXIV. TO SIR WILLIAM FORBES. 

HttntoOj near Maidstone, 7tb August^ 1787^ 

I CAME to Hunton the 28tb of last month* Of the 
iBcenery of that beautiful place I need say nothing to 
you, who are well acquainted with it. ' Every thing 
18 so exactly the same that it was, and my memory 
of every thing is so accurate, that the three years 
which have intervened since I was last here, seem 
to have dwindled into as many days. The bbhop 
and Mrs. Porteus are perfectly well, and desire thdr 
best respects to lady Forbes and you. 

Last week we had a visit from a gentleman, (Mr. 
Boissier,) in whose history there are some particd* 
lars, which 1 think will entertain you. He is a man 
of fortune, and of a French family, about fifty years 
of age, was bom in England, and commonly re* 
Bides at Bath, but has passed a great part of his 
time abroad, where it is evident that he has kept 
the very best company. He speaks Italian, Spanish^ 
lind French, and is well conversant in literature ; 
and has so much of the French vivacity, that if he 
had not spoken English with the propriety of a na- 
tive, I should have taken him for a Frenchman, As 
Moses was truned up in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, it was this gentlenuin's chance to be 
educated in all the folly of French philosophy; be 
ivas^ indeed, an avowed, nay a barefaced infidel. In 
this temper of mind he w«nt.to hear the bishop of ' 
Chester preach dt Bath, about two years ago. Tlie 
text was, *< Truly this was the Son of God." He 
#a8 so much struck with the bishop's eZoqnesce > 
mid iie880Diog,4bat \a xsa^ wi «x:rfx^\R. tA ^b^iare 
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to hit MendR, that his miod nag changed, and that 
he waa determined to study Ihe Christian religiou 
with candoar, and withonC delay. An acquaintance 
soon took pJoce between the bishop and him, and 
the; were mutually pleased with each other. Boobs 
were pat into hia hands, and among others my lit^ 
tie book.* To shorten my story, he is now a sin- 
cere Christian; and is Just going to publish a 
" Vindication of Christianity," which he has lrans< 
lated from the French of Mous. Bonuet. Tliis 
work I have seen, and think very highly of it, as ! 
do of the author and translator, who is truly a very 
agreeable, sensible, well.bred man. The sermou 
which, by the providence of 6od, was the cause of 
this conversion, the bishop, at iny desire, preached 
to as last Snnday. I never in my life heard more 
animated eloquence, or a more forcible piece of ar- 
gnmeatatioD ; and the bishop exceeded himself In 
the dellTeryofii.t 

CXXXV. TO MRS. MONTAGU. 

Abetdeen, I'lb Navember, ITBT. 
Aftbr having been for so many months a wanderer, 
I MD at last become Stationary, and sit down to give 
a brief account of what has befallen me since I tore 
myself away from Sandleford. The chief reason of 
my learing, so soon as 1 did, that delightful place, 
and still more delightful society, was, though I did 
not then mention it, the state of my sou's health. 

• •• Evidmon of tlH Chrlitian ReUgtoB." 

• This dlHOunc bet* neotioDed li the IWIi la Qw Keonik 
mlnaw of tie Ui&ap of iMadoa't " SemunM." 
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He had| at that time^ symptoms of approaching 
!tllnesSy particularly an unconquerable sensation of 
cold in his hands and feet ; which made me anxious 
to put him, as soon as pos^ble^ under the care of 
my medical friends in London. He was taken ill, 
as I expected, first more slightly, and afterwards 
Avith such violence, and so many alarming appear- 
ances, that for several days he seemed to be in 
great danger. My friend. Dr. Lettsom, attended 
him with his usual humanity; and, as soon as he 
thought it safe to remove from London, advised me 
to begin my journey. We travelled very slowly, and 
had every advantage that could be derived from 
good roads and good weather; but, though he bore 
the motion of the carriage well enough, he conti* 
nued to be so weak, that I was often at a loss to 
determine whether I should proceed or stop. He 
himself wished to get forward, especially to get to 
Morpeth, where Dr. Keith Uves, a particular friend 
of ours, of whose affectionate temper and medical 
abilities we both have the highest opinion. At 
Morpeth we arrived at last, and were so lucky as 
to find our friend at home, who ordered something 
which did much good ; but the weakness still con- 
tinued, and the disorder appeared to be only alle- 
viated, but by no means removed. At Edinburgh, 
where we rested ten days, I was advised to take 
him to Peterhead, which I did accordingly; and 
the air and mineral- water of that place had so good 
an effect, that, by the end of October, when we 
were obliged to return home, I thought him, and 
he thought himself, perfectly recovered. He has 
been regularly inducted into his new office : but I 
do not inteud that he ihall Kwre any thing to do 
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u I flttd myself nail enough to oiaoage all the bnaU 
nets without difflcultj. Indeed I hare now better 
health than I remember to hare eqjojed for aome 
Tears: and It noald be straoge if It were other- 
wise, coDsidering the very great attention and kind* ' 
DGU which I met with Ht Saadleford and HnntoDi 
Kad> Eince my return to the North, at Gordon* 
CMtle, where I made a. visit of three weeks, WbU« 
my Hon waa at Peterhead. The duchess desired ma 
to present to yon her best respectsj which, hovr- 
erer, I presume her grace will deliver in person, m 
she Is now on her way to Landon, where she measi 

At PeteHiead 1 gave Mrs.ArbnthDot the money 
which yoa committed to my care, and I was happy 
to find her wonderfully well, conaideriog her great 
age. I need not teil yon with what gratitude she 
acltuowledged your bounty, nor how anxiously mi- 
DOte ahe was in her inquiries after your health, and 
that of Mr. and Mrs. Montagu, and their lovclf 
child. She is naturally of an iuquisitive turn, ai 
■olilary people of good parta generally are; bntj 
-where her heart and aCTectioni are engaged, there 
{a DO «od of her interrogatories. It gives me na 
Uttle pleasure to observe, bow much to the better 
tier poor old huuae Ik dianged since she hat had 
the boDoar to be under your patronage. The roof, 
wUdi was entirely decayed, has undei^ne a thO' 
nm^ repair; her moth-eaten tables and chair*, 
whkta were on the pmnt of falling lo pieces by 
tbdr owB w^gbt, have given place to & se\. tA uck 
•net, not floe iadted, but neat and bvAaIkii.'^vA ■, '^«i 
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pr<H«d by Peterhead ; bat he U not robtut, and I 
am obliged to exert m; aathority in moderBting Id* 
qppticatioa to stady. 

Erery body most approve greatly of yoar Beuditig 
Mr. Forbea abroad, previously to hia entering on 
basiDeas. Next to a good conscience, nothiag leads 
more lo tbe happinesa of life (ban habits of acti- 
Titj and industry began in early youth, bo aa to 
■ettle into a permaneot dispoaiiioo before one 
arrireg at inanhiod : and I oever see, vritbout pity, 
a yoDDg man of fortnae who ii bred to no bod- . 
oest, 

Tbe friends you inquire after, sir Joshna Rey. 
Dttlds, Mr. Langton, &c. were all well when I ittt 
London) but I did not this year eec 40 much of 
tbem as usual, ua my health would not permit me 
to be much in tovru. I regret exceedingly mj not 
liaving bad aa opportunity to pay my respects tg 
Miss Bowdler. 

the passage In the " Lounger," to which she 
objects, seems to me to be not very accurate ; and 
I am not sure that I onderstand It, There are 
meo, aud those too of mascoline minds, who pre- 
fer Virgil to Homers Mr. Burke is one : and there 
are others who prefer Metastasio to ShakBpeare, 
and Tasso to Milton. Johnsoa told me he never 
j«t>4 Milton through till he read him in order to 
gather words for his " Dictionary;" and thoughhe 
bw spoken rtf ■% of him in hia " Lives," It ia well 
taown that he did not do so In conversation. On 
the other hand, I have known womeo, whose sen- 
^inenCs were the same with mine, and I suptjoae 
irilh the " Iiomiger's," in legari to vWac ««■»■> 
mtofsf and tfio, for all that, \a& mva4» at 4R^^ 
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cate, and s» tnily feminiDe, as any of thdr sol Fm 
women have the means of judging with prediiiM 
of the comparative merit of Virgil and Homer; fbi 
in order to do that, it is absolutely necessary t 
throw all translations aside, and read them in thd 
own language. Pope's translation is a very pleaain 
poem, and I believe a great favourite with the fai 
sex ; but has nothing of Homer, except the stoi 
and the characters, the manner being totally dil 
ferent: Dryden's •* Virgil" is not a very pleasin 
book, and conveys not any tolerable idea of tb 
original; of whose tenderness, pathos, and del 
cacy, and uniform majesty of expression and mm 
bers, Dryden had no just relish, and whose lai 
guage he did not underatand so perfectly as li 
ought to have done. 

Of the superiority of male to female minds, mac 
has been said and written, but perhaps in too gen< 
ral terms. In what relates to the peculiar basinet 
and duty of either sex, the genius of that sex wil 
I believe, be found to have the superiority. A mai 
though he could suckle, would not make bo good 
nurse as a woman; and though the woman wa 
in bodily strength equal to the man, there are in in 
constitution many things which would make h 
less fit than he is for what may be called the €9 
ternai economy of a family. Matters of leamlBj 
taste, and science, are not more the naittrai pn 
vinceof the one sex than of the other; and^ wil 
regard to these, \vefe they to have the same edoci 
tion and opportunities, the minds of the two sex 
would be found to approach more nearly to e^ 
lity. The same education, however, they cam 
bare, becansie eac\i mu«t >>e vc^««,^ ^^^ l^\ Ua q^ 
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fifcuiiar business ; nor the same opporlunities, be- 
cause many scenes of observation are open to. men, 
ivom wliich women are, by tbeir reserve and mo* 
desty, excluded ; and some open to women, to wbioh 
men ai*e, with great propriety, though- for a dif- 
ferent reason, denied a((mittance. If one were to 
enter into the detail of all these particulars,.! ima- 
gine it would not be difficult to say what sorts of 
writing and parts of learning the two sexes might, 
cultivate with equal success, and in what women 
would be superior to men, and men superior to 
women ; and the inferences, as they occur to me at 
present, would, if I mistake not, receive confiima- 
tion from the history of literature. 

CXXXVII. TO SIR WILLIAM FORBES. 

Aberdeen, 5th March* 1788. 

I SCARCE remember when my attention was so 
much engrossed by a number of little matter^j, as 
it has been for the last two months. This must be 
v^Y apology for not sooner acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of your very kind and affecting letter. After 
what Dr. Hay told me last summer, I had no hopes 
of your son's recovery ; but the account of his death, 
gave me pain, as I well knew what lady Forbes and 
yon, would suffer on that occasion. You have beeu 
tried with many severe afflictions of the same kind, 
but liave borne them as became you ; so that they 
will, 3.JI tl^eir consequences, prove matter of ever- 
lasting triumph. 

It.is witl) great pleasure I see your name in the 
newspapers^ sulitjoiiied to a pelUUxk tA \lAbni<a»ft.^l. 
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commons in behalf of the poor negroes. The 
ciety to which I belong, resolved some time ago tc:^ 
present a similar petition, but the thing is del^ecf 
till we hear from oar chancellor on the subject; 
and he is now very infirm, so ^hat I fear we shall 
be too late in our application. I wrote a *' Dis- 
course on Slavery," particularly that of the negroes, 
about ten years ago, and had thoughts lately of rt*- 
vising and publishing it. So much was I in earnest, 
that I had actually transcribed about a fourth part 
of it; when, having occasion to consult some au- 
thorities, which were not at hand, I foresaw that, 
let me be ever so diligent, the fate of Mr. Wilber- 
forceps intended motion on this subject would, in 
all probability, be determined before my little book 
could begot ready; and so I dropped the scheme, 
at least for the present : which I have the less rea- 
son to regret, as I had little to say which has not 
been said by others, who may be thought to have 
better means of information. I earnestly pray that 
our legislature may have the grace to dojBomething 
effectual in this business, so as to clear the British 
character of a stain, which is, indeed, of the blade- 
est dye.. The freest nation and best-natured people 
on earth are, as matters now stand, the patrons of 
slavery, and of a slavery more severe tlum is war- 
ranted by the laws of France or Spain, or of any 
other country in Europe. What an inconsistency 
is this ; and what a reproach ! I am not, however, 
one of those who think fhat our negroes ought im- 
mediately to be made free. That would be danger- 
oos, and is, I fear, impracticable. Bat to miti- 
gate in the mean time the horrors of their slavery^ 
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imd l6 prepare matters for a gradnal abcdlttaa of 
it, aeema to me to be neither daageroos nor (Uf> 
feiU. 

I h»e been looking Into Dr. Beid's book on 
" The ActiTe Powers of Man." It is written with 
Ua UGiiBl penpicDitf and acuteoess; is in some 
parts rerr entertaining j and to me, who have been 
obliged to think so much on those sabjects, is Terr 
Interesting thronghout. The qoeslion eoncerDing 
Ubeitj' and Necessity is Tery fully discaised, imd 
Tei7ably; and, I ihiDb, nothiDg more needs be lald' 
tboat it. I coald hare wished that Dr. Rdd had 
girea a faller enumemtion of the passions, and tieen 
s little more particular in illusmtitig the duties of 
Bumlity. Bat his manner is, in all his writing*, 
more tiimed to specnlation than to practical philo- 
sophy; which may be awin|;1o his having employed 
himself so mach in the stady of Locke, Hnme, 
Berkeley, and other theorists ; and partly, no donbt, 
to the habits of study and modes of conversation 
whteb were fashionable in this country Id his 
yotinger days. If 1 were not personally acquainted 
with the doctor, I should conclude, from his books, 
■hat he was rather too warm an admirer of Mr. 
Hnme. He confutes, it is tme, some of his opi- 
nions ; but pays them mach more respect than they 
are entitled to. 

I bare the pleasure to inform you that we hare 
heard from our chancellor, who approres highly of 
onr declaring our senlimenls with respect to the 
slHTe-trade, in a petition to the house of cora> 
moni. No time was lost. I had gte^u^A. 'Con 
petidotij which was instantly tVE(ke&,&n& wxAcA 
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Mr. Boissier has published his " Tnui8latio& el 
M. Bonnet's Inqniries concerning Christiamty/' 
and has done me the honour to send me a copy; 
which I shall read as soon as I can coramand a dfl^> 
leisnre. In his preface he menUons bishop Ppr- 
tens as the first " who traced out to him Um road 
whkh leads to truth." From what I have seen of 
this book, I should be apprehensive that the as^ 
that's manner is rather abrupt, and too abstruse to 
be popular, at least in this country. However, the 
world Is under obligations to him, and to his 
worthy translator, for declaring themselves in so 
explicit a manner the friends of religion; and as 
M. Bonnet's character is very high in Fiaiioe» I 
hope his book will do a great deal of good* 

At my spare hours, which have been very few 
this winter, I am preparing to do, what, if ciicom* 
stances had permitted, I ought to have done kng 
ago,— to print an abridgement, (a very brief one) of 
my lectures on moral philosophy andlog^ .1% Is 
intended for no other purpose but to assist theme* 
mory of those students who attend my class; andy 
therefore, though I shall print, I am In doobt whe* 
ther I should publish it. The students, by paying 
for their copies, will, in time. Indemnify me for 
print and paper, which is all I shall ask In the pe- 
cuniary way. Notwithstanding all my care to be 
oondse, I find it will extend to two octavos; tlie 
first of which will contain " Elements of Moral 
Sdence," and the second, " Elements of Logic" 
Under logic I comprehend, not only the philosophy 
of evidence, but likewise every thing that rdates to 
language, composition, and criticism. Hitherto It 
has been my wa^ , aa \x Yvaa x\ax qI m^ ^itdjKMiort 



m 

M make Ibe itndenUi take down Id writing an aba- 
tnet of th« lectnrei and conrenatiotii ; and tbl* 
Rwtbod 1| not wtihont ita ■drantagei; bnl inch 
■bunctt, being writien Id great haile, were uol 
•hnj* correct, and took op a good deal of time. 
Ae tUne which 1 ihall txrt by using a printed text 
book, I Intend to employ io comnienling span 
diMic anifaori, and oth«r profitable exercliea.* 

Von will be glad to hear that Snnday acboolt 
•re likely to do good here. Eight hare been act 
•.{Vlog, and are gnppoited by mlMcriptloa. 

tfy 100 deiirei hli beel respects. My congh Iim 
•billed me to eiuploy bim more frequently. In lbs 
monlng meeting at eight, than 1 wJ)hed to do: 
bnl be likes the bniinesB, and has now had eipeii> 
ffleeof almoot all theTarietiesof it. He hai also 
teen composing some lectnrei, one of wbicb, ae- 
eompaoled iritb a model in pasteboBrd, ii an ae- 
•onm of Raymond Lnllj'i mill for making tuxiu, 
•Dnded to by Dr. Campbell in the " Fbiloaopby of 
Shetorie." He got Ekymond's book iu the ccdlege 
Hbraiy, and made the mill exactly according to the 
Mithor*s directiona. 



PMcrbHd, U Ksy, ITM. 
Tbb book I haw In view will Dot be a metj; syila- ■ 
boa, Uke tbe pamphlet wUcli Dr. Blair pabllshed; 

• TUnbridgniinitorhlileetun, Di. BntOa pi't'U'b^ 
mia tht Uilc ol " ElemmU of Honl St^enmy i^ %n^ 
ntiOM In Uh jwb ITfO, tb* • 
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nor a collection of aphorisms, lil^e Dr. Fergiiflon'« 
*^ Institates :*' in its plan it will more resemble 
Dr. James Gregory's *' Conspechu Medicimg The* 
oretica;" only it will be in English. If I live to 
execute my purpose, it will comprehend the sub* 
stance of all my lectures and convenathni, (for t 
often teach in the Socratic method, by question and 
answer,) with the omission of such illustralioDS, 
facts, and reasonings only, as cannot be expressed 
in few words. The first volume will contain the 
*' Philosophy of the Human Mind; Principles of 
Natural Religion ; Moral Philosophy ; and Politics:* 
and the second, *^ Logic, or the philosophy of evU 
dence; and Rhetoric, or the Belles Lettres.*? 
About one hundred and forty large quarto pages of 
the first volume are written ; and I hope, if my 
health does not prevent me, to have it in the pree» 
before the end of the year. 

The same post that brought your last most agreed 
able favour, brought also a letter, with two pamw 
phlets, from the bishop of London. The bishop i| 
veiy urgent with me, as you are, to publish my pa* 
pers on the slave trade. He says they will come in 
good season if they appear before the next session 
of parliament, for that nothing in that business 
will be done this session. The privy-council, he 
says, have been at uncommon pdns to ascertain 
the exact nature of the African slave trade, and the 
State of the slaves in our West India islands. Hia 
lordship also wishes me to subjoin, as an appendix 
to my papers, an examination of an extraordinary 
pamphlet, wUch has just appeared, to prove the 
lawfuhiess, or, as the author calls it, the Ueiineu 
of the slave trade, trom vYift ^ctv^voAVi^ ^1 Vloks^ QUI 



r lDe,bnt I have not yet gut time (o read it. It la 
dw work ofa Spanish Jesail of the oame of Hanii, 
who, it seems, is cooDecied with the slave mei-i 
ctiants of LWerpool, by whose meann he hopet pa 
obtalo prefenoent in the chnrch of Englanil, to 
iridch be ia willing to coaform ; his pamphlet it 
dedicated to the major, aldermen, &c. of Uver- 
pool. The slave deiders exult \a this champioo, 
and saf that his work is unaosnerable ; but the 
blthopof Loodoa says it is mereJesnitical sophistrjr. 
From what I have seen of it, I shoald think it aa 
CHT matter to answer it; but whether I shall be 
eUe to do Ihif, I know not. My health U a great 
hlndennce to all my projects. 

The other pamphlet which the bishop sent me, 
It a " Pastoral Letler to the English Clergy la the 
West lodies," who are all, it seems, subject to his 
eccle^astlcal jurisdiction. It is short, bat rery 
elegaiit, and very like himself and his station. It 
rdates chiefly to two things: the conversion and 
edacBtion of the negroea, which he earnestly and 
powerfolly recommepds; and the qaalilicacioni 
which he insists on fiuding in alL those West In- 
dians who may apply to him for holy orden. My 
little book of " Evidences," is one of those which ' 
hla loidshlp is pleased to recommend to thdr at. 



Fetnhenl, 3d Jul], ItW. ' 
n as it is ia my power I shall ^Ne \\ib ■&« - 
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11 mf heart; let it 
pcN^de. To sDcli a trade the Briiiib legiBlatme 
win liSTe DO objection ; and I trait tbe; will oerer 
(etotatB any other, lliey hare entered into thil 
hwii ww with a generous alacrity tliat don thmn 
Infinile liODaDr; and will soon, I hope, make inch 
ngoluloaa u will render my zeal and my acgn- 
■Dents onuecesiary, and even oaEeoBonable. 



PeUibcad, loUi July, ITM. 
I ui moclt obliged to yon for the qnotatioo from 
lln. Pioizi' a letters, and to that isdy for speaUiq 
of HM with ao much iiindoesB.* 1 was introduced 
to her Bod Mr lluale by Dr. Johnson, aud rec^icd 
■uir and great dtiliiies from both. Mr.Thnlc 
wu a moet respectable character ; Intelligent, miv 
tnt, comtDQaicatire, and friendly : and I grtatly 
■dMlicd bia wife for her rirarity, learning, aOaU- 
Str, aod bcMty ; 1 thought her, indeed, one of tbe 
BOrt agreealde tromeD I ever aaw ; and conld Mt 
kata Iioagined her capable of actbg tonnwitea 
' pHtaiiheafterwardadid. 

What ahe aaya of Goldsmith U perfectly true. 
Be trai a poor fretful creatni'e, eaten up mth affec- 

■ Tba panfi^h in quatlai ma u foUoin : " Dr. B«- 

attt* If B churning u evBr. Eveiy body r«- 

JolgathutlMdcKlaiiiUlgeClilipeiiilon. Every ou Ioth 
"Ud but Ooldimltli, who uyihe csrmot bur tbe il^t otto 
auuh ap^uae u n all be*H>w upon Um. D\&\ww«.iA^ 
■■ i* UOHlt wbo would Mine ha wu K> «ua<iUB«.i 1^ 
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tation and envy. He was the only person I ever 
knew who acknowledged himself to be envions. In 
Johnson's presence he was qniet enough; hot in 
his absence expressed great uneasiness in hearing 
him prised. He envied even the dead ; he could 
not bear that Shakspeare should be so mvch ad- 
mired as he is. There might, however, be some* 
thing like magnanimity in envying Shakspeare and 
Dr. Johnson; as in Julias Caesar's weeping to 
think, that at an age at which he had done so little, 
Alexander should have done so much. . But surely 
Goldsmith had no occasion to envy me; which, 
however, he certainly did, for he owned it (thongb, 
when we met, he was always very ciidi ;) and I re^ 
cdved undoubted information, that he seldom min- 
ed an opportunity of speaking ill of me beliiud mj 
back. Goldsmith's common conversation was a 
strange mixture of absurdity and silliness ; of rilli- 
ness so great, as to make me sometimes think that 
he affected it. Yet he was a genius of no mean 
rank : somebody, who knew him well, called bim 
an inspired idiot. His ballad of *' Edvdn and An- 
gelina" is exceedingly beautiful, and well con- 
ducted; and inhis two other poems, though tliers 
be great inequalities, there is pathos, eneigy, and 
even sublimity. 

* • 

CXLI. TO THE DUCHESS OF GORDON. 

Aberdeen, 8th Augost, 1TB8. 
It delights me to hear that lord Huntly is to go to 
Oxford or Cambridge. An English uoivenity is 
the best place on earth for study; and, what is 
of still greater couset^neiice, es^^id^^ tA«k person 
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af blghtsnk, It nipplies the best opporhmitiea of 
' Mmlracting ihixe earl]' connexjons of Mendsbtp, 
whl^ one rememben with eiqnuite pleamre to 
tlie end of life; and whicb often contribute, more 
(h*D any thing else, to a great man's influence and 
popolaiity. Mr. Pitt, great as he Is by hereditary 
right, and greater still by his own genius and virtue, 
wotlld, I am penaaded, readily acknowledge bow 
much he owes to Cambridge. Therehe was fron) 
the fint a general favourite ; and there he found 
many valnable iiiends, wbo, I am told, stilt adhere 
tobimnithaferrencyofzealjinwbich it is difficult 
to My,' whether ad miration or fondness be the most 
powerful ingredient. Such attachments do hononr 
to hnmao nature, and are equally delightful and 
iMdng. The duke will be at no loss to determine 
wlNHher Oxford or Cambridge is to be honoured 
wtdi hnd Huutly'a restdeoce. It is oalural foi' me 
to hB*e a partiality to tbe former : but in most 
dllngs tbey are, I believe, pretty equal. Oxford It 
a.place of greater resort and more hiilllancy; bnt 
the quiet of Cambridge is, perhaps, more salutary 
10 the ttadeat. Each has produced such a onmber 
of great men, as no other seminary in the ancient 
or modem world can boast of. The duke of Glou- 
cMter*! aon. If I mistake not, is gone to Cam- 
brid^. 

My Ron is greatly honoured by the notice yon 
takeof htm, and desires to oOer his bumble senice. 
Uli hetith is quite re-established, but he is too 
stndlooi to be roboit. He bas gone pretty deep la 
die theory of music, and now begins u> ^t%i^&v& ^ 
little. TheoiganlfhisfavonriteuiBiTiimci^x.-, imA, 
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as he has something of a medianical turn, and needs 
to be decoyed from his books sometimes, I have 
made him employ his Idsore at Peterhead, in snper- 
inten^g the building of an organ, under the au- 
spices of I>r. Laing. It is now almost finished, and 
can ahneady, as Hamlet says. 



-Ditooime moit doquent muiie. 



The worlcmanship is good, and the tones are very 
pleasing. 

CXLII. TO THE DUCHESS OF GOftDOK. 

Aberdeen, SOth November, 17M. 
• • • The late dreadful news from Windsor mast 
have been most distressing to yoor grace.* Blessed 
be God, the danger seems now to be over ; other- 
wise I should not be able to write on that, or lay 
other subject. For these ten days past I have 
thought myself in a dark, confused, feverish dreaaif 
with nothing before me but danger and-faofitr. 
The agitation and anxiety I have undergone, wn, 
indeed, such as it is impossible to describe, aad 
such as I shall not soon get the better of. Bat muf 
God restore the health of the best of sovevrigMy 
and the best of men ! and it matters not what be- 
comes of me. Your grace must have the most M- 
thentic intelligence, otherwise I would tell yon of a 
letter which I had to-day from sir William Fortwi» 
which mentions one received from the highest as- 

• The king's illness. 
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tboH^i certifylDg, Ibat hU m^esty Ii In a hlr mj 
of recoTcry ; and that the tlowneat of the rernnrj 
H, in die opinioD of the pfaysiciaiis, rery much In 
hll faTonr. Sir William Furdfce too, in ■ letter 
nliicfa Bnired bere jesterday, gives the aame ae- 
oottDl, and lays that the delirium ia gone. I bope 
the king will Eoon have the eiqnliite tUtslaciKin 
U> know, from what hU aabjects have inflered on 
IhiaoccMlon, that he is, u he detervM to be, the 
DMMt belored prince tlut ever «at on the British 
throne. 

Ton de^re to know my opinion of Mr. Gibbon. 
[can lay very little about bim; fbrsncbistheaOec- 
lallOn of hiiityle, that I coald never get through 
the half of one of his volumes. If any body would 
ttanshUe him into good clasaical Engliab, (inch, I 
neau, a* Addison, Swift, lord Ljttelton, &e. wrote,} 
I aiwold read him with eagemeu ; for I know there 
BiHt be much carious matter in his vrork. HU 
artli Sgainat religion, bare, 1 think, been all eon. 
fated i hedoes not teem tonuderstand that part of 
hlamt4«cti iudeed, 1 have never yet met iritba 
Ban, 01 vrith an author, who both nndentood 
Cbri^anity, and disbelieved it. It Is, I am told, 
thti fiiaUffn to admire Gibbon'9 atyle: myoplnioa 
<riU,h(nreTer, ismpporied by great authorities, of 
wktUD I need only mention lord MantOeld, the pre- 
.ttat Uihop of London, Mrs. Montagu, and ai^or 
Mereer. In the bishop's last letter to me there U 
the following passage : " We have been mndi 
amused this summer with Keate's ' Acoauoxol^ift 
Felew Islands:' audit is almost UieonV^ «aTnaec 
boot we hare bad f Air Gibboa'a three tniV^I <V*mW» 
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are fit only for the gloom and horror of wintry 
storms : his style is more obscure and affected 
than ever; and his insults on Christianity not less 
ofiensiTe.'* 

CXLIII. TO MRS* MONTAGU. 

Abetdeen, S5th Maith* 1789* 

« • * My friend Dr. Campbell's- great work (a 
new Translation of the Gospels, mth preliminary 
Dissertations, and Notes critical and explanatory, 
in two volumes 4to.) Is published at last. I care- 
fiilly read the whole in manuscript, and vnrote many 
a sheet of remarks and criUdsms upon it ; and have 
no scruple to say, that it is one of the most import- 
ant publications ,in theology, if not the nuui Im- 
partanty that has appeared in my time. It ^rill 
^ve the public, at least the rational part of the 
public, a very high idea of the learning, aoite- 
ness, industry, candour, and piety of the antbor, 
who is my next neighbour, and with whom I baie 
lived in the same sodety, upon the most intimate 
terms, for almost thirty years. It is abont forty 
years since he engaged in this important work ; and 
yet I am afirud he will not get so much by It as 
Mr. Sheridan did by the comedy of the ** Doenuu" 
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Has. HONTAau. 



PeMrbMd, smh Hay, ITSO. 

I coNoRATULATEyon, madam, on the late proceed- 
logsof the comEnons in behalf of humanity nnd Jn*- 
tice. The acconnt of Mr. Wilberforce's speech that 
appeared tn the papers ts no doubt ver; imperfect ; 
bot it does him Infinite booonr, and I bavG read It 
«liae and again with great delight. It confirms a 
nnmber of focts which 1 find In my papers on ne- 
gro alaTery, but of which I had of late become 
Bomewhat diUmatful, bavlDK fbi^otten the antho- 
litiet on which I had recorded them. The truth 
is, I hare been collecting materials on that subject 
for apwardi of twenty-five jeara; and, as faraamy 
pow voice could be heard, hare laboured, not alto- 
gether unsuccessfully, in pleading the cause of the 
poor Afiicang. This, at least, I can say widi 
truth ; that many of my pupils hare gone to the West 
Indies, and, I tmst, have carried my prindpka 
along with them, and exemplified those priociplea 
In their conduct to their nnfottunate breUiren. A 
good deal of my informatioo, with respect to th« 
negroes, I received from a most worthy old geatLe- 
nuui, a particular friend of nine, who had been 
long in one of our West India islands; and having 
acquired a competent fortune, returned to his own 
I country, and devoted the last thirty years of a long 
life to philosophy and literatnre. He was one of 
the most learned men I have ever met ^Wi, a, Aii- 
cere Cbristiauj and one wlio held aU \t^uftVn, <^ 
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pression, and every sort of inbamanity^ in ntter de* 
testation. 

Mrs. Arbutbnot is surprisingly well. She was at 
church yesterday. I need not tell you with what 
raptures of esteem and gratitude she speaks of you. 
I' observe your benevolent intention of making an 
addition to your bounty to her; but will take it 
upon me to say, that it is quite unnecessary, as I 
know she considers herself as raised by your good* 
ness to a state, not only of competence, but of 
opulence. She speaks of writing to lier patroness 
very soon. 

CXLV. TO MRS. MONTAGU. v 

Peterhead, Slit July, 1789. 

I AM very happy to hear, that the lord-primate of 
Ireland^ has not forgotten me, and beg leave to 
offer my humble respects to his grace. The en- 
dowing of an university at Armagh, with a library 
and astronomical apparatus, is a work worthy of 
his benevolent, liberal, and magnificent mdod. 
Though the college of Dublfn be, as I have been 
toLd it is, abundantly flourishing, it is certainly not 
extensive enough for so populous a country ai Ire- 
land ; one proof of which is the great nmaber of 
Irish students that every year resort to Glasgow ; a 
circumstance which gives no little uneasiness to the 
people of Dublin, if I may judge from tome of their 
pamphlets; in which not Glasgoir only^ but the 

• The most reverend. Dr. Ricbtid RoUoioo, lord aroh- 
bishop of Armagh. 
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Other Scottish liniTersities, are attacked with ran- . 
COHMS a«p«rit]', and auch a total disregard to truth 
B3 is hardly credible. I opce had thoughts of an- 
swering one of the most malicious of thoic pam- 
^et», bat changed my mi ad on CDDsiderin;; that 
the itbase was aaonymons, and, in respect of style 
end compoaitioD, eo void of merit, that there was 
no chance of its gaining any attention. I sincerely 
wish success to the itrchbishop'g noble foandaliou 
at Armagh. Every friend to humanity must regret 
that hia health is so precarious. 1 made Mr. 
Creech very happy, by transmitting to him your 
and his grace'ii apprOhiition of the " Comparative 
View of Edinbut^b." 

Ooeknowa not what to say of this wonderFalrS' 
ndntion that is likely to lake place in France. As 
I wish all mankind to be free and happjr, I should 
r^oice ia the downfall of French despotism, if I 
thought it would give happiness to the people ; but 
the French seem to me to be better fitted for that 
■ort of government which they want to throw off, 
than for any other that they could adopt in in 
stead, mi of late, the glory ofnhe monarch was 
the supreme wish of a Frenchman's heart; and 
that principle, though in the day of trouble and to- 
mnlt it may admit of a temporary auapension, will 
■ot soiM or easily give way to the cooler and more 
pbUosophic DOtioDS that have long been familiar to 
the British politician. It is true, the political ideas 
of the French have been In a state of improvement 
ever since the time of MonCesquiea, who fLnX^icn. 
his countrymen a sketch otthe coualvWCiotitA'S.^V 
iaod ! bat political liberty ia ft tUnKt "Hliwix, c«'s 
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among us who have long enjoyed it, is not univer^ 
sally Huderstood, and which Harrington, Sydney, 
and Locke understood very imperfectly. I dare 
say, that the hulk of the French nation at this mo- 
ment suppose, as the North-Americans seem to do, 
that liberty consists in the privilege of doing what 
they please, or, at least, of being subject to no laws 
but those of their own making ; and yet it is cen- 
tainly neither the one nor the other. The first 
would be anarchy, the worst sortof slavery ; and the 
other is not compatible with any plan of policy that 
was ever yet devised by man. Political liberty I 
take to be, that state of society, in which men are 
so governed by equitable laws, and so tried by equ- 
table judges, that no man can be hindered itom 
doing what the law allows him to do, nor have rei^ 
son to be afraid of any man so long as he does his 
duty. But I apprehend it wiU be long before a na- 
tion, emerging from despotism, and assuming a 
popular form of policy, can hit upon the proper 
way of establishing such a state of things; and 
till that be done, convulsions are to be expected, 
which will sometimes endanger liberty, and some- 
times tend to the subversion of legal authority. If 
the revolution in France be made effectiudy it vriil 
probably be beneficial to the poor negroes; for I am 
told that M. Neckar and the national assembly 
have explicitly declared themselves for the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade. 
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Aberdeen, Id Auguit, 1790. 
Ut bod coDtinun, aa he haa been for iheae four 
weeks pasi, wilbonl either gaining ground, ur ap- 
pirentljr losing any.* His debiiity is ratreme ; and 
hli congh a litlle (raubtesome, but not very panful ; 
■od to me it does not leem to have thai hollow 
Kmad whieh is generally beard in consnmpiiTe 
tMCB. He continnes bis milk diet ; the greatest 
part of which is goats' milk, 
- I am well aware of the propriety of yonr adiice, 
and nil! endeavonr to profit by it. To torment 
illiljlll^i I with nnavailing anxieties abont pMsihIe, 
jOr'wa probable evils, ii not only iibpnidenl, bnt 
nnlawfnl ; for onr religion expressly foiblda ft, 
Bnt I have not now the comnmnd of my thongbts. 
Ever since the commeDcement of oar vacation, 1 
have been passing, without intermission, fromooe 
eceoeof perplexitj and sorrow to another, Bnllet 
me not trouble you with things of this Datare. It 
vronld become me better to speak of the manlfbld 
UessiDgs which Providence has conferred npon me, 
than of any trials which may have foUcn to my lot. 
Theae will all terminaie well if it is not my own 
Auilt; and even for these 1 ought to be Ibankfnli 
for 1 cau say, from the fullest convlctioD, that " it 
is good for me to have been afflicted." 

I am glad that yon approve of my aiigbt annota- 
tions npoa Addison. 1 have not yet got a al^t. «I 
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toipfonayontliat my aonJameais dead; that tbe 

last duties to bim are now paid; and that I am eD< 
dearonrins to rcCarn, with the little ability that Is 
left me, and with entire snbmiuion to the will of 
Prurideuce, to theardinaryboaiDessof life. I have 
loat one who was alwaja a pleaaing compaDion; 
but who, far the last fire or «ix years, was one of 
the most entert^nia)! and inatmctiTe compaulona 
that ever man was bleaaed with : for his mind com- 
prehended almost eFer7,9cleDCG; he was a most 
attentive obaerrer of liti: and mannera; a master of 
classical learniag; aod be possessed an exuberance 
of irit and humonr, a force of nndentanding, and a 
correctness and delicacy of taate, beyond any other 
personof hisage Ibave ever known. 

He was taken ill in the night of the 30th of No- 
vember, 17S9; and from that time bis decline 
commenced. It was long what phyaici^ia call a 
nervout atrophs: bnt (owaida the end of Jane, 
Sjmploois began to appear of the Inngs being af- 
fected. OifOts' milk, and afterwards asses' milk, 
were procnred for him in abundance ; and snch ex- 
cicige as he conLd bear he regularly took ; these 
Deans lengthened his days, no donbt, and alleid- 
atedliia saBerings, which, indeed, were not often 
severe : bnt, in spite of all that could be done, b» 
fiew maker and weaiur, and died the 19th of No- 
vember, 1790, without complaint or p^n, withont 
e*en a gnma or a sigh ; retaining to tbe last mo- 
ment the nia of hia rational faculties : indeed, 
from first to last, not one. ddirious wnd «Net ea- 
caped him. He lived twenty-two ■jew* a»* \\&«- 
teeil daya. Many week* befiare it catoft, ^* *^' 
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Aberdeen, uth DMaolMT, 1790. 
I ENOW foa are aaxiouB to hear from me ; and I 
nbh, as I liBie mach to say, to tviite joo a long 
letter; but that ia not in my power at |)reeeDt. 
Iliere is onljr ooe subject on which I can tbinii ;■ 
and my neires are ao shattered, and my mind feels 
(if 1 may so expreta myaelO so sore, thai I can 
hardly attend (a any thing. Von may be assored, 
that lothe witlofOod tarn perfectly resigned: and, 
in the late dispensation of his Procidence, 1 see 
lannmerable ioslancea of the divine beuignity, for 
which I can never be snffldently thankful, 

Mr. •*■* would tell you many particular?, which 
I need not recapitnlale. Since the last duty was 
paid, I hare thrice ft-ilay attended my bnsiness Id 
the coUege; (he doing of which is, in the present 
ciFcnmatancee, painful aud laborious, but, perhaps, 
salutary. I sleep irregularly ; the pain in my nde 
is frequently troublesome ; and the dizziness in my 
head is so great, as would alarm and astonish me, 
if I bad not been used to it : but, upon the whole, 
I am as well as I had auy reason to expect. I have 
had very kind letters of condolence from all my 
friends. 

1 know not whether yon will, as a phyridan, Bp- 
pTOTG of what lam doing at my hoars of leisure — 
writing an account of the life, character, edticution, 

• There«iii1aHofhiieldntKin,Ktto«^<Acia«W>!^ 
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and literary proticieocy, of our departed friend. I 
sometimes think it gives relief, to my mind, and 
soothes it. At any rate, it is better than runniog 
into company, in order to drive him, as much as 
possible, out of my remembrance. With all the 
tenderness that writing on such a subject necessa- 
rily occasions, it yields also many consolations so 
pleasing, that for the world I would not part with 
them. I know not what I shall da with this narrft* 
live when it is finished : I have thoughts of printf 
ing a few copies of it, and sending them to my par^- 
ticular friends. 

I have ordered a marble slab to be erected over 
his grave ; with an inscription, of which I enclose a 
copy. In some things I think it falla below the 
truth I but rises into nothing above it, so far as I 
caQ judge. Monumental inscriptions I consider as 
belonging, not to poetry, but to histdry ; the wri* 
ters of them should give the tmth, if posaible the 
whole truth, and nothing but the troth. I wrote 
this inscription in Latin; thiidcing that language 
more suitable, than English, to his character as a 
scholar and philosopher. The papers he has left 
are many; but few of them finished. Id little 
notes and memorandums, some Latin and somt 
English, I find strokes of character greatly to his 
honour, forms of devotion, pious resolatioDSy faints 
for writing essays, &c. 
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Abotdeen, Sltt Jmusry, npl, 
Mv heart is likely loreceire very soon another deep 
wound. Our priacipal's life is in the most extreme 
dinger. Tbe disorder began with what wor tap- 
paced a cold odIjt, but has become li most violent 
wtbma with fever, and in the ai|;ht time such ex- 
treme distress, that Mrs. Campbell told me to-day, 
inanagouy ofgrief, that it would be better for lilm 
to be at rest. This moruiog he expressed great 
ankiety to see me. I went immediaiely, and was 
aiqaarter of an hour alone with him. He told me 
be was dying, with other matters which I cannot 
mention ; and gave me directioDs with respect to 
tome things id which he U interested. I endea- 
Toared to ruse bis spirits ; and when I left him, 
be nae better thiu when I weiit in. But Dr. ■•■■• 
hat little or no hopes of him : Mrs. Campbell has 
none. I thonght his pulse not bad; tiut he told 
Be he bad always a very slow pulse. A person so 
amiable and so ralaable, and who has been my in- 
timate and aSectioaate friend for thirty years, it Is 
■Dt a slight matter to lose ■. but 1 fear I mast lose 
Ua. His death will be an unspeakable loss to oar 

Tbe monument, with the inscription. Is now 
erected in the church-yard j so that all that matter 
b over. I often dream of the grave that la im^vx 
it. I saw with some satisfaction, on &^leoccano&i 
tbat J( !» ray deep, aad capable of bdWiog \bt co®» 
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laid on that which is already in it. I hope my ( 
friends will allow my body to sleep there. 

CL. TO SIR WILLIAM FORBES. 

Aberdeen, Sist Januaky, 1791* ' 

1 HAVE too often sent you letters that mast have 
given yon pain t I am happy in having it. in my 
power to send one -that will give yon pleasure. I 
beg yon will let Mr. Baron Gordon and Mr. Arbath- 
not know the contents of it. 

Our principal Campbell's disorder has taken an 
unexpected and very favourable turn. I sat with 
him half an hoar . to-day, and foond, to my inex- 
pressible satisfaction, that his fever is gone, tha( 
he has little to complain of, and that he now be- 
gins to have hopes of recovery. I have seldom seen 
him more cheerful ; and he would willingly have 
talked much more than I would allow him to d(k 
Few things have ever happened to me in life that 
gave me more satisfaction than the prospect of his 
recovery : it is a blessing to the public, of ine8ti-< 
maUe benefit to Marischal college, and to me a 
very singular mercy. In consequence of it, I feel 
my heart more disengaged and light than it has 
been these many long months. May God confim 
his recovery, and preserve him ! The physidans 
also entertain sanguine hopes. 

Yon, my dear sir, and I, have seen several in- 
stances of the power of Christianity in triumphioff 
over death. I saw many instances of it on a la^ 
occasion, that nearly affected me. I must ^veyon 
a JJttle anecdote, vAiVOd VLtvQunVM\l told me to- • 
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day. At a time when Dr. Campbell seemed to be 
jast expiriDg, and had told bis wife and niece that 
it was so, a cordial happened unexpectedly to ghe 
him relief. As soon as he was able to speak, he 
said, that he wondered to see their conntenanoes 
80 melancholy, and covered with tears, in the ap- 
prehension of his departure. At that instant, said 
he, I felt my mind in such a state, in the thoughts 
of my imaediate dissolution, that I can express my 
feelings in no other way, than by saying, that I was 
in a rapture. The feelings of such a mind as Dr. 
Campbeirs, in such an awful moment, when he 
certainly retained the full use of all his faculties, 
deserve to be attended to. When will an infidel die 
such a death ? 

I have a thousand things to say ; but, after wliat 
I said last, every thing else is impertinent. Adieu ! 
May God bless lady Forbes and your family. 



CLI. TO THB DUCHESS OF GORDON. 

Aberdeen, 7th Ifaich, 1791. 

ArrsR the. patient hearing which your grace has 
done me the honour to grant to several of my opi* 
nkms, I presume you will not be at a loss to guess 
what I thinlc of Mr. Burke's book on the French 
revolution. T wished the French nation very well ; 
I wished their government reformed, and their re- 
ligion ; I wished l>oth to be according to the Bri- 
tish model : and I know not what better things I 
oould have wished them. But (with the skill and 
temper of that surgeon, who, in order to alleviate 
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the toothache, should knock all his patient's teeth ( \ 
down his throat) they, instead of reforming po* i' 
Iiery, seem to have resolved upon the abolition of |' 
Christianity; instead of amending their govern- [ 
ment, they have destroyed it ; and instead of adfi* i 
sing Uieir king to consult his own and his people^s 
dignity, by making law the rule of his conduct, tliey 
have used him much more cruelly than our Charles 
I. was used ; they have made him a prisoner and a 
slave. 

They will have a democracy indeed, and no ari- 
stocracy I They know not the meaning of the words. 
A democracy, in which aU men are stipposed to be 
perfectly equal, never yet took place in any nation, 
and never can, so long as the distinctions are ac^ 
knowledged of rich and poor, master and servant, 
parent and child, old and young, strong and weak, 
active and indolent, wise and unwise, lliey will 
have a republic; and of this word too they misun- 
derstand the meaning ; they confound republic with 
levelling : and a levelling spirit, generally diffused, 
would soon overturn the best republican fabric that 
ever was reared, lliey must also have a mdnarcby 
(or at least a monarch) without nobility ; ool 
knowing, that without nobility a free monaidiy 
can no more subsist than the roof of a house cm 
rise to and retain its proper, elevation, wlule the 
walls are but half built ; not knowing, that where 
there are only two orders of people in a nation, and 
those the regal and the plebeian, there must be pei^ 
petual dissension between them, dther till the king 
get the better of the people, which will make him 
(If he pleases) de&VQ^Vcal, ot tAU the (»eople get the | 
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IwUer of the liiag, which, where all wbonHnadon 

It abolished, mutt iatroduce aaarchr. It must be 

the Intemt of the nobUity lo keep the people la 

good bnMonr, thew being olwafs a mmt formtda- 

hle bod; ; ud it is equally the interest of the im>- 

biea to nipport ihe throne i for If it fall they are 

enuhed in lit rniai. Ilie ume home of oommoni 

that mnrdutd Charlei I. rated tbe bonne at lordi 

10 be naeleaa : and wheo the raM>le of France had 

inprisoDGd and enBlaved their kiug, they inune- 

Hacelj tet abont aniiihilatiug their noblea. Socb 

t]iiiigii hare happened; and inch things mnil aU 

mji happen in like circumstanceB. Thew piiod- 

)Ma I bare becD pondering in my mind these tblrty 

IMn I and the more I learn of hisloij, of law, aad 

rfbnman nature, the more I become satix&ed of 

heir trath. But there aeenu to be just now In 

'nuice anch a total ignorance of hnman oalnre and 

f good learning, as is perfecUy luloniihing ; there 

no congideration, no Biai|iUcity, no dignity; all 

froth, phrensy, and foppery. 

In Mr. Burke's book are many eijiresaloni, that 

ght perhaps, with equal propriety, have been 

(warm: but againit theieitisnoteaaytognard, 

en a powerful eloquence U animated by an ar> 

t mind. There are also, no doubt, lome ihinp 

might have been omitted wilhont loas: and 

arrangement of the subject might peHiaps bare 

more convenient for ordinary readers. Bnt 

pirit and principles of (he work, I, a* a lorer 

F king and of the cougtitniion of my connlri, 

ghly approve ; and within mj ivrj TAxnm 

of luflnence I tbail not fall to Twomm«a&\^- 
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here just now, though she commonly resides at 
Bath. She is to draw up a paper of directions for 
me. . i know not whether you have seen her. She 
Is one of the most agreeable women I know : to 
her genius and learning you are no stranger. 

Fulham Palace is a noble and venerable pile, and 
so large that I have not yet learqed to find my way 
in it. The grounds belonging to it, which are per- 
fectly level, and comprehend twenty or thirty acres, 
are of a circular form nearly, and surrounded by a 
moat supplied with water from the Thames ; and 
roand the whole circumference, on the inside of 
the moat, there is a fine gravel walk, shaded with 
four or five rows of the most ms^estic oaks, elms, 
'&c. that are any where to be seen. Of the build- 
logs, which form two square courts, (besides of- 
fices,) some are ancient, and some comparatively 
modem. Many of the apartments are magnificent, 
particularly the dining-room (which was the work 
of bishop Sherlock) and the library. There is also 
a very elegant chapel, in which the whole family 
meet to prayers at half past nine in the morning, 
and where the bishop preached to us on Sunday 
evening, from the second article of the creed. 1 
never heard, even ft-om him, a finer sermon ; and 
Montagu, who is a sort of critic in sermons, was 
in utter astonishment at the energy and elegance of 
his pronunciation. 

I read yesterday the debate on the slave-trade, 
which fills a two-shilling pamphlet. The speeches 
of Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Pitt, Mr. W. Smith, and 
Mr. Fox are most excellent, and absolutely uiian- 
twerable. The friends to the abolition are very 
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'who hare acquired a taste for tbem. Bad hara oo- 



CLIV, TO Sm WILLUM FORBEt. 

Abndm, I41h Hudi, ITSS- 

Our plans relating to Montagn* are all at an end. 
I am lany to gire you the pain of beiog informed 
that he died this morniDg at fire. Hia disorder wai 
a fever, from which at first we had little appreben- - 
■loD ; but it cat him off in five da^s. He himself 
Ihougbt from tbe beginningtbat it n-onld be fatal ; 
and, ))efure tbe delirium came on, spoke mth great 
composure and Christian piety of hla approaching 
dissolution : he even gare some directions abont 
hia faneiaJ. The delirium wai Tery violent, and 
otmtinued till nithin a few minutes of hia death, 
when be wus heard, to repeat in a whisper ttie 
Lord's prayer, and begau an nufinished senieoce, 
of. which nothing could be heard bat the words in- 
eom^titls glory. Pious senlimenta prevailed tn 
hia miud through life, and did not leare him till 
death ; Dor then I trust did Ibey leave bim. Nou 
witbltandUig the extreme Tiolecce of hia fever, he 
■eemed to suff<:r little pain either iu body or in 
mind, and as his end drew near, a smile settled 
npon his countenance. I need not tell yoa that be 
bad every attention that skilful and aSecUonaie 
physidans could bestow. 1 give you the troable.to 
notify (his fvent to Mr. Arbulhnot. I wonld have 
written to bim, but have many things to mind, and 
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but indifferent health. However, I heartily ac- 
quiesce in the dispensations of Providence, whidi 
are all good and wise. God bless you and yoor 
fomily.- 

He will be much regretted; for wherever he 
went he was a very popular character. 

CLT. TO THE REV. DR. LAI NO. 

Aberdeen, 10th April, 179& 

I WISHED to answer your kind letter as soon as I 
recdved it, or as soon after as possible ; but the 
very interesting and painful suspense I was kept b 
b^ Dr. Campbell's illness, disqualified me for wri- 
ting, and every thing else. His illness was so vfep 
lent, that, considering his age and enfeebled stata^ 
and some other disorders which I knew he wai 
afflicted with, I did not at first imagine that hi 
could live two days. To the surprise of every body, 
however, he held out almost a week, though un* 
able to speak, and for a great part of the time d» 
lirious. His death at last was easy, and he died 
as he had lived, a sincere Christian : we yesterdaj 
paid our last duties to his remains. He and I wen 
intimate friends for about thirty-eight years, with* 
out any interval of coldness or dissatisfoction. Uk 
instructive and cheerful conversation was one & 
the greatest blessings of my life, and I shall cheiU 
the remembrance of it, with gratitude to the Givei 
of all good, as long as I live.. 

His death was looked for, and by himsdf mud 
desired. Montagu's came upon me in a differeir 
manner. His deUrium, wluch was extremdy violent 
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nded In R Male of such apparent traaqoilUiy, IhM 
1 was coDgratnlatiDg mjtelf oa the danger bdi^ 
orerrat the very time when Dr. • • • • ■ came, 
and told me, in bii own name, and In that of the 
other two phyaidan) tbat attended Monugn, that 
he coDld not lire many houn i this was at eleven 
at night, and he died at fire next morning. I hops 
I am resigned, a« my duly reqairei, and m I wi)h 
lobe; but I hare passed many a bitter hoar, though 
on those occasions oobody sees me. I fear my rea- 
«on is a little disordered, for 1 hsTe sometime* 
thought of late, especially in a morning, that Mon- 
tagu Is not dead, though I seem to have a remen- 
brance of a dream that he is. This yon will say, 
what I myself believe, is a lytnptoni not nneom&ion 
la cases similar to mine, and that I ought, by all 
meaiiB, to go from home as soon as I can. I will 
do BO when the weather becomes tolerable. IncU- 
natlnn would draw me to Peterhead ; but the Into- 
krable road forbids it, and 1 believe I must go 
Bonthward, where tbe roads are very good; atleait, 
I hear so. 

Betog now childless, by the will of Prwndence, 
(in which I tmst I acquiesce} I have made a new 
•ettlement In my small aSurs; the only particular 
of which that needs to be meottoned at pMient Ii, 
that the' organ, hnllt by mj eldest son and yen, li 

I am much obliged to the kind friends whojsym- 
pathlse with me. Montagu was iudeed veiy popa- 
lar wherever he went. His death was csjm, x«- 
signed, and nnaBectedly ptons ■, tie lYum^^^^^iM^ 
Byinj'rnMDtAedislattsckothlaUlncBa. " \c«»' 
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ofklndneBa and s^mpatby, and by conaeqneiire of 
comfort, to my bewildered miod. I trout that in 
resiRanlioii to the will of the supremely wi^c and 
good Disposer of all erencs, I amnotdeMenl; bat 
my frailifeg are many, and I cannot yet counteract 
the pressure that bears Bo bard upon me. Time 
Bod recollettion will, I hope, gire some atrength to 
my facnlties, and restore to me the power of com- 
manding my thougbtB. The physicians, who see 
how it is with lae, not only adrise, bat command 
me to go from home, without futherdelay; and! 
inteud to begio to-morrow, to try at least what I 
can do in the way of travelling. My first conrse 
will he lawatds Edinburgh, where I shall stay two 
or three weeks; and if I find I am able, I shall 
probably after (hat go a liltie w^ into England 
but whether 1 shali find it adviseable to proceed ft 
far aa London, I cannot as yet delermiDe. 

My Bou Montaga sleeps iu hii brother's gisve. 
the depth of which allows sufficient room for both. 
The inscription I have enlai^^ a little, and 
dose a copy : Its only merit is Its simplicity 
truth. 

MONTAGO. BEATTIE. 
Jacobl. Hsy. Battle. Fntsr. 
EJuiqiH. ■Viituhiir ~ ■■ 



N*tni. OetaTO. Jnlll. HDCCLXXTIII. 

Uultum. DeBelui. obiil. 
Dedmo, Quuto. JUnil. MDCCXCNV. 
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CLVIII. TO ROBERT ARBUTHNOT^ ESQ. 

Aberdeen, gth February, 1797. 

|p I could have said any thing that would mitigate 
your grief for the loss of a most deserving son,* 
your own heart will testify for me that I would not 
have been so long silent. But I have had too much 
experience not to know, that the only sources of 
comfort, in a case of this kind, are submission to 
the divine will, aided by the slow and silent opera- 
tion of time. God grant that these may be effec- 
tual for the alleviation of your sorrow ! Think on 
the many other blessings you enjoy; and think 
that the roost enviable of all deaths is that which 
we now bewail, an honourable death in the service 
of our country. I beg leave to offer my best wishes 
and sympathy to Mr». Arbuthnot and the rest of 
your family; and shall be happy to hear that 
you and they are as well as it is reasonable to 
expect. 

I sometimes make an excursion to major Mercei's, 
which is the only sort of visit I ever attempt-; and 
he and I are, I hope, beneficial to each other; 
though his afflicdon is, I fear, in some respects, 
heavier than either yours or mine. Alas! how 
many things occur in this world, which are worse 
than death ! 



• A Tery decerving officer of artillery, wbo died at thii 
time in the West Indies. 
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CLIX. TO THE REV. DR. LAING. 

' Aberdeen, 7th March, 179tf*- 

I HAVE just now heard, by the post of this day, a 
piece of news that affects me very mach, the death 
of my excellent friend Mrs. Montagu. Her age- 
was not less than fourscore, so that on this point 
she is not to be regretted. But many people de- 
pended on her; and to me, on all occasions, ever 
since 1771, when I first became acquainted with' 
her, she has been a faithful and affectionate friend, 
especially in seasons of distress and difficulty. You 
will not wonder, then, that her death afflicts me. 
For some years past a failure in her eyes had made 
writing very painful to her ; but for not less than" 
twenty years she was my punctual correspondent.' 
She was greatly attached to Montagu, who re- 
ceived his name from her, and not less interested 
in my other son, and in every thing that related to 
my family. I need not tell you what an excellent 
writer she was : you must have seen her book on 
Shakspeare, as compared with the Greek and 
French dramatic writers. I have known several 
ladies eminent in literature, but she excelled them 
all ; and in conversation she had more wii than any 
other person, male or female, whom I have ever 
known. These, however, were her slighter accom- 
plishments : what was infinitely more to her ho- 
nour, she was a sincere Christian, both in faith and 
in practice, and took every proper oppoitunity to 
show it ; so that by her example and influence ahe 
did mach good. I knew \iet \v\»>a«cA^ ^V^ ^^^ 

Y.1 
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in extreme old age, in the year 1775, and by her 
desire had conferences with him on the subject of 
Christianity ; but, to her great concern, he set too 
much value on mathematical evidence, and piqued 
himself too much on his knowledge in that science. 
He took it into his head, too, that I was a mathe- 
matician, though I was at a great deal of pains to 
convince him of the contrary,* 

• Not long after this the sufiferings of Dr. Beattie drew 
towards a dose. In the beginning of April, 1799* he had 
a stroke of the palsy, which so affected his speech, that he 
could not make himself understood; and he even forgot 
some of the most important words in every sentence. At 
dififerent periods after this, he had several returns of the 
same afflicting malady ; and at length expired, without paia 
or any apparent struggle, on the 18th of August, 1805, in 
the sixty-eighth year of his age. 
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